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HE craze for rare China and Japanese 
ware is still in the ascendant, and large 
prices are paid for good specimens. 'Wor- 
cester cups and saucers and vases are also 
eagerly sought after, and command hand- 
some figures, when the purchaser is anx- 
ious to please a fair lady friend, whose taste 
is fastidious, and collection of dric-a-b) ac 
extensive. The Royal Worcester ware is 
of English make, and rivals the best of 
French manufacture, although it does not 
command such prices as rare old Sévres, 
31 


WORCESTER WARE. 


neither is it as delicate and beautifully fin- 
ished. But it is very handsome, and is 
justly prized by collectors of fine goods. 

A glance at the engraving, which accom- 
panies this article, will show the style and 
form of Worcester ware, and no one can 
fail to notice the delicate tracing,and exqui- 
site shades and figures, although a picture 
gives but a faint idea of the beauty of the 
originals, for they should be seen to be ap- 
preciated by all lovers of art. 

A gentleman, a lover of old ard modern 
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China, who has recently visited the works 
where Worcester ware is manufactured, re- 
lates some of the details of the business. 
He says, — 

“ One cannot help admiring the rapidity 
with which, under the skilled hand of the 
workman, a mere ball of dough rapidly as- 
sumes the shape of cup or vase. Fewer ar. 
ticles are now made by the wheel than for- 
merly, because of the advantage offered by 
a mould in readily permitting raised pat- 
terns to be formed on the surface. Next to 
the thrower’s task comes that of the turner, 
who in his lathe trims and finishes, where 
necessary, the surface of the piece. Hand- 
les for cups, jugs, and like articles are made 
in moulds, and affixed to the body by the 
application of some creamy ‘slip.’ The 
manufacture of plates is effected by a pro- 
cess Called ‘flat-pressing,’ the nature of 
which is indicated by its name. ‘ Hollow- 
ware-pressing’ is the title of another pro- 
cess, by which tureens, basins, and articles 
of this kind are made in moulds. The ob- 
jects prepared in these rooms are all those 
very familiar to our eyes in connection with 
meal-times. 

“We now come to a work of more diffi- 
culty, and of corresponding interest. In 
the figure-making department we see the 
process of casting in all its stages, First 
comes the work of the modeler, who pre- 
pares the figure of whatever size or shape it 
may be. The modeling over, the moulder 
next takes the work in hand. By him it is 
cut up into a number of separate pieces, as 
appears to his eye most convenient for cast- 
ing. The moulds being duly formed, into 
the orifice of each the liquid slip is poured 
froma jug, and then left for a little time un- 
til it has acquired some solidity. The parts 
are next skillfully brought together, and 
joined with more of the creamy slip. Then, 
when every joint has been made smooth 
with a camel’s-hair pencil, the figure stands 
perfect as before, and is ready for the oven. 

“The word ‘oven’ calls up visions of 
cooking-ranges. In thinking of these ‘bis- 
cuit kilns’ we must dismiss such ideas from 
our minds. The oven we see is a tall erec- 
tion of fire-brick, in the shape of a gigantic 
bee-hive, strongly belted with iron, and with 


several fireplaces disposed around its base. 
The porcelain is not exposed to its heat in 
an unprotected state, bet carefully arranged 
inside fire-clay bandboxes, called ‘seggars.’ 
Even a solitary plate has its own particular 
*seggar,’ within which it is accommodated 
with an easy bed of ground flint. When 
the cases have been disposed, one upon an- 
other, within the oven, the firing begins, and 
lasts for some forty hours. Then comes a 
slightly longer period in which it is left to 
cool down. On removal the pieces are 
found to be considerably diminished in size, 
for contraction will sometimes take place to 
the extent of twenty-five per cent. But for 
this, of course, the modeler has made al- 
lowance. 

“This process over, the porcelain ac- 
quires the name of ‘biscuit,’ and must now 
be glazed. In the dipping-room we find 
workmen standing before tiled tubs, and 
giving to each piece an equal coat of its 
particular glaze. Hence they are hurried 
away to a drying-stove. Then, after any 
defects have been made good, another bak- 
ing awaits them. The ‘ glost-oven ’— ap- 
parently an own brother to our former ac- 
quaintance — receives them for another fif- 
ty hours, and then they are removed in a 
white state to the first warehouse. 

“ Here the simple process of manufacture 
may be said to end. The porcelain is 
made, but it awaits decoration, and to the 
rooms in which this is done we naturally look 
forward with some curiosity, The casual 
visitor is not, however, shown the rooms in 
which artists are at work on the highest- 
class Worcester ware; our entrance and 
exit, our exclamations of pleasure, or whis- 
pered comments, would be unwelcome in- 
terruptions during tasks needing the great- 
est delicacy and care. 

“In a long, well-lighted room we find a 
number of artists busied upon pieces of all 
kinds. We are told that they have been 
specially trained to the work since boyhood, 
as only thus can the desired facility of exe- 
cution be attained. Articles for ornament 
and use are in hand on all sides, and under- 
going all styles of decoration. But to the 
inexperienced the style seems disappointing, 
and the colors dull. We do not recognize 
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gold as being in use. What we are toid is 
the precious metal exhibits none of its 
brilliancy. In the rooms, however, where 
gilding is going on we have an opportunity 
of closely examining its use by the work- 
mea. It is said to come down to Worces- 
ter in the shape of small grains, resembling 
ground coffee. After mixture with a pro- 
portion of flux and mercury, it is ground for 
about thirty hours, and is then ready for 
use. After decoration there is another kiln 
to be passed through, after which the col- 
ors assume more of their proper hue. 

“We have yet to see the operation of 
printing on porcelain. Doctor Wall was 
the first potter able to carry out this idea 
with any success; and this class of work 
has been executed at Worcester since 1756. 
The invention did much to bring decorated 
pottery within the reach of more humble 
buyers, but was reprobated by many as be- 
ing essentially inartistic. Its chief use now 


at Worcester is to impress an outline, sub- 
sequently filled in by femaie hands. 

“We have already spoken of the last 
baking, — that in the enamel kilo. If the 
ware, on being drawn from this, shows fia- 
ger-marks, specks of dirt, or defects in dec- 
oration, it must go back on its path until 
these areremedied, This done, it may pass 
with the rest to the burnishing-room. Here 
again female labor is extensively employed. 
Under the hands of young women the dull 
gold, rubbed with bloodstone or agate, as- 
sumes its proper brilliancy. 

“We have now followed the porcelain 
through the process of its manufacture. It 
only remains for it to be carried to the 
show-rooms or warehouse, prior to being 
packed for all parts of the world, and a large 
portion comes to the United States, and is 
eagerly purchased, some of it for keepsakes, 
by the rich, and by those who are not 
wealthy.” 


WINCHESTER AND ITS CATHEDRAL. 


INCHESTER is a market town of 
England, and the capital of Hamp- 
shire. It is pleasantly situated on the slope 
of a hill, whose base is watered by the river 
Itchen, sixty-six and one-half miles south- 
west from London, thirteen from Southamp- 
ton, twenty-nine from Salisbury, and twenty- 
seven from Portsmouth. It returns two 
members to Parliament, and is divided into 
eight parishes. Its markets are held every 
Wednesday and Saturday, and its fairs on 
the first Monday in Lent, and 23d and 24th 
of October, St. Magdalen’s on the 2d of Au- 
gust, St. Giles’ on the 12th of September. 
The latter was anciently the largest fair in 
England, and lasted sixteen days. From 
1333 to 1363 Winchester was the great sta- 
ple or wool market of England, but its pros- 
perity is now chiefly dependent upon its 
cathedral and college. 
It is the Venta Belgarum of the Romans, 


who Latinized the name of the ancient Celtic 
settlement, Gwent, or “Chalk Downs,” 
and connected their city by magnificent 
highways with Clzusentum (Southampton), 
Sorbiodunum (Salisbury), and Portus Mag- 
nus (Portchester). It afterward passed in- 
to the hands of the Saxons, and became the 
capital of Wessex. Alfred held here his 
Witan, and, during the reign of Athelstan, 
six mints were established, while London 
had but three. After the Conquest, the 
city declined in wealth and importance, was 
seriously injured by fire in 1141, and pil- 
laged by the son of the great Simon de 
Montfort in 1265. It was here that Henry 
VIII, entertained Charles V., the great em- 
peror of Spain and Germany, in 1522. It 
was taken by Sir William Walker in 1644, 
and in the following year by Cromwell him- 
self, whose iconoclastic troopers made sad 
havoc with the decorations of its religious 
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‘edifices. With Charles II. it was a favor- 
ite place of residence, and he even com- 
menced the erection of an immense palace, 
from the designs of Wren, which was ab- 
ruptly checked by his death, and the only 
portion completed is now used as the bar- 
racks. 

Winchester was made a bishopric by 
King Kynegils in 635, who commenced a 
cathedral church, which his son Kynewald 
completed. The present cathedral was 
commenced by Bishop Walkelin in 1079, 
and added to by Bishop Godfrey de Lacy 
(1189 — 1204), Bishop Edingdon (1345 — 
766); and William of Wykeham, who has 
left the impress of his genius in the perpen- 
dicular work of the nave, and in the beauti- 
ful architecture of the chantry which bears 
his name. The extreme length of this no- 
ble building is five hundred’ and sixty feet ; 
its entire breadth, two hundred and eight 
feet; length of nave, two hundred and fifty 
feet; breadth of nave, eighty-six feet; 
height of nave, seventy-cight feet; height 
of tower, one hundred and thirty-five feet ; 
length of choir, one hundred and thirty-eight 
feet. Among its numerous monuments are 
those of Doctor Joseph Warton, by Fiax- 
man; Sir George Prevost, by Chantry; 
Doctor Littlehales, by Bacon; Bishops 
Willis and Tomline ; Miss Jane Austin, the 
novelist; and Bishop Morley. In the south 
transept lies Izaa2k Walton. 

Winchester College was founded by the 
great William of Wykeham in connection 
with his college of St. Mary Winten, at 
Oxford, and was intended as a preparatory 
school whose curriculum should adapt the 
scholars for their university training. The 
buildings were commenced in 1387, and 
completed in 1396. Wykeham’s foundation 
has always held a high position among the 
public schools of England, and has contrib- 
uted many illustrious names to the head- 
roll of English worthies. Thus among its 
alumni have been Archbishop Chicheley, 
Bishops Wayneflete, Ken, and Lowth, Sir 
Henty Watton, the poets Youny, Collins, 
Otway, Somerville, Phillips, and Warton, 
Sir Thomas Browne, Lord Eversley, Arch- 
bishop Hawley, and Sydney Smith. 

Winchester, in the reign of Henry I., is 


said to have contained no less than sixty 
churches, and they are stiel very numerous 
in proportion to its population. Of those 
which now remain, the most interesting are 
St. John’s, with some portions in the Tran- 
sition Norman style; St. Martin’s, the tow- 
er of which belongs to another building; 
and St. Peter’s, Cheesehill. The city walls 
are in tolerable condition, and, of the ancient 
gates, King’s Gate and West Gate, of the 
time of Henry IIL., will interest the archa- 
ologist. 

Of Henry III.’s palace (thirteenth cen- 
tury) the hall remains, and is occupied by 
the county court officials. It is a noble 
chamber, one hundred and ten feet long, 
and forty-five broad, divided into aisles by 
a double row of pillars and arches. Here 
is preserved the socalled round table of 
King Arthur, which in reality dates from 
the early part of the sixteenth cencury. 
The castle itself was raised by the Conquer- 
or, but re-built and enlarged by Henry I'Il., 
who was born in it in 1206. In the area in 
front was beheaded (A. D. 1330) Edmuad, 
Earl of Kent. 

The celebrated Hospital of St. Cross lies 
about one mile from the city. It was 
founded in 1136 by Bishop Henry De Blois, 
and remodeled by Cardinal Beaufort (1404 
— ’47) as the “ Alms-House of Noble Pov- 
erty,” for the maintenance of two priésts, 
thirty-five brethren, and three nuns, Its 
revenues were for many years directed from 
their original destination, but in 1855 a new 
scheme was formed by the Courts ot Chan- 
cery, and the Hospital now supports thir- 
teen brethren, who wear the distinctive cos- 
tume of a long biack gown, with a silver 
cross on the right breast. Any wayfarer 
may apply for, and will receive, the “ Way- 
farer’s Dole,” namely, a slice of bread and 
a horn of beer. 

The County Bridewell occupies the site 
of Hyde Abbey, original'y founded by King 
Alfred, who was buried within its precincts. 
Its revenues at the dissolution amounted to 
eight hundred and sixty-five pounds sterling. 
Alfred’s tombstone has been removed to 
Corby Castle, Cumberland. The pictur- 
esque ruins of Wolvesey Castle (Ulf’s or 
Wolf’s ey, or island), demolished by Crom- 
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well in 1645, give but a faint idea of its an 
cient spl-ndor. It was built by Bishop 
Henry de Blois, in 1138, and received 
Phillip of Spain and Queen Mary on the 
occasion of their nuptials. 

Among other objects of interest may be 
mentioned Bishop Morley’s College, found- 


ed in 1672, for the support of ten clergy 
men’s widows; Christ’s Hospital, estab- 
lished by James Symons, for the mainte- 
nance of six unmarried men, and the board 
and education of four poor boys; the pent 
house, market house, corn exchange, town 
hall, and city cross. 


BRISTOL, ENGLAND. 


N a delightful situation, in the midst of a 
rich and healthy country, and surround- 

ed in its immediate vicinity by many hand- 
some and pleasantly situated villages, lies 
the city of Bristol, one hundred and eight 
miles from London, and twelve northwest of 
Bath, with the rivers Avon and Frome run- 
ning through it. It is partly in the county 
of Somerset, partly in that of Gloucester, 
and was by Edward III. made an independ- 
ent city and county by itself. The villages 
surrounding it are interspersed with seats 
of the nobility and gentry, which add much 
to the attractiveness of the neighborhood. 


The site of the town is very unequal. 
Some parts of it are built on steep declivi- 
ties, — King’s Down, St. Michael’s Hill, 
and Brandon Hill rising to a height of near- 
ly two bundred and fifty feet above the bed 
of the river. It is nearly eight miles in cir- 
cumference, and covers about one thousand 
six hundred acres, containing with its sub- 
urbs nearly eight -hundred streets, and ten 
market places. 

Bristol contains thirty-seven churches, 
beside a considerable number of chapels 
belonging to various bodies of dissenters. 
The cathedral was originally a monastery 
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dedicated to St. Augustin. The gateway is 
the only vestige of the original structure, 
and, for its great beauty, has attracted much 
notice. The present building consists of a 
neat choir, fitted up in the Gothic style, 
with part of the nave and the two side 
aisles, all of equal height. Bristol was 
made a bishopric by Henry VIII., who an- 
nexed to its jurisdiction the whole of the 
county of Dorset, part of Gloucester, and 
three churches from the see of Wells. 
Some eminent men have held the bishopric, 
amongst whom may be mentioned Secker, 
Butler, and Newton.: Bishop Warburton 
was once dean of the cathedral. The 
church of St. Mary Redcliff is built on a 
red, sandy hill, or cliff, from which it de- 
rives its name. The majestic and venera- 
ble appearance of this edifice, with its lofty, 
vaulted roof of stone, evesywhere carved 
with devices of curious workmanship, and 
the tower nearly two hundred feet high, and 
richly ornamented with a variety of carved 
work, fully justifies the statement that has 
often been made, — that it is the finest par- 
ish church in England. Over the north 
porch there is a kind of monument-room, in 
which were deposited six or seven chests, 
in one of which Chatterton pretended that 
the papers, which he endeavored to pass off 
as the manuscript of Rowley, were found. 
Of the other churches, the Mayor’s Chapel 
is celebrated for the beauty of its architect- 
ure, and the splendor of its internal decora- 
tions. 

The public buildings taken as a whole are 
in no wise remarkable, the most important 
of them having been destroyed by fire dur- 
ing the Bristol riots in 1831. The exchange 
is a fine quadrangle, with a piazza, and it 
‘was erected in 1740-41, at the expense of 
the Chamber of Bristol, and cost nearly 
two hundred and fifty thousand dollars. 

The public schools and educational soci- 
eties are both numerous and flourishing. 
The most important of these institutions is 
the Bristol College, the object of which is 
to afford a classical and scientific education 
on the most moderate terms. There are 
two societies for the purpose of educating 
young men for the ministry, one in con- 
nection with the church of England, and the 


other with the Baptist denomination. The 
Philosophical and Literary Institution, 
though only recently established, possesses 
a library, a room for the exhibition of 
paintings, a lecture-room, with chemical ap- 
paratus, and a large museum, with a good 
mineralogical cabinet. By the union of the 
Bristol Mechauics’ Institute with the 
Church-of-England Book Society and the 
British Atheneum, the institution now 
known by the latter name was organized. 
It possesses an extensive library of books 
on all subjects, and the shareholders have 
erected a handsome building, at a cost of 
more than twenty-five thousand dollars. It 
has lecture and reading rooms, and several 
classes for the study of languages, elocution, 
and so forth. The Bristol Library, founded 
in 1772, now contains nearly two hundred 
thousand volumes, and has somewhat more 
than three hundred subscribers. The Bris 
tol Law Library possesses about five hun- 
dred sets of books, including complete 
copies of all the reports, and the best pro- 
fessional treatises. There are about thirty 
charity day-schools iu the city, twelve of 
which are endowed, and their income 
amounts to nearly thirty-five thousand dol- 
Jars per annum. The Bristol Adult School 
Society is especially deserving of notice. 
In the course of twenty-nine years it opened 
one hundred and twenty schools, admitted 
thirty thousand pupils, and nearly seven 
hundred are now receiving instruction with- 
out preference to any religious sect or party. 

The city abounds in hospitals, alms- 
houses, and other charitable institutions. 

The Bristol Infirmary possesses accom- 
modations for about two hundred patients, 
and is supported by subscriptions and do- 
nations. The Bristol Dispensary, the Gen- 
eral Hospital, and Asylum for the Blind, are 
also institutions deserving of notice. The 
endowed charities are estimated at one hun- 
dred and fifteen dollars per annum. There 
are likewise about forty voluntary charitable 
societies, which collect and distribute annu- 
ally in various forms among the poor about 
seventy-five thousand dollars. Bristol Hot 
Well has long been celebrated. The spring 
rises from the bottom of rocks overhanging 
the picturesque village of Clifton, and is 
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pumped up in the Hot-Well House at the 
temperature of seventy-four degrees, Fah- 
renheit. The water is slightly saline, and 
contains free carbonic acid. 

Bristol carries on a considerable foreign 
trade with the British colonies in the West 
Indies, Australia, America, and Newfound- 
land, and also with France, Spain, and Por- 
tugal. Large quantities of foreign corn are 
brought into this port. The imports con- 
sist chiefly of grain, sugar, wine, rum, bran- 
dy, hides, Colonial and Baltic timber, tallow, 
hemp, dye-woods, palm oil from Africa, and 
so forth. 

In former years the trade of the port was 
much restricted by the heavy and unwise 
taxation imposed upon ships and imported 
goods, but since the removal of this in 1848 
it has immensely increased. This increase 
might be enormously greater were it not for 
the entire absence of dock accommodation 
at the mouth of the river, which makes it 
necessary for steamers and other large ves- 
sels to incur the dangers of the Irish 
Channel by proceeding up to Liverpool. 
Bristol has also a very large inland trade, 
especially with the Western counties, and 
with North and South Wales, though the 
want of direct railway communication with 
the latter district materially interferes with 
this important branch of her trade, and is 
very favorable to the growth of other ports 
on the western side of the Bristol Channel. 

A large amount of emigration has like- 
wise taken place from this port to Australia 
and America during the last few years. 
The principal exports are manufactured 
goods, refined sugar, bricks, iron, tin, cotton 
goods, and floor-cloths. The priacipal socal 
manufactures are glass, iron, brass, copper, 
lead, zinc, floor-cloths, earthenware, and so 
forth, The Bristol docks, which were orig- 
inally formed in pursuance of an act of 
George III. (Act 43, George III., c. 142), at 
an fexpense of three million dollars, were 
purchased in 1847-8 by the corporation, and 
are now the property of the citizens, the 
charges being greatly reduced by a rate of 
four pence on the pound on fixed property. 

The city is directly connected with the 
metropolis by means of the Great Western 
Railway, the capital of which has risen from 


twelve and one-half million to upward of 
fifty-five million dollars, There is also a 
railway to Gloucester, and another to Exe- 
ter, thus connecting it with every part of 
the United Kingdom. The city is supplied 
with water by a company, who draw their 
supply from springs in Mendip Hills. The 
water 1s considered very good, but the con- 
cern is not yet remunerative in a financial 
sense. There are six banking establish- 
ments, including the Bank of England, and 
there is also a savings bank. Some of the 
largest vessels have been built here, among 
them the Great Western, the first of the 
large ocean steamers, upward of two thou- 
sand tons burden, and the Great Britain, 
of three thousand tons. 

Bristol is a city of great antiquity. There 
is indeed good reason to believe that it was 
an inhabited place as early as the Roman 
invasion, though scarcely any notice is 
taken of it until about the era of the Nor- 
man Conquest, when a powerful fortress was 
erected there, by the Earls of Gloucester, 
which, after it had stood about six centu- 
ries, was demolished in 1655, by order of 
Oliver Cromweli, During the contest be- 
tween King Stephen and Empress Maude, 
Bristol became a mere stronghold of bandit- 
ti, who plundered the neighboring counties, 
and were guilty of great excesses and cruel. 
ty. The son of Maude, Henry II., was ed- 
ucated here, having been brought hither 
when nine years of age; and, when he after- 
ward came to the throne, he created Robert 
Fitzharding, at that time governor of Bris- 
tol, Lord of Berkeley. King John, having 
become Lord of Bristol, by marrying Isabel,. 
daughter of William, Earl of Gloucester, 
renewed the Bristol charters, and pointed 
out the limits of the city. In 1312 a violent 
commotion took place, and hostilities were 
carried on between the castle and the town 
for more than two years, when the latter 
submitted to the royal authority. On the 
8th of August, 1373, Edward III. rewarded 
the loyalty of the inhabitants to his father, 
by bestowing upon them a charter, which 
conferred peculiar immunities, and consti- 
tuted the town a county by itself; and, as a 
memorial of gratitude, the corporation 


erected a cross on High Street, thirty-nine 
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feet six inches high, adorned with Gothic 
ornaments, and having the statues of King 
John, Henry III., and Edward III. placed 
in niches. When the Duke of Lancaster, 
afterward Henry IV., invaded England, he 
marched to Bristol, besieged the castle, 
took it, and ordered Lord Scroop, Sir John 
Busby, and Sir Henry Greene, three of the 
king’s counsellors, to be beheaded without 
atrial. Henry VII. frequently visited Bris- 
tol, and in 1550 he granted it a new charter, 
and also presented his own sword to be 
borne before the mayor. On the breaking 
out of the civil war in the reign of Charles 
I, the town was garrisoned for the Parlia- 
ment; but, being a place of great impor 
tance, from commanding the Western coun- 
ties, the king was desirous to obtain pos- 
session of it, and Prince Maurice, the Mar- 
quis of Hertford, and Prince Rupert having 
united their forces, invested it on the 24th 
of July, 1643, and, after a vigorous resist- 
ance, carried it by storm.. After the defeat 
of Charles at Naseby, Prince Rupert threw 


imself into Bristol, and it was confidently 
expected he would make a vigorous defence, 
but, when Sir Thomas Fairfax besieged the 
city, the prince capitulated after a resist- 
ance of only twenty-one days. At this period 
the city suffered severely from the com- 
bined effects of war and pestilence. In 
1749, and again in 1792, several riots took 
place, which were quelled after the shedding 
of: much blood. But the most memorable 
event in the modern annals of the city is the 
celebrated riot which took place in October, 
1831, during the excitement created by the 
Reform Bill. When Sir Charles Wetherell, 
recorder of Bristol, went to make the usual 
jail delivery in that city, the populace rose 
in great numbers, and, having succeeded in 
gaining possession of the city, burned the 
bishop’s palace, the mansion-house, the 
custom-house, the excise office, the jails, 
bridewell, and nearly fifty private residences 
and warehouses. Many lives were lost 
during these unhappy tumults, and the dam- 
age done to property was great. 
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PART SIXTH. 


THE SLOOP—OF-WAR CEYNNE BEATING INTO MONTEREY HARBOR. — SAIL-— 
ING OF THE DALE.— EXCHANGE OF CHEERS. —A NAVAL CAPTAIN'S 
KIND WORD.—A DEER HUNT.—A ROW ON BOARD.—HOW IT WAS 
QUELLED. — A DONCELLITA’S SWEET LIPS. —LEWEY AS A COOK, AND 
HOW HE FAILED. — UNDER WAY.—A RACE WITH THE CEYNNE. 


HE man-of-war that appeared off the Point of Pines was a splendid 
specimen of naval architecture, and it seemed to me that I had never 
seen a more beautiful ship. It was blowing a stiff gale from the southeast, 
and the rain was falling in torrents, but, as the wind was off shore, we did 
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not feel it much where we were lying, and had no occasion to drop a second 
anchor under foot. However, the vessel in the offing had all she wanted to 
do in her attempts to beat up to the anchorage. 

“It’s de Ceynne,” said Captain Peterson to Mr. Mellus, after he had 
taken a long look at the stranger, through the ship’s glass. 

We knew that she was expected from Mazatland, to relieve the Dale, and, 
as we had heard a great deal of the vessel, and her sailing qualities, I was 
more interested than ever in the ship, and was glad that 1 was on deck, and 
had nothing to do but watch the vessel, dodge the old man, and see the rain 
fall in torrents, to the intense delight of Chips, and all who were interested 
in fat cattle and hides, for the more water,the more curos and tallow. 

I got under the lee of the topgallant forecastle, with my oil-cloth suit on 
to keep out the wet, and watched the ship dashing the water from her bow, 
as she plunged through the heavy seas, throwing the spray high over her 
foreyard, and burying her lee gun’s muzzles entirely out of sight, as she bent 
to the blast. She was under double reefed topsails, reefed foresail, and 
spanker, and her jib was also reefed, or else the bonnet was off, for it did 
not appear very large, yet sometimes I could see even the lower part buried 
out of sight, as the vessel struck a wave greater than usual. In each top 
were many men. I even saw them shelter themselves under the lee of the 
mast-heads, to get out of the rake of the wind and rain, as they howled, and 
wet all they came in contact with, or who were not sheltered by the high 
bulwarks of the ship. 

The vessel was about a mile to the northerd of the Point of Pines, and 
would be compelled to make several tacks before she could get to the an- 
chorage, and under the shelter of the land. I was quite interested to see 
if the sloop-of-war could go in stays under double-reefed topsails. But few 
vessels can do so in a heavy swell, and if the Ceynne failed she would have 
to wear ship, run out to sea, and wait until the gale abated.’ 

She stood well over toward Santa Cruz, so that she could feel the full 
force of the flood tide, which had begun to flow quite strong, and then I saw 
that the helm had been put down, that the topsails were shaking, the jib and 
fore-top-mast-staysail slatting furiously, and the great ship came up into the 
wind, very slowly, and for a moment she seemed to hesitate, like a girl who 
does not know whether to accept or reject a good proposal of marriage, but 
at last bows her head in token of assent, and is almost swallowed up in an 
embrace, with an avalanche of kisses and tears of pleasure. So the sloop- 
of-war bent her stately bows to the waves and gale, and then a great green 


‘sea leaped on board, and it seemed as though it would beat her back, and 


compel the commander to shift his helm, wear ship, and go out to sea once 
more, 

It was a moment of intense suspense, and Mr. Prentice, who had come on 
deck, and stood beside me, said, — 

“ She can’t do it, Thom. No ship can under the sail she carries. Even 
the. Admittance would mis-stay if she was out there,” thus paying a high 
compliment to our ship, and the sloop-of-war at the same time. 

But the topsails, after fluttering a moment, caught aback, the spanker 
sheet was hauled well aft, the head yards were checked in a very little, and 
then the ship slowly turned toward us. She had passed the critical point, 


_and was safe, heading on the other tack, well up toward Point Pinos, and 
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the green waves were dashing over bows, and sheet anchors, and flooding 
the deck, fore and aft. 

“ By blank,” shouted the mate, “that was wel! done,” for, like the able 
seaman that he was, he could not repress his admiration at the difficult 
manceuvre that had just been performed before his eyes, and by a national 
ship. 

“Up vid de bunting, Mr. Goodhue,” our captain cried. “Ve vill show 
dat fellow dat ve knows a good ding ven ve sees it,” and the old man’s face 
glowed with admiration, and drops of rain at the same time. 

The Ceynne now bent to the work before her, and headed toward the 
land. As she keeled over we could see her burnished copper, and the nine 
heavy guns, as they frowned on us from the half-closed port-holes. She 
was an eighteen-gun sloop-of-war, and, at the time, one of the best in our 
navy, as regards discipline, and good sea-going qualities. 

The commander of the war vessel saw that he must no longer trust to 
luck, and good seamanship, if he would get into port before the gale arrived 
at its height, and it was evident that he meant to give his ship more canvas, 
for we saw the men in the maintop lay out on the mainyard, and commence 
casting off gaskets, to loose the sail. 

“ She can’t stand it,” said Mr. Prentice. ‘It will take the sticks out of 
her. She has more canvas now than she had ought to carry.” 

But the sail was loosed, having been reefed when furled, and soon the 
main tack and sheet were brought down, and aft, by the strength of a hun- 
dred men, or more, or the aid of capstans, we could not tell which, for we 
did not see the deck, the bulwarks were so high, and then the vessel 
plunged into the surging seas as if she would disappear from sight. She 
was sailing almost on her beam-end, and the muzzles of the dark and grim 
guns on the weather side were elevated to an angle of sixty degrees. The 
ship seemed to leap almost out of the water, as she rose on the waves, and 
the spray flew higher than the foreyard, and the white foam gathered 
around her bow, and then swept over the topgallant forecastle, until it 
looked like a flood of milk. 

In ten minutes the Ceynne was so near the rocky point that she had to 
tack, and down went the helm, and up into the wind came the vessel, then, 
when the mainsail flapped, it seemed as though the yard, or mast, must go, 
and I could almost see the great hull quiver with the enormous strain. 
But into the wind’s eye came the strong prow, and the headway of the ship 
was so great that she gracefully turned, and started on another tack, and, in 
an hour’s time, the sloop-of-war was almost under the lee of the land, where 
the waves were less fierce, and the gale not so strong, and then up went 
the mainsail and foresail, as if by magic, and thirty men were on each yard, 
rolling the canvas into a compact mass, and the gaskets were passed in a 
hurry, and then the vessel rounded to between the Dale and ourselves. Up 
and down were clewed topsails, fore and aft, and, as the anchor was dropped, 
over a hundred men swarmed up the rigging, as lively as cats, and all the 
sails were furled in less time than it takes to write this sentence, and then 
was heard the sharp whistles of the boatswain’s mates, as they called out* 
in hoarse tones, — ; 

“ Square the yards by lifts and braces,” and, when this was done, and the 
topgallant yards were sent down, like the sticks of exploded rockets in their 
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descent, so rapid were the movements, and all thé ropes had been coiled. 
down in their places, there came another hoarse growl, after shrill pipes, 
of, — 

“ All hands muster aft, and splice the main brace,” an order that was 
obeyed with great alacrity, we could see, for the men were wet and cold, and 
did not know that a tot of grog was unwholesome under such circumstances, 
it has taken years to convince them of the fact, and some of them are not 
converted to this day to that idea. 

In spite of the heavy sea in the bay, and the strong gale, now raging like 
a fiend, and the falling rain, —to the intense delight of Chips, who swore 
that it was the loveliest country he had ever seen, — the cutters of the two 
war ships were piped away, and thefe was much visiting, asking of ques- 
tions, and letters delivered, and invitations to dinner. So the day wore on, 
but no one came to see us. However, word was passed, fore and aft, to 
get ready letters, if we desired to send them home, as the Dale was to leave 
the next day for Mazatland, and our messages would be forwarded from 
that port, over land, by the way of Mexico. 

I spent the evening in writing to my respected guardian, telling him what 
a'good boy I was, and what a favorite I was with the captain, and officers, 
and cook, and all the Mexicans on shore, and I thought, if the Lord ever 
permitted me to get home safely, that salt water would know me no more, 
as I had had enough to last me a lifetime. I said that California was a 
very expensive place, and that the captain required his young gentlemen — 
as I accidentally stated he called us — should dress at all times so that we 
could be ready to mix in the very best society, and take a hand at monte, or 
_glide through a waltz, or pose while performing in the difficult mazes of a 
fandango, the fashionable dance, and only indulged in by the élite of the 
place. To keep up our style, and make an appearance that would do credit 
to theship, I found required more clothes than | possessed, and he might 
send me one hundred dollars in silver, by the first vessel that sailed from 
Boston for California, as I could buy all that J needed on the coast better 
than at home, as the costumes of the country were very peculiar, and the 
habits still more remarkable, but high-toned and agreeable; that American 
boys were in demand at all the séances, and were looked up to with much 
respect, and almost reverence; that we had very little use for money, as 
all doors were open to us (I forgot to state that some of the houses had no 
doors, but it did not matter, my guardian having no more idea of California 
than he had of the Nile and its sources), but it was necessary to make a 
few presents, once in a while, to the children of our friends, just to show we 
appreciated the kindness that was showered upon us from all directions. 

It was a very nice letter, and when I read it over to Lewey he was de- 
lighted with it, and praised it so highly that 1 felt quite proud of my literary 
ability. My friend could only suggest one alteration, and that was to ask 
for two hundred dollars instead of one. After mature deliberation I feared 
to make the change, as I did not know but that I should fail in getting what 
little*I asked for, so thought I would be reasonable. By being so candid 

‘and honest I did obtain the money. It is always best to be square with 
your guardians, if the latter are square with you. Many of them have pe- 
culiar ideas of honesty when the day of settlement comes around, and the 
final accounts are audited. 
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The letter was despatched, and reached home in safety, and had such a 
peculiar effect, that I got the money, and a long missive from a most esti- 
mable gentleman, in which he exhorted me to be ambitious, and always 
seek the top instead of the bottom of society, and actually wanted me to 
thank the Mexicans of California, in his behalf, for their kindness toward 
me. How astonished they would have been had I read that letter to them, 
and explained its contents. The money was put to a good use, but all was 
not expended in buying slashed trousers, short monkey jackets, and broad- 
brimmed sombreros, with gilt bands and silver tassels. But there was not 
so much as a real wasted, and I might have used a few dollars more to 
great advantage, at least Lewey said that I could, and he shared to the last 
peso, while the old man was constantly asking the mate, — 

“ Vere de debil do dem boys get der moneys?” for mine had been sent 
in a close package, as I had stated in my letter that I did not want the cap- 
tain to know that I was to receive funds, as he usually insisted on paying 
a'l of my expenses, and would feel offended unless he could continue the 
privilege during the voyage. So the silver did not betray its presence 
when it was handed to me, with a collection of books, stockings, trousers, 
and pocket handkerchiefs. The latter articles were curious things to send 
to California, as no one used them there, the corner of a serapa, blanket, or 
the sleeve of a coat, or even, in case of great necessity, the hand was very 
dexterously employed, but in the latter instance it was always best to be to 
the windward of the Mexican who stuck to nature, and ignored art, and the 
cotton trace, for silk handkerchiefs were only used by the very rich, and 
then only on occasions of great rejoicing, or to tie around the head like a 
turban. 

The next day the weather was pleasant. The sun shone out warm and 
bright, and a soft breeze rippled the surface of the bay. We all expected 
the Ceynne would salute the fort with the customary number of guns, but 
the commandante of the presidio sent a message to Captain Stripling that 
he was short of powder, and could not indulge in glorifications unless the 
captain would lend him a keg, but the matter-of-fact commander returned 
word that he was not lending much powder just at that time, and so the sa- 
lute was omitted, much to my regret, for I wanted to see the ceremo:ies, 
and hear the noise. 

However, the Dale fired a gun, hoisted the usual signal for sailing, and at 
ten o'clock we heard the shrill pipes of the boatswain's mates, and the 
hoarse shout of, — 

“ All hands unmoor ship,” and then the fife’s music commenced, and the 
men manned the capstan with a will, for they were now homeward bound, 
and in came the chain with a rush, the sails were loosed, and sheeted home, 
all at once, and well done, for the officers and crew were watched by a rival 
ship, and it would never do to be slack with keen eyes on all the move- 
ments, and ready to criticize unfavorable evolutions. As the sails were 
mast-headed, the yards properly braced, the anchor was tripped, and the 
Dale gracefully turned its bow toward the outer bay, and then her men 
sprang into the rigging, until shrouds antl tops were black with human be- 
ings, and, waving their caps, gave three cheers for the Ceynne and crew. 

In an instant the pipes of the latter ship were heard, and up from the 

‘spar and berth decks leaped one hundred and fifty men, as good sailors as 
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ever hauled out an earring, or furled a topsail ; into the rigging they jumped, 
raced up as far as the tops, and then returned the Dale’s salute with a roar, 
that sent half the ypeople of Monterey to the plaza, under the impression 

that a new revolution had broken out, this time for sure, and that some one 

would get killed unless very careful. 

Back from the Dale came an answering yell, the Ceynne responded, and 
then the Dale gave a parting cheer, and the men were piped down on both 
ships, and discipline was once more in force, and all was silent on the 
Ceynne as a country church-yard on a winter’s evening, except the clanging 
of the bells, as they struck the half hours, or the piping away of a cutter, to 
convey some officer to the shore for a friendly visit. 

Captain Peterson, in the course of the forenoon, pulled on board of the 
sloop-of-war, to pay his respects to Captain Stripling, and we left Davy in 
charge of the boat, and went on deck, and admired the neatness of every- 
thing that would be likely to attract a sailor’s eye. The brass work shone 
like gold, the ropes were coiled in circles, and the decks had been holy- 
stoned until not a speck of dirt or rust could be seen, In every available 
position forward of the mainmast were boxes of clean white sand for the 
men to expectorate in when their mouths were full of tobacco juice, for to 
have unloaded on the white deck would have been a sin so great that a 
week’s punishment, on bread and water, or the stoppage of grog for a 
month, would hardly have recompensed for the disgrace. 

I admired all that I saw, the men and spars, but, while I was leaning on 
one of the forward guns, and looking aloft at the large masts, and the great 
hoist of the topsails, a voice, that had been used with effect in many stiff 
gales, roared in my ear, — 

“ Get off that gun, and be blanked to you!” and, turning, I saw a grisly 
old fellow, who was wiping the cannon with a piece of soft leather, as affec- 
tionately, as if he had been a tender mother, and was dressing her first born 
for a party, where she was sure it would excel all other children, of what- 
ever age or sex. 

“Beg your pardon, sir,” I said, for I was always polite to aged people, 
“did you speak to me?” and I did not move from my easy position, but 
continued to gaze aloft as if in rapt admiration at what I saw. 

“ Speak to you, you blanked, blanked, loblolly boy,” roared the old man. 
“ Of course I spoke to you. Get off that gun, and be blanked to you.” 

“ Beg pardon, sir, for asking the question,” I answered, removing my 
gaze from aloft, and allowing it to fall on the old man, who was looking at 
me with such an expression of rage that I feared he would become extreme- 
ly profane unless he cooled off, “ but will you be kind enough to tell me if 
you own this gun? and what it cost you, cash down, you know?” 

“ Well, of all the blanked idiots that I ever seed you is the wusser,” roar- 
ed old grisly. | Why, blank your infernal skin to blankness, I’m the cap’en 
of this gun,” 

“Is it as good a berth as being captain of the ship?” I asked, in the 
most innocent tone that I could assume, and Lewey nearly went into con- 
vulsions, he was so pleased at the, question. 

The gunner was so beside himself with rage that he had to get hold of a 
belaying-pin to prevent his falling, and what he would have said next I can- 
not imagine, but just at that moment one of the midshipmen, a little fellow 
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about my own age, ora trifle younger, came forward, and asked, in a pert, 
chipper tone, — 


“ Which of you boys is named Thom?” 

The captain of the gun suspended his peppery remarks to hear what was 
wanted. His curiosity overcame his desire for profanity. 

“ Dat is him,” said Lewey, and pointed to me. 

“ Boy,” said the little fellow, in a patronizing tone, “Captain Stripling 
wants to see you in his cabin. What have you been doing? Committing 
murder, { should judge, by the locks of your face, or mutiny, or some terri- 
ble crime.” 

“ Regardez vous petit moineaux,” said that bad boy Lewey, in French, 
and then made up a frightful face at the little midshipman, so that the latter 
could see it. 

What the French lad said was simply “ Look at the little cock-sparrow,” 
but, as the midshipman did not know the language, he thought it was some- 
thing much worse, and swelled up at once. 

“What the devil do you mean by speaking your foreign lingo on this 
deck?” the little fellow asked. “ Jabber in English if you want to talk.” 

“Did n’t you say that the captain was anxious to see me?” I asked. 
“He sent word this morning that he wanted my chum and me to dine with 
him. Say, little one, what is he to have for dinner? ‘ Something good, I 
hope.”, 

The look of horror that passed over that midshipman’s face will haunt 
me to my dying day. The idea that the captain of a crack ship-of-war 
should invite two common sailor boys to his table was so absurd and pre- 
posterous, that the little officer was speechless, and could only glance at us 
in a helpless sort of way, and wink his eyes to see if he was awake, or 
dreaming. Midshipmen, in those days, had less assurance than now, but I 
‘think they were better sailors, because they had practical experience on the 
ocean, and not theoretical teachings. For once that little fellow could not 
answer back, as his nature prompted, but at last he managed to gasp out, — 

“ The captain wants to see a boy named Thom, in his cabin. If you are 
the one follow me, but I ‘d like to have you on the Ceynne for a short 
cruise. I ’d warm you, you had better believe.” 

“ You a’n’t big enough to handle a powder-monkey,” I said, and followed 
the officer aft, wondering what the deuse the captain wanted with me. I 
could think of nothing except that I was to be arraigned and tried for killing 
some of the old women on shore the Sunday that Lewey rode horseback. 
He had made a mistake, and confounded a good, nice boy with a bad one, 
and would feel sorry when he discovered that he was mistaken. 

I followed the midshipman aft with many misgivings, and imagined if I 
should be shot, or hanged at the yard-arm, and if Lewey would come for- 
ward at the last moment, and say I was innocent, and that he was the guilty 
party. The officers all looked at me a little suspiciously, as though I was 
a criminal, but, conscious of my integrity and goodness, I marched by 
them, passed the marine that stood guard at the door of the captain’s cabin, 
and was announced by the midshipman in these words : — 

“ Captain Stripling, here is the boy you desired to see, sir.” 

Captain Peterson was seated at a table, and on that table were decanters 
and wine-glasses. The old man had taken one or two drinks with the cap- 
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tain of the Ceynne, for his face beamed with pleasure, and he actually 
smiled on me, as the naval officer said, to my surprise, — 

“Thom, my lad, I received, while in Mazatland, a letter from my old Bos- 
ton friend, Mr. Gagena, your guardian, asking me to give you a hail if I 
should run across you, stating that you were in the Admittance, Peterson, 
master.” 

I bowed quite politely, and wondered if he would ask me to take a glass 
of wine. I also noticed that he did not say Captain Peterson. Merchant 
captains are masters in the opinion of naval officers, not captains, as we 

usually call them. : 

“It was very kind of my guardian to refer to me,” I said, and I mentally 
thanked the old gentleman for his thoughtfulness. 

“ Now, my lad, I desire to do you any favor that I can consistently, out 
‘of friendship for my old acquaintance,” the captain of the Ceynne said. 
“ Are you tired of sea life?” 

“ Well, sir, I don’t think that I shall want any more after this trip,” I 
replied. 

“ But you are quite satisfied as you are, hey?” 

“Oh, yes, sir, 1am very much pleased with my ship, and officers,” and, 
as I uttered the words, my captain beamed on me, and said, — 

“ He is de best boy on my ship. Ve could n’t get along vidout him.” 

This was very flattering from the old man, who had more than once de- 
clared that Lewey and I were young scalawags, and full of mischief, I was 
glad -to be endorsed in the presence of such a gentleman as Captain Strip- 
ling, and began to think that we were not as bad as Captain Peterson would 
have us believe. 

“ If there is anything that I can do for you, while on the coast, don't fail 
to come and see me,” and the naval officer bowed, as if to intimate that the 
interview was ended, but suddenly thought of something, and said, “ Will 
you have a glass of wine, my lad?” . 

“ Oh, no, sir,” I answered, with an innocent air, so becoming to a good 
boy. “I don’t think that wine is suitable for lads like me.” 

“Thom is von of dem boys vot never drinks vine,” the old man said. 
“ He is a very trusty lad, and is much liked for his honesty.” 

With this parting shot from my captain, I passed out of the cabin, and 
was looked at by the officers and men as a living curiosity, for all wondered 
what in the name of common sense the captain of the Ceynne could have to 
say to a boy like me, and even the old captain of the gun, when I sauntered 
forward, said, in a gruff whisper, — 

“If you wants to lean on. that gun a little while you can, but don’t soil 
it.” 

“ Thank you,” I said, and, to his invense disgust, continued, “I fear that 
I might get some of the blacking on my shirt: The gun does n’t look any 
too clean.” 

He growled a benediction.on my head, and went off to keep watch on his 
beloved carronade, and see that no one ventured to touch it. Gunners are 
a little tenacious on such subjects sometimes. 

Lewey was anxious to learn all about the subject of my visit, and when I 

"told him was delighted. 
“If ve ever turns pirates,” he said, “and de Ceynne should overhaul 
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us, de cap'en let us:go''cos he is your friend. Now vere dat e-ved- 
sel to cruise in?” 

Just at this important point in our conversation Captain Peterson came 
out of the cabin, with the commander of the Ceynne, and we boys hurried 
into the boat, and just as we took our places PS ae 
boatswain’s 

“ Muster aft for grog.” 

Lewey wanted to return on board, and get a tot, for it was an act of ‘cour- 
tesy to ask all visiting sailors to go to the grog-tub, and share with the 
crew, but: told him the old man had vouched for our reputations as good 
boys, and it would not do to destroy all that he had said, for the sake of a 
little rum. This hardly satisfied him, but he submitted, and just then the 
side was piped for the messenger boys, and our captain came down the 
steps, and took his seat, and we shoved off, and pulled to our own ship, 
but, as we arrived alongside, the old man said, in a very mild and erway 
tone, — 

“Thom, I ’m going arter deer this arternoon, and you may go vid me.” 

- I was delighted at the chance, and thought that, after all, it was not bad 
to have the friendship of a naval officer on the coast of California, for Lew- 
ey spread the news that Captain Stripling was my uncle, or father, I have 
now forgotten which, had called me into his cabin, and then and there of- 
fered me the position of midshipman on the Ceynne, and intimated that if 
Captain Peterson did not release me from the Admittance he would send a 
file of marines on board, and take me by force out of the vessel, that I had 
nobly declined to accept of the offer, stating, in positive terms, that I was 
too much attached to my own ship, and crew, that I could not go unless 
Lewey went with me, and was also appointed an officer. I forgave my 
French friend for misrepresentation at the time, and I see no reason why I 
should not at this late day, for I was treated with more consideration than 
ever, and pointed out to captains and shore people as the lad who did not 
want to be a naval officer, and wear a uniform. I can’t remember that I de- 
nied the report, and, if I had, it could not have been of much use, for no 
one would have believed me, as all liked the idea. But, at any rate, the old 
man smiled on me quite blandly at times, and said that all of his boys were 
young gentlemen, that is, until we did something more outrageous than 
usual, and then he would say with anger that we were “de wuss little 
scamps dat he ever did see, and dat ve vould all live to be hanged by de 
neck,” which was encouraging for the lads, who were straining every nerve 
to be just as good as they could be, and live. 

After dinner when the Ceynne and Admittance had furled their dried, 
»ails, which had been loosed to get the sunshine, I put on a pair of shoes, 
—they did not feel good, I had been ware-footed so long, — and prepared 
to accompany the captain on his deer hunt. I hinted to the master that it 
would not be a bad plan to let me take one of the ship’s muskets, and some 
powder, and balls, but he refused to comply. 

“] vants to live a few years longer,” he said, when I broached the sub- 
ject. “I dinks I should like to see Bosten vonce more. I don’t takes you 
vid me: to fool around a gun, and shoots me in de back, ven | is not lookin’,” 
and from this I inferred that he did not have perfect confidence in the 
ship’s muskets. They were a poor lot, take them all and all, and liable to 
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burst at any-time, if inexperienced persons handled them. He must have 
- thought that I was unaccustomed to fire-arms, by his refusal. 

We landed at the ravine near the: fort, where the sand was white and 
firm, and almost frightened the soldiers into a panic when they saw the tall 
form of the old man, rifle in hand, advancing upon them. They had just 
about decided to take to the woods, when I shouted out, in response to their 
challenge, the simple word, — 

“ Amigos,” or friends, and' they dropped their muskets, came toward. us, 
and welcomed us with the customary greeting of, — 

“Dar me tobaco,” which, I am very sorry to state, the old man: responded 
to with the polite salutation of, — a 

“ Go to the devil,” and paid no more attention. to the defenders of the 
government, but, as the soldiers. failed to understand him, it did not matter 
much what he said to them. 

We struck into the pine woods just back of the fort, and wandered in- 
ward in search of game. As I had to keep some few paces in the-rear of 
the captain, out of courtesy, I felt that our luck in shooting would not 
amount to much. The master had entirely original ideas about deer stalk- 
ing, and I did not deem it quite proper to suggest new ones. He thought 
it necessary to warn the deer that we were in the forest for the purpose of 
shooting them, and the soonerthey showed themselves, and were killed, the 
better it would be for them and us. Consequently, the captain, when he 
desired to ask me certain questions, as to the best: way to extricate a ship 
from an impossible position, would not turn his head, and speak in a whis- 
per, but. roared out the interrogations: in a kind of Cape+Horn tone, that 
must have edified every deer within.ten miles of us, and when he put his 
foot down, and it is not:a very smallone by any means, he did not seem to 
care. if: he cracked a dozen. dry sticks, as long as: the feet did not slip from 
under his heavy form. The dead leaves we met: were very attractive, for 
the captain always waded through them, and kicked them one side, as if he 
was not certain butia deer might be concealed beneath them, and be ready 
to pop out if thoroughly scared by our invasion.. 

I enjoyed: the walk through those pine. woods, with their fresh, delicious 
odors, and: watched the flight of birds as they flew from tree to tree, and 
heard’the heavy, monotonous booming of the surf on the shore, south of 
the Point/of Pines. Once in a while the old man would cry out, — 

“Do see anything, Thom and I would answer, — 

“Not. yet, sir, But we must-see deer before.a great while,” and resume 
my occupation of watching the birds, and a great: golden. eagle, that was 
‘up in the air, and looking for a supper:on:the dull earth beneath: him, 

My words seemed to encourage the:captain, and he would crash through 
some decayed twigs, and make such an infernal noise that the eagle scream- 
ed in fright; and mounted upward many fathoms, to get away from the 
earthquake that he thought was raging beneath him, and all the turkey 
buzzards, for a mile in extent, came toward us, under the impression that a 
vaquero was having a desperate tussle witha wild bullock, and that there 
would be refuse matter:for them: before long. 

_ We wandered around until we reached the. shore, where. the heavy surf 
was booming on the white, sandy beach, and a beautiful sight it was in those 
days. I should like to see if it is the:same now:-that it was in-other times, 
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and to sit on: that identical sand hill, and look off across the bay, and have 
my memory carry me back to boyhood’s days, with my old captain by my 
side, and hear him talk of the great changes that have taken place in the 
last forty years, or since we were shipmates, and, if I live long enough, and 
ever get sufficient money, I will again visit Monterey, and look at the place 
where so many boyish pranks were played on the good people of the town 
by Lewey, Tom, and myself. 

We sat down, and the old man talked Jong, well, and earnestly of his 
early life, hardships, and the struggles he made to get promotion. For an 
hour we remained there, and the positions of boy and man were forgotten 
for the time, but, just as we were about to resume ourtramp, and frighten 
the denizens of the forest toward the southern part of the country, I hap- 
pened to look up, and there, within ten fathoms of us, stood’ a majestic 
buck, with a noble pair of horns, and head thrown high in the air, sniffing 
at us, and wondering whe we were, and what we were after. The deer of 
California, in those days, was not the timid creature of the present period, 
for the Mexicans were too lazy to hunt, even if they had owned good rifles, 
which they did not, and so the game multiplied, and only an American trap- 
per, from across the Rocky Mountains, took a shot at the bucks and does 
that abounded in the woods. I have seen at one time, ona hill, just over- 
looking Monterey, and within sight of the dogs, and sound of the church 
bells, seven noble deer. They seemed to care but little for my presence, 
only looking at me in wonderment, and without alarm. 

The captain was about to‘make 2 movement, but I stopped him with a 
whisper and gesture, and nodded my head in the direction of the buck. 

The old man turned, saw the prize, and reached out his hand for the rifle, 
buat he trembled so much, having a touch of the buck ague, that I feared he 
would miss, and we should go back to the ship deerless. With an effort, 
however, he steadied his nerves, broaght the rifle to his shoulder, as he sat 
on the sand, took a steady aim, and fired. 

The buck gave a mighty bound, ran for a few fathoms, and tumbled over 
dead. He was shot directly through the heart, and did not move after he 
fell. 

The captain uttered a shrill yell, and ran toward his prize, and then we 
had the pleasure of seeing two does, which had been concealed in a thicket, 
bound out of sight. We might have secured one of them had we remained 
quiet, and re-loaded the rifle. But ome was enough for that day, the master 
said. 

We cut the deer’s throat, removed the entrails, and then found that the 
' dead back was more than I' could stagger under, for it weighed one hundred 
and ninety-five pounds, after it was dressed, so the captain had to shoulder 
and carry it to the boat, while I took the rifle and powder flask: 

We got on: board at five o'clock, and a nice haunch of venison was 
despatched to the Ceynne, for Captain Stripling, and a fore-quarter to the 
ward-room officers, while Lewey and I obtained our share from the galley, 
in a mysterious manner, or we should have missed our portion, through a 
little oversight on the part of the cabin officials, no doubt. 

' ‘That’ evening at sundown, as the quarter-boat was called away for the 
shore, to bring on board Mr. Mellus for the night, Mr. Prentice came to me, 
and spoke very low, as though he was in trouble. 
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“Thom,” he said, “I want: ee to do me a favor, and not scien 
know ie” 

'“ Certainly,” I said, wondering what he was driving at. 

“The fact of it is,” he whispered, “1 have been suffering for some days 
with a terrible pain in my stomach. I fear it is a cancer. Now take this 
dollar, and bring me off a bottle of Old Cook’s auguardiente. Keep it out 
of sight until I call for it. I hope it will do me good. Wrap the bottle up 
in your monkey jacket, so the captain won’t notice it.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” I replied, and went on shore, got the Sqete, and stowed 
it away in the stern-sheets, and delivered it safely. 

The next night, just before I started for the shore, the second mate also 
came to me, looking very serious. 

“ Thom,” he said, “ take this dollar, go to Old Cook’s, and get me a bot- 
tle of auguardiente. I have a terrible pain in my stomach. I fear it is can- 
cer. Don’t let the old man or Mr. Prentice see the bottle. Wrap it up in 
your monkey jacket, and keep it until I call for it. I can’t stand: this pain 
much longer without going on the sick list.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” I answered, and, when we pulled on board, the old man 
sat over my jacket, in which was concealed a bottle of native rum. 

The next night the third mate also took me one side, just before I went 
on shore, and whispered softly, — 

“ Thom, Iam in terrible pain, and fear that J haveacancer. Take this dol- 
lar, and get me a bottle of Old Cook’s auguardiente, and don’t let the old 
man, or the first and second mates, see it. Wrap it up in your monkey 
jacket, and hold on to it until I call for it.” 

“ Certainly, sir,” I answered, quite readily, and began to wonder if can- 
cer was a contageous disease. It was no business of mine, however, if I 
did not catch it. I wanted to oblige the officers, for the more I aided’ them, 
the more they would aid me, by giving me light jobs. 

When the boat came off that night the captain did not suspect that there 
was a bottle of poison in the little locker in the stern-sheets. If he had 
there would have been an explosion, and I should have lost my position 
as coxswain. I would never have told him who the liquor was for, as that 
would have made trouble for the officers. 

However, Old Cook was delighted with his seteunted trade, and even 
thought of taking a wife on the strength of his large sales, but, just before 


_ the ceremony was to take place, got drunk, and swore that he could lick St. 


Peter, or St. Anthony, with one hand tied behind his back, and the priests 
said that his catholicy was not even skin deep, and refused to unite him in 
the bonds of holy matrimony with the half-breed woman. She was so much 
disappointed that she went to live with a trapper, and did not even ask the 


. blessing of the holy fathers on the union, or pay the usual fees, about a dol- 


lar, I believe. The priests cursed Old Cook, and when he got drunk he 
would curse them in return, and so they had a square thing between them, 
and no one to this day knows which got the best of it, and we probably 
never shall, for I don’t believe Cook ever went to heaven, and as for the 


_others, we must wait and see, and hope for the best. 


But the officers’ internal cancers were never cured, I am inclined to think, 
for they were always troublesome when we were in Monterey, but did not 
ache at other ports. However, I escaped all such jobs as slushing down 
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‘the masts, tarring the rigging, or painting spars, and so was inclined to 
bless the diséases to which sailors in California were subjected, in those 
early days. 

. One afternoon, while the captain was on shore, and the mate was in 
ahetae of the ship, we had something that looked like a mutiny for a while, 
in spite of the close proximity of a United-States naval sloop-of-war. Our 
men had become dissatisfied with constant work, and the daily use of fresh 
meat, instead of that staple dish called salt-junk. Beef boiled, fried, and 
stewed, did not suit them, and, led on by Charley, the Dane, there was an 
outbreak, and we boys clustered aenwent to see and hear all that transpired. 
Anything for a change. 

Charley was an ugly fellow, always nuttin and growling when he had 
work to do that did not suit him, for he only wanted dandy jobs. He was 
not liked by the men, yet, for a time, did lead them. As for us boys, we 
detested him for the airs that he put on, and really hoped that some day he 
would be humiliated, and brought low. There had long been a little ill- 
feeling between Mr. Prentice and the Dane, and it culminated by Charley 
refusing to do some work that the mate had ordered him to perform. The 
man uttered a few impudent words, and walked forward. Mr. Prentice did 
not lack courage, but he would not precipitate a row when the captain was 
on shore, for he intended the old man should take a hand, if there was any 
necessity for it. 

The old sailors, to a man, rallied around the Dane, and seemed inclined 
- to support him by deeds, but the ordinary seamen, although collected near 
the foremast, merely looked on, and took no sides, for or against the officers 
of the ship. They knew if they did, one way or the other, that they would 
gain nothing, so were disposed to hold off, and see the fun. 

Mr. Prentice went torward, when told that the men were inclined to be in 
a mutinous state, and was followed by the second and third mates, as a sup- 
porting staff in case there were hard blows exchanged. 

“Well, men,” asked the mate, “what is the trouble with you? Why 
don’t you tutn to, and go to work?” 

“ Ve has had enough of dis bloody old hooker, and de grub ve gets,” was 
the answer of the Dane, with an impudent smile, and a look of defiance. 

“Then complain to the captain, and not tome, I do not command the 
ship, or regulate the labor. I am told what to do, and see the work car- 
ried on,” Mr. Prentice said, in a mild tone, and with no show of anger. 

“ Ve does no more duty on dis hooker till ve has less vork, and better 

grub,” was the sullen answer of Charley, the spokesman. 

“ Do you all agree to that?” asked Mr. Prentice, appealing to the crew. 

Three or four said that they did, while others, including English Jack, 
looked at the sloop-of-war in an ominous manner, and remained silent. 
They knew that, at a signal, a boat-load of marines from the Ceynne would 
be landed on our decks, and all hands put in irons, and punished ‘if neces- 
sary. 

“ Men,” said the mate, in a determined tone, “I have been in the fore- 
castle as well as you. I worked my way aft. I know a sailor’s duty as 
well as an officer’s. I do not want to be hard with you. I have not been. 
You must go to work, and lay your grievance before the captain. If you re- 
fuse I shall run up a signal of distress, and in five minutes a cutter from 
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the Ceynne will be alongside. I have served in the United-States Navy 
three years, and know that with the captains of that service there is but lit- 
tle sympathy for mutinous sailors. Will you turn to?” 

“ Blank de navy, and all de cap’ens in it,” was the grow! of Charley. 
“ Ve knows our rights, and vill stick to ’em. Ve vorks no more till ve has 
salt beef and pork. Ve is sick of fresh grub. You can’t frighten us by 
callin’ on man-of-vars.” 

The mate took one step forward, and I feared that he would strike the 
Dane, but he thought better of it. 1 will give Charley the credit of saying 
that he did not flinch from the encounter, but paced the deck in front of the 
mate, with a scornful smile on his face, and his hands in his beckets, as if 
daring Mr. Prentice to provoke the conflict. He thought his supporters 
would not permit Mr. Prentice to use violence. 

“ ] shall send for the captain,” the mate said, after a moment's reflection, 
“and not for a cutter from the Ceynne. All who are not with Charley turn 
to.” 

Ten of the men responded, leaving six to sit on the windlass, smoke, 
and discuss theit plans. Old Jones and English Jack went to work. They 
had served in the English and American navies. Scotch Jack would have 
joined them, but had been drinking a glass of auguardiente, obtained in 
some mysterious manner, and was ugly, and wanted to fight. 

“Thom, man the quarter-boat, and go on shore for the captain,” the mate 
said. “Tell him that his presence is needed immediately, as some of the 
men refuse duty.” 

Did you ever notice how delighted pecyte are to carry bad news, or disa- 
greeable messages? Well, we boys felt just as though we had struck a bo- 
nanza of trouble, and that the old man would be taken “all aback ” at the 
intelligence. It gave us something to talk about, to think of, to speculate 
on, and we were in high glee as we hurried our strokes toward the shore. I 
felt two inches taller as I trotted past the custom house, and started in 
search of the captain. 

I found him at last, chatting Spanish with a pretty little Mexican girl, the 
daughter of one of the old residents, who owned cattle on a thousand hills, 
and was always squeezed when there was a revolution, He was as thin in 
person as he pretended to be in purse, when a forced loan was required of 
- I delivered my message in as subdued a tone as possible, to hide the ex- 
ultation that I felt, and the captain looked as though the news bored him, 
and | know it would have bored me had I been in his place. Then he shook 
hands with the lady, although there was no occasion for it, as we did not in- 
tend to sail for several days, and started for the beach, leaving me to follow 
as best I could. 

As‘be left the house I fingered behind for a moment, and then spoke to 
the lady in a hurried manner, in Spanish, 

“ O senorita hermoso,” I said, “will you let me kiss your hand, or the 
ground on which you walk?” 

The lady actually laughed as she extended her pretty little brown hand, 
and said, in a voice that was like the tones of a French music box, such as 
is carried in one’s pocket, — 

“Tomar uno, muchacho,” or that is; “Take one, boy,” and, as I kissed 
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her hand, I did. not stop to ask if it had been washed quite recently, as 
some men would have done. 

I saw that the captain was under good headway for the beach, and that 
he had not turned to see what bad become of me. The kiss on that dear 
little hand emboldened me, as 1 was rather inclined to be timid, and 
thought I would give a pound of pilot bread — my daily allowance — for a 
salute on her pretty thin lips, 

“ Uno otro beso?” I asked, and made a motion toward her face, and if 
’ the little darling did not bend her-pretty head, and kiss me as cheerfully as 
if 1 had been her brother. She looked upon me as a boy, and did not think 
that she was injuring herself or me by giving what I so much desired. 

Ah, well, years have passed since that innocent little kiss, but I remember 
it as vividly as if it were yesterday, for it was the first one that I received 
from a Mexican lady of position. Of course I did n’t count the few kisses 
poor girls gave me, in exchange for ship bread. Those did n’t amount to 
much. But some months after I was enabled to render a service to the lit- 
tle maiden, and amply repaid her for her kindness. It was only to a boy 
that the kiss was given. But I felt so proud of her confidence that I walked 
_ on air all the way to the beach, and wondered if I had not better rum away 
and marry the lady, and become a good Catholic, and a naturalized Mexi- 
can. I think that one more kiss would have made me a convert to any” 
thing that she desired. But she did not give me another until there were 
troublesome times, and then one night, in a burst of gratitude, took a 
rapid advantage of me, and made an effort to kiss my hand. Thank fortune 
she did not succeed, but shed tears when she found that she had failed 
to express her sense of joy at an escape from danger, through my exertions 
in her behalf. 

“Thom,” said the old man, as we walked toward the beach, turning 
around so suddenly that he almost caught me with a double grimace on my 
face, “ vot is de row on board?” 

I told him, as well as 1 was able, what had occurred, but he did not seem 
to be much moved by the information. We pulled leisurely on board, and 
Mr. Prentice and the captain had a quiet conversation on the quarter<deck, 
and then came the order, — 

“ All hands muster aft.” 

The men came te the quarter<leck very slowly, as though ‘they did not 
relish the expected interview, but, as they grouped near the mainmast, the 
captain opened fire with a speech, something like the following : — 

“ Mens, Mr. Preatice tells me dat you has not been good mens dis after- 
noon, and dat you refuses to turn to ven you is told to. Now let me hear 
all dat you vants me-to hear, and be quick about it. Who is de man vot is 
to speak for you?” 

Charley stepped forward, but he did not seem quite as confident as when 
he faced Mr. Prentice an hour before. 

“Ve vants salt beef for our dinners,” the Dane said. “ Ve is tired of dis 
same old ding, — fresh grub. Beside, ve has more vork den is good for us. 
_ It ison deck at daylight, and not knock off till dark, Ve has no time to 
mend our clothes, except Sunday, and dem ve vants to goon shore. Ve 
jane. 
and salt grub.” 
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41s dere any other vot vishes to speak?” the old man’ asked ina 
subdued tone, but he looked i ot 

No one answered.’ 

Come, tells me all at dis time, for I 
and ‘foreber.. Spéaks to me all de ‘mens vot vants to.” 

»«T has spoken for dem,” answered Charley in aft impudent tone, that’ 
would have owe a better-tempered man than the master of the Admit- 
tance. 

‘“ You has, hey?” and the old man made a spring, and, before his coun- 
tryman knew what was going to happen, a strong, boney hand had him by 
the neck, and he was lying on the deck at the mercy of the captain. 

*“You lets me up,” cried the prostrate sailor, but tev eet wets men did 
not move to his rescue, or say a word. 

“ Yes, I lets you up ven I pleases,” was the answer, accompanied with a 
shake that made the Dane’s teeth rattle. “You gives me back talk, vill 
you? You tells me vot you vill do, and vot you von’t do, vill you? Bring 
de irons, Mr. Prentice. -1 vill teach de mens dat I am master of dis ship, 
and dat no von talks back to me vhile I is in charge.” 

’ The handcuffs were ready, and soon slipped on the wrists of Charley, and 
then he was allowed 'to arise, but all the fight was not taken out of him, for 
he said, in a sullen tone, — 

“You be sorry for dis, you sees if you is not.” 

“1 vill, vill 1?” and the old man’s heavy fist was raised. If he had 
struck the sailor would have been badly hurt But the captain thought bet- 
ter of it, and let his arm drop. He would not take advantage of the Dane’s 
defenceless condition to punish him. There were other ways at his dispos- 
al, and he knew how to use them, when the proper time arrived. 

“Put dat man in de run,” the captain said; meaning the darkest and 
most disagreeable place on board the ship, and then turning to the crew, he 
dismissed them with these words: “Go for’ard, and do your duty, and let 
me hear no more of dis blanked nonsense. I am de cap’en of dis ship, and 
1 means to be de cap’en, and I vill be obeyed, or de vust for you.” 

Every man went: forward at once, and returned to his duty, and thus was. 
quelled an incipient mutiny, that might have caused trouble toa man with 
less nerve than our captain. 

‘Charley was kept on bread-and water, and in irons, tor twoneptone hours, 
then released, the spunk all ‘taken out of him, and from that day his life 
was an unhappy one on board the Admittance. He had failed to gain his 
point, and the crew did not look upon him as a champion ‘arly longer. He 
had led‘them along, and been punished, and that was enough for his ship- 
mates. ‘To be'a leader in the forecastle a sailér must not fail at any time, 
and be ready to give harder blows than he receives. 

Charley strove to regain his'supremacy, but Scotch Jack put in his claim, 
and taunted the Dane for his want of pluck, and not being a fighting man. 
There was a’short struggle over sea chests, tin pans, and pots, a few heavy 
blows, some blood, a black eye, and Charley was no longer of any account. 
A new king had arisen, and sat upon the throne. No inquities were made 
about Jack’s black eye, or the’ Dane’s bruised face. The mates knew the 
meaning, and did not profess much curiosity on the subject. They were’ 
‘not sorry that Charley had fallen, and we boys were delighted. The next. 
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bottle of auguardiente I brought off for one of the officers, I pulled the 
cork, poured out two gills of the liquor, filled up with water, and gave 
Scotch Jack such a tot of grog one evening, he thought for a while that 
he was in paradise, and that I was a cherubim with wings. But the mate 
said that Old Cook’s auguardiente was growing weaker, and did not seem to 
hit his cancer as formerly, and he feared it would ultimately carry him by 


* the board. 


As I have said, there was not a boy on the ship who did not hate Charley, 
and we were glad of his downfall, for he had been cross and overbearing in 
his course toward us, and spoke and acted as if he was an officer, instead 
of a foremast hand, while Scotch Jack was pleasant, and would always show 
us how to do fancy jobs, and make all kinds of curious knots. Beside, Jack 
was peaceable, except when he was drunk, and that was not often, for he 
could not always get liquor. 

And now commenced the delightful task, to the officers, of working up 
Charley's “old iron,” as it is called on ship-board, a deliberate system of 
breaking down a man who is disliked by the people of the cabin. He had 
always been given the best of jobs, such as repairing sails, pointing ropes, 
making knots, and knew nothing of the drudgery of bringing off hides from 
the shore, or of being in the water at all hours of the day and night. This 

_was changed. He was called upon to perform the most degrading jobs, 
such as ordinary seamen have to undertake. He was made to-scrub the 
deck with brooms, pass water, use a swab, to tar down the rigging, beat the 
rust from the iron work, to wade in the water, carry hides on his head, and 
do a hundred things that must have galled his spirit, and made him nearly - 
burst with mortification and rage. The mates would pile on the burdens 
with a calm indifference tohis sufferings, for they had received orders to 
work up his “ old iron,” and they liked the job. 

Had the Dane refused to do what he was was ordered to perform it would 
have been mutiny, and then the captain could have made a “spread eagle” 
of the man, for in those days merchant skippers could tie up a sailor, the 
same as on board a man-of-war, and inflict as many bldws as they-pleased. 
Charley knew all this, and did not dare to provoke a flogging, the most de- 
grading punishment a sailor can receive. He had aimed high all the voy- 
age, and had overshot the mark, yet he would have suceeded if he had not 
met a spirit that was more resolute than his own. He had grasped ata. 
sceptre, ard failed to secure it. He was helpless. 

At last the fellow grew sick, or pretended to be ill, and could do no silly, 
as he said that he had rheumatism in his legs, from exposure to the weather. 
Still he was kept at work picking oakum, or knotting yarns, and. there was 
no peace for him. Even the ordinary seamen grew so bold as to call him. 
an “old sojer,” men who had been compelled'to wait for their food until 
the king had overhauled the kids, and selected such meat and duff as he 
pleased, regardless of the wants of others. Then the boys snorted at him, 
and mocked him, and the officers heard them, and rather encouraged the 
scamps to kick the man when he was down. Even Lewey had a fling at 
him, and wanted to know if he and his countrymen would like to surrender 
some more naval ships to the English, and help break down another Great 
Napoleon, forgetting that the Danes fought well to save those ships, and 
would have kept them, and licked the English out of their boots, had not the 
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admiral of the Jatter asked for a cessation of hostilities, when getting the 
worst of the battle, and then moved his vessels to good positions, and re- 
newed the fight to better advantage. | 

I pointed out to Lewey his injustice, but the French lad was wild over 
Napoleon, and replied, — 

“ Dey got de ships, and de Danes should have knowed dat de English 
vould cheat 'em at last. Dat is de reason I laugh at Charley, and I hate all 
who do not love de name of de Great Napoleon,” 

Some few days after the episode with the crew, the black doctor gorged 
himself one afternoon with tripe, and other refreshing food, and had such 
an attack of the colic, that he howled likea negro at a revival. As it was 
evident he could do no work for several days,— although the captain gave 
him about a quart of refreshing salts, to stimulate his system, —the old man 
looked over his crew to see who should do duty in the cook’s place, and, by 
a happy inspiration, one of these ideas that come to a man only once in a 
lifetime, he fixed his eye on Lewey, laboring under the impression, like 
many other people, that, because the lad was French, he must be a natural- 
born cook. He thought it would sound well with the Mexicans to say that 

his mesa was supplied by a French cordonbleu, and that it would give his 
- cabin’an air of importance never before attained. 

Lewey was called aft, and informed of the honor that was to be conferred 
upon him, and, although the boy assured the old man that he never cooked 
so much as a meal of victuals in his life, it made no difference. The cap- 
tain supposed it was the natural modesty of the lad that prompted him to 
decline the office, and, to my consternation, Lewey was ordered out of the 
boat, and into the galley, to get breakfast. 

To my surprise the French lad did not seem much dejected at the change, 
- and I thought that he was a little ungrateful not to show more feeling at the 
patting, after all the favors I had shown, in permitting him to carry the old 
women and men to the boat, through the surf. But I consoled him with 
the suggestion that he could now supply me with all the little delicacies I 
desired, and not be whder the necessity of stealing them. 

“ The saints forbid,” the French lad said, as he laid a hand most affec- 
tionately on my neck. ‘“ Don’t you eat anyding dat I prepares. You jist 
vait, and you see de kind of cook dat I am,” and the boy sighed, as he im- 
agined the style of messes he was likely to dish up. He was very deep 
and cool. 

The next morning Lewey went to the galley at an early hour, started a 
fire, and seemed to enter into the spirit of his new business with much zeal 
and energy, and whea the hands were told to get breakfast, they carried 
their pots to the galley with much confidence to get their uswal supply of 
coffee, while the kids were filled high with fried meat, but it had a queer 
look, even if there was enough for all the men’s breakfast. __ 

Seon there was a howl and a roar from the forecastle, a yell and a scream 
from the steerage, a damn and a curse of magnitude from the cabin, and 
then a swift tramping of feet on the deck, and violent exclamations, 
and soon the eld man came out of the cabin, his nose as wrinkled as a ram's 
horn, and each hair on his head standing erect, as though he had just 
heard that his best girl had married some swah of a landsman. As he 
emerged from his private retreat he was confronted with angry men, each 
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with a tia pot in his. hand, while the ordinary seamen carried. the kids of 
smoking beefsteaks, 

“ Vell, vot in dunder does you vant now?” asked Captain Peterson of 
the crew. 

“We want to know what kind of grub this is for hard-working men?” 
Old Jones demanded, and handed his pot of coffee to the old man to taste. 

a look of deep disgust. 

“ By blank,” he yelled, “ it ’s salt water. Just vot ve has in de cabin.” 

_ “ And look at this grub for our breakfast,” Old Jones continued. “ That 
bloody Frenchman calis it beefsteak.” 

The old man examined a mass of white, raw meat, and a look of contempt 
passed over his face. The new cook had fried the stuff in hot water, in- 
stead of fat, and not half cooked it at that, consequently it was parboiled, 
and stale, and wilted. Lewey had also forgotten to substitute fresh water 
for salt in the coppers, and the coffee was made of the latter, and not drinka- 
ble for those who like their concoction of beans and chiccory without sea- 
soning. 

“ Send dat French scoundrel aft,” the old man roared, and Lewey came 
to the quarter-deck, not in the least cast down by his failure. The men 
looked threatening, and, had not the boy been a favorite, they would have 
cobbed him over the windlass, before they went to the captain, and com- 


“Vot in de debil is de meanin’ of dis?” roared the old man, pointing to 
the pots of coffee, and the kids of meat, as soon as Lewey made his appear- 
ance, 
The French lad did not lose a bit of his jaunty confidence as he an- 
swered, — 

“Pardon, mon captain, I has made von grand mestake vid de coffee. 
You see I is all in de great hurry dis morning, as eberyding vos new to me, 
and I axes Thom if he vill fill.de coppers vid de vater, and, by gar, I no tell 
him dat it is de fresh vater dat I vants, and he puts in de salt, and J is not 
avare of it, and dat is all I knows about it.” 

“ Thom, is that true?” asked the old man, turning to me, just as though 
I would deny anything that Lewey stated, and, although I knew nothing 
about the salt water or the coppers, I never admired Lewey so much as 
when he stood there facing the captain, and calling on a good boy to sus- 
. tain him in his statements, as he knew that Captain Peterson would believe 
every word | uttered, and the officers also. 

I was about to speak, but Old Jones took the wind out of my sails by 


“Let him hexplain about the grub, sir. We will accept his statement 
about the coffee, but what has he to say about the meat?” 

“ Ah, de beefsteak, Yes, 1 tells you all about dat, You see I forgets de 
fat till it vas too much late. But for de dinner; oh, mon amis, you shall 
see de bon dinner I gets up for all hands. De booful bouillon, so rich and 
nice, and de beef so tender. Ah, you vill all cry out ven you taste him, ‘ De 
French lad is de cook for us all de rest of de vige, and crews of de ships 
nice grub.” 
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“Blame me, if believe they will," Old Jones growled. “Cap’en, we 
don’t want any more of this Frenchman’s dog messes. We ‘has ‘to work 
hard, and we wants good grub. We believes the blamed seamp wants to 
pizen us all, so that he can turn pirate.” 

Lewey smiled in a cold and disdainful manner, but refused to rely to the 
wrong accusation. 

The old man sympathized with them. The wrinkles left his nose. He 
had had salt coffee in the cabin, but the steward had looked out for the 
breakfast, and a cup of tea usurped the place of coffee. He took one’or 
two turns on the quarter-deck, and then his mind was made. up. He would 
have to forego the pleasure of boasting of the services of a French cook, or 
stand the chance of being arrested for murder by some revengeful Mexican 
whose wife or father might be poisoned on board. He was ambitious about 
his mesa, or table, buthe must drop all that, and confine himself to plain 
food. He sighed, and looked at Lewey, and the French boy looked at him, 
the former, so bright, so innocent, that I wanted to take him in my arms, 
and call him blessed. I felt proud of him that morning, more’than ever. 

Then the captain stopped his promenade, and a soft look came into his 
face, as he said, — 

“You scoundrel, you gets out of dat galley, or I kicks you out pretty 
quick. You don’t know enough about de cooking to serve up a dish fit for 
a greaser. You calls yourself a French cook. Bah! you makes me sick 
vid your blanked messes. You takes ree place in de boat, and don’t you 
go near dat galley agin vile you is vid me.” 

~ A far-off, regretful look came into. Lewey’s eyes,as he thought of the dis- 
gtace of being dismissed from his position, but he kept back the tears man- 
fully, if disposed to shed any, and simply said, — 

“Von’t you let me try de bouillon for de dinner, cap rea? Oh, de bonne 
soup dat I vill make. ‘You vill all like him so much.” 

“ Blank you, and your blariked hog’s mess,” roared the old man, in a rage” 
“ If you go near dat galley any more I ‘ll put a rope’s'‘end over your back’ 
Now, mens, go for'ard, and de steward vill get you some breakfast, and cook 
de dinner for you, and tomorrow de doctor vill be vell, as I shall. give him 
another quart of salts dis mornin’. Mr Prentice, do‘not turn de peoples to 
till they has had something to eat. Now you goes for’ard, and be good 
mens,” and then the captain turned to Lewey, and uttered words that he 
has not forgotten, even to this day, for he repeated them to me the last 
time I was in Paris, and laughed so loudly over the recollection, that the 
gargon thought the admiral had taken leave of his me or was oe and 
yet what the captain said was simply, — 

“ Yuu calls yourself a good cook, does you ? You don’t hese how to pre- 
pare a beefsteak even fora Mexican. Don’t tell me dat all Frenchmen tn 
derstand how to cook. It’s a blank lie. Clear out,” and then he told ‘how 
we retreated to the steerage, and put blankets over our heads to prevent the 
shrieks of laughter that would find vent, while Lewey, as ‘soon as I could’ 
command my voice, and speak to him words of congratulation’ on his escape’ 
from the galley, ‘winked one of his blue eyes in a HBP He, —s and said 
in French, — 

Rire vous de bonnet,” or “ Let us laugh in or its equiv 
lent in English. 
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He had nearly poisoned the whole ship’s company, but escaped the 
heat, dust, and grease of the galley, and thought the risk acheap one. He 
was never asked to cook another meal while in the Admittance, and con- 
tinued with me in the quarter-boat all the time we were on the coast. 

It was reported by Mr. Cushing, who had not yet sobered down, that we 
were to get under way at the same time the Ceynne did, and that both ships 
were bound for San Francisco, where the sloop-of-war was to re-fit, and take 
in wood and water. We were to have a race, but, as we had to stop at 
Santa Cruz, we did not think that it would amount to much, Santa Cruz be- 
ing over the other side of the bay, almost due northwest from the anchor- 
age of Monterey, and about fifteen miles distant, although I am not sure as 
to a mile or two, more or less. 

On the 2oth of April we got under way at eight o’clock, or as soon as the 

men had eaten breakfast, and bid farewell to Monterey, and all the pretty 
senoritas, and petty officials of the custom house, who had lived on us for 
over a month, and saw us depart with regretful eyes. We manned the 
windlass with a will, and loosed and made sail as rapidly as our small num- 
ber of .men would permit, but we were determined to show the officers of 
the Ceynne what a merchant ship could do, even if she did not have one 
hundred and seventy-five men on board. We hoisted and sheeted home all 
three topsails at once, covered the ship with canvas at the word “ Let fall,” 
and run up and down the rigging like monkeys, and, as we tripped the an- 
chor, the Admittance turned gracefully toward the north, and, with a light 
breeze from the west, stood over for our port of destination. As we passed 
near the stern of the sloop.of-war. Captain Strip.ing and his officers raised 
their caps, as a parting salute to Lewey and me, or they may have intended 
the courtesy for Captain Peterson, as the latter returned the compliment, 
and we did not, owing to our modest natures. As we drew ahead, and up 
toward the Point of Pines, we heard on the man-of-war the shrill whistle of 
the ‘boatswain’s mates, and the hoarse call of, — 
_ “All hands unmoor ship,” and then the sharp notes of the fife as the men 
stamped around the capstan, and in ten minutes the vessel was covered 
with white canvas, fore and aft, and the sloop-of-war standing in our wake, 
braced up sharp, and with royal-yards crossed, and royals set, and white 
foamat the cutwater, and bending gently over to the increasing breeze, like 
a graceful girl, while waltzing with a good partner, and the man she hopes 
to make her own, providing he is an eligible parti, and the old folks do not. 
oppose him too much, and they are not likely to if he has money, as dispo- 
sition, goodness, and a correct moral character, are not so desirable as they 
were many years ago. 

We took extra pulls at the sheets and halyards, set our royals, tritamied 
the sails. so that they would catch every breath of air, sent Chips to the 
wheel, and there was no occasion to tell him to steer small, for he was the 
best helmsman in the ship, sent a gang of men into the hold to trim the 
vessel a little more by the stern, and then the race had commenced in ear- 
nest, naval vs. mercantile architecture struggling for the temas in a sail- 
ing match. 
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AUTOGRAPH TO MARY. 


BY ADA NAOMT ADAMS. 


Is better far than to have good looks. 

A would-be husband, looking to find 

A woman of soul and heart and mind, 

Is ever ready to eat with zest 


Bropugap, Wisconsin, 1883. 


A well-cooked dinner at her request. 

Learn well your music, sing many songs, 

And improve the time that to them belongs} 
But, when your king comes, his highness hear, 
Reign queen of his heart, and have no fear. 


THE OLD FORTUNE-TELLER'S STORY. 


BY ISABEL VERNON. 


CHAPTER I. 


AM an old woman now, a very old wo- 

man, but it is not time alone that has 
traced these many lines across and across 
the face that was once so fair; that has 
bleached these locks, whose dusky abun- 
dance was once my pride, to a fleecy white- 
ness, for years before it could have happen- 
ed in nature's slow process they were as 
white as they are today. I was a beautiful 
girl once, although there are taany among 
the young and gay, with the unreasoning 
arrogance of youth, who would smile at'the 
declaration, but I say it now without vanity, 
for it was. a fatal gift, and, of all beauty’s 
transient favors that were once bestowed 
upon me so lavishly, but two have outlived 
the wreck which time and sorrow have 
made, — the eyes, whose dark brilliancy 
was the out-spoken admiration of all my 
friends, have never faded nor lost their vivid 
light, and the figure that was se or 
erect that night, sixty years ago, when 
stood on my father’s porch, and bade my 
recreant lover a last farewell, the weight of 
years has failed to bow. 
Sixty years ! 
vista i or traveled so far alone, | some- 
times wonder if the “I” inclosed in this 
worn shell is the same that danced and sang 
and laughed in the long ago? I think it is 
a mistake, that I was never young, and I 
might even cheat myself into that belief 
were it not for some stern remembrances 
that I still retain of those by-gone days, 
memories that, even after the lapse of these 


Looking back through the. 


many years, stir all the evil in nature 
when they rise up before me; of the false 
friend who stole my lover, and of him who 
was more than willing to be taken. 

Yes; 1 gave my lover back his promise, 
his pledges of a love that had ceased to 
exist. I returned his many gifts, their glit- 
ter but a hollow mockery now, robbed of 
the love they typified, and which alone had 
made them valuable to me, I told him that 
I was glad to be free froma e that 
was becoming terribly irksome. I lied! 
But that is no matter now. But avaunt, ye 
skeletons! Go back to your dungeons. It 
is not of my own life I wish to speak, only 
so much as it is interwoven with the story 
I have to tell. 

I could not bear to have it known that I 
had been jilted. I would not endure the 
curious glances of real or pretended friends, 
or the sneers and derision of open enemies, 
so I stole miles and miles away from them 
all,and for many a year it seemed as if I 
had buried the past utterly ; and I had be- 
gun to think that those who had once made 
up the sum of life to me, had passed beyond 
my ken as entirely as if the earth had in- 
deed received them into her bosom, when 
one day there came tome— But wait. I 
will tell it as it happened. 

It was easier then, than in the days of 
railroads and telegraphs, to conceal myself ; 
but it is not necessary to my story to go 
into a detailed description of my tossing 
about the world, suffice it to say that I am 
here in this little mining village, and that I 
gain a livelihood by looking into the future 
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for§ those who are impatient to lift the veil 
from that which has been wisely concealed 
from their gaze; and the people —the 
young people especially — have been very 
good to me, and if I cannot always predict 
a handsome and wealthy husband to the 
girls, and a speedy fortune and loving bride 
to the young men, I at least do not mar the 

resent peer by evil auguries or dark 

My little cottage—the irreverent some- 
times call it the witch’s hut — stands a lit- 
tle out of the village, upon the mine road, a 
rough and rocky path, which leads up to 
the iron mines, among the mountains, 

The mine road is Tittle more than a foot- 
way for the miners who live in the village, 

rriages seldom passing up from this side 
Seesure of its steepness, and the journey 
being even attended with some danger, it 
requiring a careful and skillful hand to pilot 
a spirited horse among the broken rocks 
and sharp pitches of its devious course. 
All the heavy drays and loaded teams pass 
down the other side of the mountain, where 
the slope is more gentle, and the road wide 
and smooth. 

The mountains, so called, are a range of 
low, rambling hills, which bound the sage 
on the north and west, and mingle with the 
clouds on the verge of the horizon in the 
far south, whose sides are rich with their 
burden of iron ore, and which yield up their 
dingy treasures to enrich the pockets of 
their owners, for all the mines within a ra- 
dius of twenty miles are worked by one 
great corporation, whose headquarters are 

the metropolis, all of the business bere 
being carried on under the direction of a 
superintendent and several overseers. 

y cottage is the last on the mine road, 
and stands just where the gentle slope of 
the upward path first juts into steepness. 
At the back a straggling growth of gnarled 
and shaggy trees crowd close up to my lit- 
tle garden, and shake their aged heads and 
toss their great arms menacingly above my 
low roof. 

It was a gloomy afternoon in the late au- 
tumn, several—no matter how many — 
years ago, 
unbroken expanse of gray, the fitful wind, 
and an occasional big snowflake that came 
silently floating down, giving evidence of 
an approaches storm. I was sitting at m 
window, listlessly gazing out upon the land- 
scape. I had been possessed with a rest- 
less nervousness all day, a nervousness that, 
although uncommon, was not new to me, 
and which I knew full well was the precurs- 
or of some evil spirit hovering near. I 
could not divest myself of a certain uneas 
iseling of coming sorrow, a boding of ill 
that I could not shake off. I tried to fix 
my mind, with my eyes, on the great outer 


The sky was covered with an: 


world, but I saw, without noting, the two 
great rage ey with ragged arms closely 
interlocked, that rd my door on either 
side; the rough fields beyond, with their 
broken and neglected fences; and far away 
in the west the low, monotonous chain of 
hills, whose tops I could scarcely distinguish 
from the clouds above them. Some in- 
fluence —it must have been the evil spirit 
before mentioned — had drawn my thoughts 
back to my early life, to the one great grief 
that had turned the bright world to a dun- 
geon’s gloom for me, had wrought such a 
change as only a great and abiding sorrow 
can work, when my attention was attracted 
by a murmur of chattering voices, and 
gay laughter, which, borne onward by the 
wind, fell like music on my ear. I was too 
well accustomed to the sound to be sur- 
prised by it, for I rightly conjectured that 
it was a party of young girls coming to have 
their told, It no 
occurrence for a group of young people, 
rosy with health, gay 
spirits, and full of bright hopes, with an 
avowed desire for fun and a new excitement, 
but really with a half-frightened curiosity to 
peep into the mysteries of the future, to en- 
ter my gate. 

A moment later I caught sight of them as 
they came up the street, and paused before 
my door, All their laughter and gay talk 
was hushed as I admitted them, and they 
filed silently past me, and entered my little 
sitting-room. 

I have noticed that the lively chatter of 
the young is usually hushed in my pres- 
ence, and | sometimes think there is some- 
thing in my appearance that awes them into 
silence, hether it is my long, black robe, 
that hangs in sombre folds about my tall, 
straight form, the burning black eyes set in 
this pale and withered face, or the crimson 
turban that crowns my white hair, whether 
it is one or all of these, that make up a 
presence that fills them with a sort of ter- 
ror, I do not know.; but certain it is that the 
sigh of relief with which they close the out- 
er door. as they. depart, is genuine, and 
tonight, as I took my seat at my little table, 
with my cards before me, I caught the 
glance of more than.one pair of awe-struck 
eyes. They were a company of a dozen 
happy looking girls, but at this distance of 
time I can recall but one face among them 
all, one face that alone made an impress up- 
on my memory, that shone like a star among 
distant rush-lights. 

She might have been seventeen, she 
might have been twenty, for, while the fig- 
ure was rounded into the perfect symmet 
of early womanhood, the face still retained 
the freshness and innocence of a child, I 
was. a beautiful girl in my day, but I could 
never lay claim to beauty like this. If I 
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were to tell in worn and stereotyped phrases 
of the rippling hair, the large, soft eyes, the 
perfect complexion, the clear-cut profile, I 
could not convey an idea of her as she 
stood before me that day, for I could not 
describe the sweet, tender expression, like 
the warm haze that softens the splendors of 
the Indian summer, that rested on her face, 
nor the winning smile that curved the 
bright lips, nor of the unaffected grace of 
every movement. I had heard of Helen 
Allwyn’s surpassing loveliness, but the half 
had not been told me, She was the last to 
take her place at the table. I had given all 
the otbers a happy future, with husbands 
and children, health and wealta, and I saw 
the light come into downcast eyes, the flush 
widen on credulous faces, as they eagerly 
swallowed every word I spoke, 

“Such a beautiful face ought to bring a 
double portion of happiness,” I said, as 
Helen Allwyn took ber seat before me. 

-“ Beauty does not always bring happi- 
ness or food fortune,” she returned, with a 
rare smile, 

“ Ay, young lady, I know it, I knowit,” I 
said. 


“You must have been very beautiful 
once,” she continued gently, after a pause. 

I made no reply, and my silence was 
more effective than speech could possibly 
have been, for she did not venture to pursue 
the matter further, but cut the cards with- 
out speaking, and returned them to me. 
Something uncanny seemed to possess the 
insensate bits of .pasteboard, for, handle 
them as I might, they would all go wrong. 
Instead of a bright future there were dark 
clouds hovering thick above her path, and 
it would require a strong band, and much 
circumspection and skill, to sweep them all 
asunder. 

I turned the cards down upon the table, 
placed my hand over them, and looked 
straight into the girl’s splendid face. She 
saw my hesitation, and rightly interpreted 
it. 

“Tell me the truth,” she said softly, 
“tell me all the truth.” 

And a breathless hush reigned through 
the room as I unfolded Helen Allwyn’s fu- 
ture to her. 

“Your fortune is in your own hands, 
young lady,” I began. “There are two 
roads that lie before you. One leads to 
prosperity, happiness, and long life, the 
other to destruction and death, and it is 
given into your hands to choose between 
eGo ” she said quietl I 

“ Go on,” she uietly, as I stop 

“And I see two here,” I 
Jaying my hand upon the cards,— “a dark 
manand a fair one. The one will be to you 
‘the best and dearest friend a woman ever 
had, if you willlet him; the other might be 


the Arch Fiend himself for the evil he has 
in store for you.” 

“ And which is the friend, and which is 
the foe ?” she asked, an eager light shining 
in her magnificent eyes. 

“The dark man,” I said slowly, “is your 
friend. As, true, as good, as upright, as 
God ever gave, The fair man is an enemy, 
as deadly as the upas-tree, that blights 
whatever its shadow falls upon, who will 
use every means at his command to accom- 
plish his evil purposes, and nothing ” — 

The girl sprang to her feet, her cheeks 
crimson, her eyes flashing. 

“Stop,” I cried. “You are not vexed? 
Hear me through.” 

“No,” she interrupted coldly, “I am not 

Moa] I simply do not believe you. Come, 
girls, 
I followed them to the door, as they 
passed quickly out, to give the angry girl 
one word of warning, but she was beyond 
the reach of my voice. Just then an open 
carriage,*with a horse attached, and 
containing a single occupant, came dashing 
down the mountain road; but the gentle- 
man, who guided his steed so skillfully over 
the rough course, espying the young ladies, 
drew his filly into a brisk walk, and raised 
his hat gracefully as he passed. 

“What brave knight is that, who braves 
the dangers of the mine road?” I asked. 

One of the girls turned back to answer 
me. 

“That,” she whispered, “is the new 
superintendent. Is he not handsome?” 

At that moment he turned, and gave a 
prolonged look backward, and I saw a face 
that made me stagger, and tremble with 
sudden faintness, but only for a moment 
before I gained sufficient command over my 
disordered nerves to close the door, and re- 
turn to my sitting-room. Once there I 
took myself severely to task for my folly. 
I must be mistaken, I told myself, The 
face that I had seen only in dreams for 
many a year, must, if still above the sod, be 
as withered and old as my own. I grew an- 
gry with myself, that I, who had buried 
every natural affection, that I might by so 
doing tear from my heart one blighting pas- 
sion, should now, at this late hour, tremble 
and faint like a girl, because I had seen a 
face which bore a fancied resemblance to 
one which, for aught I knew, had turned to 
dust years ago. Was this the peace for 
which 1 had sacrificed so much? I grew 
still more angry at the weakness | could not 
control. 

“It is only a return of the foolish ner- 
vousness that has possessed me al! day, and 
I will not give way to it,” I exclaimed, with 
stern resolution. 

The new superintendent had come to the 
mines in October, to fill the place made va- 
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cant by the death of Mr. Mason. The lat- 
ter had been a true friend to the miners, as 
well as to the corporation, for he had not 
hesitated to study their interest with that of 
his employers, and he had been rewarded 
in the thought that not a man among them 
but trusted him fully, He knew that he 
deserved their confidence, and when, after 
a brief illness, death claimed him, each felt 
that he had lost a real friend. 

His successor, therefore, had been re- 
ceived by the miners with smiling faces, and 

uaint expressions of welcome, which, if 
clothed in homely language, nevertheless 
expressed the warmth and friendliness* of 
the hearts beneath the rough exterior, and 
no one knew betier than he how to take ad- 
vantage of their simplicity. He accepted 
their awkward cordiality with an easy suavi- 
ty of manner, and smoothness of speech, 
very gratifying indeed, and he immediately 
became immensely popular among them; 
and not only among the men was he re- 
ceived with favor, but the young people of 
the village found him inclined to be social, 
and in less than a month he had made the 
acquaintance of every young lady in the vi- 
cinity. 

It did not not take him long to ingratiate 
himself into the warm regards of the unso- 
histicated village girls, for, beside his 
andsome face, and pleasant ways, he was 
a fine singer, a graceful dancer, and scatter- 
ed his sugar-plums of compliments right and 


left so prodigally, that each in turn was 


fain to believe herself the favored one. 

The winter came down upon us grim and 
dreary, but I, although alone in my small 
house, was never lonely. I had many good 
friends among the village folk, who almost 
daily looked in upon me, and even among 
the hard-handed miners I counted many a 
friendly face. Occasionally I had seen the 
new superintendent drive t, but never 
without a thrill of pain, oukvents my heart 
almost stood still, for by his side, her glow- 
ing face turned up to his with a new beauty 
in the shy happiness stamped upon it, rode 
Helen Allwyn. 

I was standing at my door, talking with 
my young friend, Dana Glenn, as they 
passed, and I saw a quick flush of crimson 
dash across his rugged face, as he raised 
his hat in grave courtesy to the smiling pair 
as they flew by. 

“It is n't possible that they have come 
down the mine road!” I exclaimed, in some, 
excitement. 

Dana nodded angrily. 

“Reginald Faxon has a right to hazard 
his own neck if he chooses to, but he is no 
peatemen —to put it mildly—to risk a 
ady’s life in that reckless fashion, and I am 
surprised at Helen’s consenting to accom- 
pany him on such a wild expedition.” 


“ She evidently places implicit confidence 
in him,” I returned, watching the young 
man's face curiously, as he stared straight 
up toward the mountains, 

“She is utterly infatuated!” a little rip- 
ple of feeling breaking through his well- 
controlled manner; “and Heaven only 
knows how it will end.” 

I did not quite understand him. 

“ Perhaps,” I said slowly, “ he is serious 
in his attentions; perhaps he means to 
marry her.” 

Dana laughed ironically. 

“ Hardly! He is already pledged to an- 
other lady. His engagement to Clara 
Hunter, the youngest daughter of the presi- 
dent of the corporation, was made public at 
the close of the Saratoga season, and he 
will not be likely to throw aside that elegant 
lady, with her substantial charms, for a lit- 
tle unsophisticated and penniless country 
girl like Helen Allwyn, however beautiful 
she may be.” 

I was amazed and shocked at this revela- 
tion, 

“You said his name was Faxon, I think. 
Do you know if be is related to the Faxons 
of P——?” I asked. 

“ P—— is his native place,” Dana re- 
plied. “Do you know them?” 

“TI think I formerly knew one of the fam- 
ily; but ic was many years ago, and I may 
be mistaken,” 

Was history repeating itself? Must an- 
other victim suffer the pangs that I had 
known? Must another young heart be 
een by the blasting breath of this dead- 
y race 

“It’s in the blood, it’s in the blood,” I 
murmured, “ Dana,” I said, turning to my 
companion, “ does Helen know this?” 

He shook his head doubtfully. 

“I do not know. I have not told her.” 

“Then you must tell her. She ought to 
know it.” 

He shook his head again. 

“I am not the one to tellher. She would 
not believe it from me.” 

And the crimson flush I had noticed once 
before, again stained his cheek. 

I understood now. 

“Perhaps,” he continued, besitatingly, 
“if you were to give her a gentie warning, 
she might listen to it. She would know 
that you could have no interested motive to 
influence you in the matter.” 

I thought of my first and last interview 
with the girl, and knew how useless any ad- 
vice that I might offer would be, and so I 
told him, He listened, a dreary expression 
of utter hopelessness settling upon his face. 

“ Well,” he sighed, as I ceased, “ we can 
only wait and hope,” and, bidding me good- 
day, he started at a brisk pace up the 


mountain path. 
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I had known Dana Glenn from a boy; 
ever since he first came to the village, fif- 
tee years ago. I had been first attracted 
toward him by his frank, pleasant face, his 
ingenuous and obliging a ee and his 
inborn gentlemanliness. My liking for him 
had increased as the years rolled on, until 
now, as he waited at the gate, which, swing- 
ing backward, would usher him into the 
golden fields of ripened manhood, he stood 
first in my esteem to all the men of my ac- 
quaintance. He had entered the mines as 
a common laborer, but his quick intelligence, 
his untiring activity, and pleasant temper, 
had made Sim such a favorite, both witl 
employers and employees, that he had been 
advanced from one post to another, until 
now, at twenty-eight, he was overseer of 
one of the largest and most systematically 
worked mines in the section. 

His love for Helen Allwyn, as revealed 
to me today, was not altogether a surprise. 
I had heard it hinted more than once, from 
one and another of the callers at my cot- 
tage, but had never given much heed to it, 
as more than a passing gossip. Now, as I 
understood the depth of his attachment for 
her, I mourned with and for him over the 
frustration of his dearest hope. I knew 
how he would prize the pearl another wore 
so carelessly. And I was not grieved for 
him alone. I looked into the future, and 
saw what a store of regret and remorse it 
held for Helen, when her dishonest admirer 
should weary of his toy, and cast it away. 
Was there no voice to warn, or hand to 
save? Would the perverse girl close her 
ears to every friendly caution, and gu heud- 
long to destruction? 

“What a pity,” I thought, “that youth 
cannot see with the eyes of experience. 
What a pity that brilliant emptiness basks 
in the sunshine of social.success and popu- 
larity, and modest worth shrinks into the 
darkness, unnoticed and unknown.” 

It is not a pleasant experience to awaken 
from the rosy dreams of youth to find one’s 
self a nobody, to see the world sweep by us 
disregarding our wants. or wishes, unheed- 
ing our very existence even, and to know 
that were we to step out of life, not a tear 
would moisten the sod that covered us, not 
a regret would follow us from the world. 
Yet this was likely to be my bitter destiny. 
I, whose early days had n so full of 
everything that could make or add to my 
happiness; and yet I had seen every bud 
of promise wither and fall, had laid every 
dear hope low; not without many tears and 
heart-parigs, it is true, many murmurings 
of an unsubdued spirit. But time had rec- 
onciled me in a measure to my lot, and I 
could view the desert waste now without 
any of those shudderings and heart-shrink- 


fight with Fate. Still 1 could but regret ny 
want of influence, my utter powerlessness, 
when I thought of Helen Allwyn, and there 
were not many hours when I did not think 
of her, had even conjured up wild schemes 
for her well being, which at their birth I 
knew to be futile. Still, old as I was, | 
had not lost all interest in my kind. I 
could not stand ~~ § by, and know that a 
fair young girl had entered a dangerous 
path, without longing to give her one word 
of caution. 

I had just reached this point in my medi- 
tations, when, glancing up, I saw the object 
of ‘my thoughts approaching, and, pacing 
slowly by her side, his head bent that he 
might look into her downcast eyes, his lips 
moving in eager, earnest speech, was Regi- 
nald Faxon. Helen’s. head was bent so 
low I could not read the expression of her 
face, but I saw that the soft flush which 
usually stained her cheek had quite faded 
out, leaving it of a waxen whiteness. They 
slowly passed my cottage, but so engaged 
were they that neither glanced my way. 
They passed, and, turning into a broad 
path, entered the wood. Somehow seeing 
those two together excited a fierce jealous 
within my breast. If I had had the strength 
of Hercules, if I could have hurled Reginald 
Faxon down the deepest of his mines, or, 
better still, into the bottomless pit itself, I 
would have done it. My will was good 
enough. My resolution was taken instant- 
ly, and, without pausing to think of the con- 
i: of my rashness, I followed them. 

oftly and swiftly I trod the winding path 
I had seen them take. It was not many 
miautes before I caught sight of them, 
They had paused now, just where a rough 
old monarch of the forest had thrown down 
one of his brawny limbs, and partly filled 
the path. They did not see me, as I cau- 
a approached, concealing myself as 
best . could behind the straggling under- 
growth. 

He was holding her hand tightly clasped ° 
in his, and, as I drew silently nearer, his 
mellow voice, tuned tu its softest notes, fell 
upon my ear. 

“You will believe me, Helen,—may I 
call you Helen? It is such a sweet name, 
—but you know I could not tell you this if 
I did not think you ought to know it. I 
have been aware for a long time that your 
confidence was misplaced. You will trust 
me, will you not?” 

I saw a half-defiant fire burn for an in- 
stant in Helen Allwyn’s eyes, as she raised 
them to the traitorous face above her, and 
I saw the frown melt from the lily brow like 
ice before the summer sunshine, as she met 
his downward gaze. 

“Yes, I believe you,” she murmured, as 
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not care to hear it” 

And, wrenching her hands from his clasp, 
she turned quickly, and met me face to face. 

A glance of disdain was all the greeting 
she vouchsafed me, as she swept quickly 

t, and I was too confused to stop her if 
would, even if her cold stare had not 
uite wrecked my courage. So I stood si- 
léntly, and watched her graceful figure, as 
she retraced her steps with flying feet. Mr. 
Faxon followed her. He overtook her on 
the edge of the wood, and they passed out 
of sight together. 

I returned with a heavier heart than 1 
had brought, but I had learned a lesson. I 
saw how vain would be all my efforts to 
right matters. I saw it now, if never be- 
fore, and I resolved then and there that I 
would attempt no more to stem the tide of 
evil, but whatever of misfortune came to 
Helen Allwyn, I would never lift my voice 
to shield her; nor had I weapons of ski?! 
with which to fight so artful a foe as Regi- 
nald Faxon. 


There was much talk and excitement rife 
in the village and among the mines that 
winter. 

Reginald Faxon’s easy floating on the 
top wave of public favor was not of long 
duration, and, as the weeks swept by, the 
tiny undercurrent of discontent widened 
into a broad channel of bitter, though sub- 


slight incentive to culminate into open re- 
llion. 

Late in the fall a deep cut had been made 
in the miner’s wages, and those who for- 
merly supported their families in modest 
comfort were obliged to economize in every 
possible way, while others, who from sick- 
ness or other cause, were forced to remain 
away from work a day or two, ran sadly be- 
hind, and many there were that, making a 
desperate struggle to keep the wolf from 
the door, actually suffered for the necessa- 
ries of life. 

The men had accepted the enforced pri- 
vation with sullen submission, supposing it 
to be some temporary embarrassment of 
the corporation, and the new superintend- 
ent, with pps words, and specious 
promises of a speedy return to full pay, 
smoothed away the growing discontent, and 
threatened disruption. 

Matters had hardly settled into a faint 
show of calmness, when there came a ru- 
mor, small at the beginning, like the tiny 
waves that first curl the surface of the sum- 
mer sea when a storm is approaching, a 
rumor that the “cut down” was to be per- 
manent, and that it was brought about by 
the machinations and misrepresentations of 


the superintendent himself, and this, too, 


while he pretended to sympathize with 
and befriend the workmen in the cruel 
wrong. 

There was no open outbreak when the 
development was fully made known, but the 
wedge of distrust was inserted, that was 
destined in time — and that not far distant 
— to effectually separate the superintendent 
and his men. 

Then hard upon the heels of this, came 
little gossippy tales of some small deceit 
practiced, some deed of treachery, illy con- 
cealed, or sone wanton act of tyranny, 
which showed the man’s inbred meanness 
of character more plainjy than any open dis- 
play of temper or violence could possibly 

ave done. 

I heard no more the jocund whistle of 
the contented fellows as they passed to and 
fro. The rough but friendly joke, the mer- 
ry laugh, the loud hailoo, were all hushed, 
and, as they slowly climbed the mountain 
path, in dreary procession, the silence was 
broken only by a low undertone of murmur- 
ed speech. 


CHAPTER II. 


I WAS sadly wondering one day how all 
this would end, thinking of the great 
change that had been wrought in the little 
village since Reginald Faxon had come 
among us, and pondering over the power of 
good or ill that even one person may exer- 
cise, when there came a loud and impera- 
tive rap at my door. I hastened to open it, 
and the superintendent stood before me. 
I was startled, but not overcome, and, to 
my invitation to enter, he bowed a gracefu! 
assent. 

His noble presence and distinguished 
air gave a sort of glory to the saodiet ap- 
pointments of my small room, but I was 
neither embarrassed nor abashed. Had I 
not known in other days a face and form 
the prototype of this? and did I rot know 
how base a soul may hide beneath the lofti- 
est mien ? 

“T have been told, madam,” he said, af- 
ter a few preliminaries, with a smile that 
showed his white, even teeth to advantage, 
“that you have the gift of looking beyond 
the bounds of the present, that you can 
read the secrets of the future. ill you 
consu't the divine oracle or read the mys- 
teries of the stars for me?” 

“I know nothing whatever of astrology, 
and these are my only familiar spirits,” I 
said gravely, pointing to the pack of cards 
on the table. “I will tell you what the fu- 
ture holds for you, if you wish to know.”§ 

He arose, walked to the window, and 
stood deliberating. Presently he came 
back, laid his hand upon the cards, and 
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pushed them toward me, with a desperate 
alr. 

“J wish to know.” 

I shpfiled the cards, and, as I passed 
them to him to cut, I wondered what hid- 
den thought or passion moved him so, for, 
as his hand hovered for an instant above 
the kane of pasteboard, it shook like an aspen- 
eaf. 

“You tell me that your name is Faxon,” 
I remarked carelessly, as I turned the cards. 
“Was your father’s name Henry?” 

“No; my father’s name was Walter. 
His father’s name was Henry.” 

Ah, yes! I had forgotten the years that 
lay between the present and the past. This, 
then, was the grandson of that man to 
whom I owed my embittered life, and |] 
doubted not that the son was worthy of the 
sire. He was very like his grandfather, as 
1 remembered him. The same golden hair, 
crowning a shapely and proudly set head, 
the same broad brow and Roman profile, 
the same blue eyes, that could look so soft 
and tender, that could flash with such a 
steel-like glitter. I gazed into the false 
face, and shuddered. | felt agreat pity rise 
in my heart for any young and unsuspect- 
ing girl who should come within the sphere 
of his baleful influence, an influence I could 
not name or describe, but which I knewa 
weak woman would find it hard to resist. 

“Did you know my grandfather?” he 
asked, breaking the silence. 

“It is not impossible that I may have 
seen him,” I replied evasively. “1 have 
met many people in the course of my long 
life. Is your father hving?” I asked. 

“ No, madam; he died several years ago. 
I am the last of my family.” 

I was glad to hearit. It was wicked, I 
know, but I was rejoiced to learn that the 
base blood was so nearly run out, that the 
evil race was so nearly extinguished. 

“I suspect that they were dashing fel- 
lows in their day,” he continued lightly. 
“TI have heard many wild stories of their 
gay doings.” 

I raised my hand to enjoin silence. I 
had heard enough. The fire that raged 
within my breast must have flashed in lurid 
light from my eyes, for, as I raised them to 
his face, I heard him mutter a half-sup- 
pressed oath, as he shrank back affirighted. 
I,:urned to the cards in my hand. 

“You have many projects in your busy 
brain.” 

“And will they be successful?” he in- 
terrupted eagerly. 

“If their purpose is good they may suc- 
ceed,” I replied slowly. 

He laughed, a low, musical, mocking 
laugh, that was more discordant to my ears 
than thunder. 

“ My purposes are always good, Go on,” 


But I hustied the cards together in my 
hand, and threw them upon the table. 

* I cannot go on,” I said, looking straight 
into his eyes. “I cannot read your future, 
It is hidden from me by a cloud I can nei- 
ther lift nor see beyond.” 

He leaned back in his chair, and tapped 
with his fingers on the table, in ill-concealed 
impatience, 

“Your purposes are not good,” I contin- 
ued, “and if you persist in your present 
course, a judgment will surely follow you.” 

“ Do you speak as a seer, asa friend, or 
as an enemy?” he'asked mockingly. 

“ Whichever you please, so I teil you the 
truth.” 

“Then,” he said, rising to go, “it must 
be the last, since your remarks are so un- 
pleasant. Good-night, madam.” 

“Stop!” I exclaimed, rising. “I know 
your evil designs better, perhaps, than you 
imagine, and I assure you that if it were in 
my power to frustrate them, I would surely 
3 ity even if 1 paid the penalty with my 
ife. 

I saw him cower for an instant beneath 
my hot words. The next moment he had 
recovered himself, but, although the wintry 
smile still wreathed his lps, a heavy frown 
rested upon his brow, and the muscles of 
the hand that hung at his side grew swollen 
and rigid. 

“It would be hazardous, madam, for you 
to interfere in my affairs, let my designs be 
what they may. I trust your mood will 
have changed when we meet again.” 

When next he crossed my threshold my 
mood had changed. Now he went out 
from my presence haughty, handsome, deb- 
onair, with the prospect of a iong and suc- 
cessful life before him, golden opportuni- 
ties for usefulness, and flattering promises 
of future happiness equaled by few. When 
next he passed out from my door what a 
change had come to him, but I, as I watch- 
ed his receding figure, rapidly vanishing 
from my view in the twilight, had no pre- 
science of that which fate held in store for 
him. I only regretted his opportunities for 
evil, sent tender, anxious thoughts toward 
the young girl whose name was now coupled 
with his on every tongue. I could under- 
stand the infatuation that possessed her, 
better, perhaps, than any one else, for iu- 
fatuation it was, and nothing less; but with 
obstinacy that was strongly tinctured with 
defiance she pursued lier way. It was evi- 
dent that she had chosen her path. 

The first bright days of spring had 
brought no brightness or hope to the weary 
laborers among the mines, rather the pros- 
noes grew ‘ess encouraging as time went on. 

ota day passed but some new act of tyr- 
anny of the master made them feel that the 
chains of bondage were rapidly tightening. 
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I received a call one motning from Dana 
Glenn. I had not seen him before in 
weeks, and I had often wondered at his con- 
tinued absence. 

“Why, Dana,” I exclaimed, “I thought 
you had forgotten me. Have you been 
away?” 

“ No,” he responded, wearily sinking into 
a chair, “ but my hours of labor have heen 
increased as well the men’s, and | have had 
no time.”* 

“Have the number of working hours 
been increased?” I questioned, in surprise. 
“ Since when?” 

“Since the first of February. Only an 
hour, to be sure, but that is another straw. 
I should not have come now, only I have a 
bit of news to tell that may interest you.” 

I could not read his face as he said this, 
could not decide in the odd mixture written 
there, whether sorrow or quiet resignation 
were uppermost. 

“Reginald Faxon and Helen Allwyn are 
to be married — secretly married — within 
a month.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“Well,” he hesitated, “no matter about 
particulars now, but I had it from one who 
is in the secret. But, mind, it is a secret 
still. I told it to you because I knew you 
could be trusted.’ 

“ But Miss Hunter?” I asked. 

“]T have taken some pains to discover if 
kis engagement to her has been broken, 
and I find that the villain has not yet an- 
nulled it. I do not understand it. I 
cannot read the depth of the rascal’s plot, 
but be assured there is some iniquity at the 
bottom of it. I know him well enough for 
that. I only tremble for Helen, for she has 
no friends to right her wrongs. Yet, after 
all, 1 am glad that itis no worse. If he is 
honorable enough to her I shall es- 
teem him more highly than I have ever done 

et.” 

? “ But such honor,” I seid sarcastically, 
“is hardly consistent with a previous en- 
gagement.” 

He sat for many minutes in earnest, 
troubled thought. 

“Poor Helen!” he exclaimed at last, 
“my heart aches for you.” ‘ 

“Poor Dina,” I thought, after he was 
gone, “you have forgotten your own sor- 
row in your unselfish love for another.” 

That his love was unselfish was abundant- 
ly proved, for it was by his efforts alone, I 
learned later, that the miners were kept in 
subjection to a man they hated. It was his 
cheerful submission to rules that were both 
needless and arbitrary, that kept the men 
in check, and delayed the final catastrophe. 

“T did it for Helen’s sake,” he told me 
after it was all over. “I thought if her 
happiness depended on this man’s success I 


could submit to gross injustice rather than 
see her suffer.” 

I thought of the surprising bit of news he 
had told me for hours after I had seen his 
lagging form slowly disappear up the wind- 
ing steepness of the mine road, and I con- 
fess I was puzzled. I could not understand 
it, and at last, wearied with useless worry 
over matters I could neither help nor hin- 
der, I tied on my bonnet, and wandered out 
into the forest to find some sticks to bright- 
en my fire, 

I had gathered as many as I needed, but 
was tempted to linger by the soft beauty of 
the sweet spring twilight, and the musical 
twittering of the birds, as they called good- 
night to one another. 

I seated myself upon a mossy log which 
lay half-concealed beneath a great clump of 
blackberry bushes, whose slender, waving 
branches were thickly starred with delicate 
blossoms, and listlessly watched the birds 
as they flitted to and fro, or an occasional 
squirrel as he dashed across the open space, 
and sco in the copse beyond, my 
mind still busy with the strange doings that 
were going on around me, still busy with 
impossible schemes for righting wrong, and 
bringing the wicked tu justice, when my 
solitude was invaded by the subdued mur- 
mur of a voice behindme. It was a strange 
voice, and the words were undistinguisha- 
bie, but the mellow accents that broke the 
succeeding silence I had heard once before, 
and, having once heard, | was not likely to 
forget them. It was the voice of Reginald 
Faxon, and, as they drew nearer my retreat, 
his words, though hom were clearly audible. 

“You can play the parson in this matter 
without any danger whatever. The girl has 
no friends but an old father, and he can 
harm neither you nor me. You ought to 
help me in this little escapade. 1 have 
helped you out of several.” 

“ But not of this kind, thank Heaven,” 
exclaimed the stranger. “Iam bad enough, 
I know, but I have never yet engaged in 
anything quite so black.” 

“ Be careful what you say. You know I 
have it in my power to take my revenge.” 

Faxon’s voice ran along the words with 
an intensity of passion that was electric, 
but his companion seemed entirely un- 
moved. 
“ What if this little emour of yours should 
come to Clara Hunter’s ears? what then?” 
he asked, ignoring the superintendent’s last 
remark. 

“TI shall take good care that she does not 
hear of it; and, if she should, I can easily 
right myself in her eyes. She will believe 
me against all the world.” 

“Then you don’t intend to break your 
engagement with her?” 

Faxon laughed scornfully, 
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“Break my engagement with Clara for 
this little nobod Hardly! There is as 
much difference between them as between a 
diamond and arose. The rose is the sweet- 
est, but the diamond is the most valuable, 
and I am not the one to miss the main 
chance. Egad! if this little country girl 
was n’t such a beauty I would n’t bother 
with her, for she has made me no.end of 
trouble with her nice notions. Now my 
blood is up, and if I take my revenge she 
has only herself to blame. I am a little self- 
ish, perhaps, but I must have them both. 
Beside, I would n’t like to see another fel- 
low walking off with Helen’s splendid face 
as his prize.” 

“Is there any danger of that?’ asked 
the stranger. 

“Danger? Well, I should think there 
was. That young Glenn, one of my over- 
seers, is mt in love with her, though he 
tries hard to conceal it, poor fellow; and 
she was not averse to him. I am not sure 
that I would have succeeded with Ler at all 
if I had not dropped a few anecdotes into 
her foolish ears about this nice young man. 
They were not quite true, but they put her 
on Lee mettle. She is a spirited little 
thing.” 

“Look here, Faxon,” interrupted the 
other, facing about, “I will have nothing to 
do with this business. I will have no hand 
in accomplishing the ruin of a respectable 
girl, ifshe.is a nobody.” 

Faxon’s voice changed from its tune of 
sickening braggadocio to one of cool resolu- 
tion. 


* You will either do this little job for me, 
or I will, before one week, place certain 
little documents which I possess in a law- 
yer’s hands, that will put you behind iron 

rs for the rest of your life. You may 
take your choice.” 

“Isthere no other way?” 

“ There is really no other way,” returned 
Faxon mockingly, imitating the other's 
whining tone. “The girl is such a prim 
little prude ” — 

He broke off with a laugh, the low chuck- 
le of a consummate villain anticipating his 
coming hour of triumph over innocence and 

rity. 

I Sand to catch something more, but the 

ir of worthies had passed out of hearing. 
This, then, was the scheme that Dana 
could not fathom. A mock marriage! 
Was there no way that Helen might be 
saved? I was only a weak old woman, but 
I would not rest until I had done what I 
could to save her. If I failed it sould be 
no fault of mine. I must see Dana imme- 
diately, and tell him what was afoot. I 
was. about starting up with this resolution, 
when the rustle of swift footsteps among 
the dead leaves near startled me, and in an- 


other instant Helen Allwyn crouched at my 
feet, and hid her face upon my lap. 

“ Helen,” I exclaimed, “how came you 
here?” 

She did not answer immediately, and I 
waited for her to recover herself. Present- 
ly she raised her head, and brushed back 
the waving hair from her dewy face. 

“Qh, did you see them? did you hear 
those dreadful men?” she cried excitedly. 

“Yes,” 1 said; “ but where were you?” 

“1 was there,” she answered, pointing to 
a hollow behind a huge rock. “1 had come 
here for wild flowers, —I frequently come 
for flowers and musses, it is such a lovely 
place, —and I stopped there to arrange 
them in my basket, when they came up, and 
paused behind those bushes, but the breeze 
brought every word distinctly to my ears. 
Then I saw you, and I knew you must hear 
them also, ard I wondered if you remem- 
beted the day you told my fortune, and how 
rudely 1 behaved? Q madam,” she ex- 
claimed, seizing my -hands, and holding 
them in a clasp that made me cringe, “ can 
you forgive me? I have been 30 blind, so 
willful! It was all coming true, just as you 
said, but for this lucky accident. Poor 
Dana,” she added, after a pause, her mood 
changing, “I have lost him, but I will not 
murmur if he will only forgive me. But I 
was not all to blame, indeed, indeed I was 
not,” the tears for the first time starting 
from her eyes, “ although I alone shall have 
the grief to bear.” 

“Do you regret the discovery that you 
have made today?” I asked, drawing away 
from her. 

“ No, no, not that! I am more thankful 
than I can express that I have found him 
out before it was too late. I have always 
been very guarded with him, believe me. I 
have never forgotten your timely warning, 
although I professed not to believe it. I 
have never thoroughly trusted Reginald 
Faxon, though I did not imagine he could 
be so base as he confessed today. He 
aroused my jealousy with his lies about 
Dana, and I tried to believe that I did not 
care for him. But I know better now, even 
if he never can or will forgive me.” 

J} tried to calm the excited girl, but onl 
partialiy succeeded. We sat there long af- 
ter the dusk had faded into darkness, and 
the stars had set their twinkling lights 
above the hill-tops. Helen did not say 
much after the first outburst was over, and 
only an occasional sobbing sigh relieved 
the overcharged heart. I disliked to leave 
her alone, but she declined my offer to ac- 
company her home, and bade me good-night 
at my door, after a promise to come to see 
me on the morrow, : 

I was fatigued with the excitement of the 


day, and retired immediately to rest, but I 
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could not sleep. This little episode had 
brought my own unfortunate youth so 
freshly to my mind, stirred the hidden fires 
that still smouldered beneath the ashes of 
time, that, try as I would, I had no power 
to woo the silken-winged angel, rest. I 
wondered if it was to be the destiny of this 

ung girl tocarrya hateful memory through 
ong years, as I had done? if, in spite of her 
assertion to the contrary, her hopes were 
wrecked, as mine had been? I did not be- 
lieve that she could throw aside this man as 
easily as she had declared was possible. - I 
lay long hours, and listened to the sighing 
of the wind among the treetops, counted the 
hours as the little clock slowly told them 
off, watched the fantastic shadows the 
moonlight made upon the wall, until I fan- 
cied they were the spirits of the dead come 
back ‘to haunt me, and still these troubled 
wre ge" ran up and down through my 
mind, and I lay thinking, thinking, think- 


ing. 

last I could bear it nolonger. I arose, 
and dressed in nervous haste, although my 
trembling fingers had much ado to fasten 
hook and button. But at last I accomplish- 
ed it, and, throwing a shawl over my head, 
stepped out into the moonlight. The cluck 
struck one as I closed the outer door. The 
streets were deserted as I turned toward 
the village, and a single late pedestrian, 
whom I chanced to meet, paused, and look- 
ed after my flying figure. A damp wind 
was blowing, and jagged masses of broken 
clouds were sweeping rapidly across the 
sky, now concealing, or, as torn apart by 
the ruthless wind, revealing, the lustreless 
face of the waning moon. But I did not 
mind the outward discomfort as I hastened 
on. I:paused by and by before an old and 
somewhat dilapidated house, which bespoke 

werty, if not actual discomfort. It stood 

ck some distance from the street, and I 
leaned over the gate, and watched it nar- 
rowly, for it was here that Helen Allwyn 
lived, with her father, a paralytic old man, 
whose pension and a small annuity served, 
with the closest economy, to § rt them. 
I wondered, as I stood there, what spirit it 
was that had impelled me to take such a 
long and uncomfortable walk at this hour of 
the night, for I was not likely to receive 
much reward for my over-anxiety, unless a 
faint light which glimmered from oue of the 
windows might repay, for, of course, I 
could not expect to see Helen herself at 
that untimely season, 

It was a singular light, and I watched it 
with some curiosity, as it blazed out with 
sudden brilliancy, and then sank almost to 
aspark. I wondered why alamp should be 
burning at all at that late hour. Perhaps it 


had never been within their doors, so I did 
not know which room he occupied. I was 
tired at last with my foolish conjectures, and 
turned to go, I had not taken a dozen 
steps when a broad arm of fire shot across 
the casement, and the next instant the 
whole window was a sheet of flame. Age 
had not weakened my lungs if it had brought 
other infirmities, and I awakened the echoes 
again and again With my shouts. They 
were efficacious too, for it was not many 
seconds before I heard rapid footsteps com- 


‘ing up the street, and met by others equally 


swift coming down, Then I ran to the 
door to arouse the inmates. But they must 
have been sleeping soundly, for 1 could not 
make them hear. 

“There is no time to lose. We must 
force the door,” said a hoarse voice bekind 
me, which, notwithstanding its huskiness, I 
recognized as Dana Glenn’s, and in less 
time than it takes me to write it a firm hand 
was laid against the weak old structure, 
and, as it wereg to the strong pressure, the 
crowd rushed in. 

A few pails of water extinguished the 
flames that a few moments later might have 
resulted seriously. A bracket lamp had, 
through carelessness or thoughtlessness, 
been left burning dangerously near the fuli 
muslin curtains which draped the windows, 
and it.was the blaze from these that had 
first attracted my attention. 

The danger was over, the flames extin- 
guished, and the people were standing 
about, talking of the disaster that had been 
so narrowly escaped,-when Helen Allwyn 
came hurrying down the stairs. She was 

le with fright, and her beautiful golden- 

rown hair fell like a mantle over her shoul- 
ders, and streamed over the blue wrapper 
she had hastily thrown on. 1 thought | had 
never seen her look more lovely, as she 
came breathlessly forward. 

She paused as she caught sight of the 
dismantled room, the charred and blacken- 
ed casement, the torn and draggled cur- 
tains, with the water dripping from them, 
and forming little pools upon the worn and 
faded carpet, and the thin mist of smoke 
that still hung about the room. 

“Why is this? what has happened?” 
she exclaimed. 

Half a dozen voices attempted to explain, 
speaking all at once, and of course she 
could understand nothing. She looked 
around with a half-amused, half-puzzied 
glance. Reginald Faxon, who was standing 
near, moved to her side, and, bending to 
whisper in her ear, atterapted to pass his 
arm around her. She arrested him with a 
gesture, at the same time giving him a 
glance of cool disdain. The next instant 
she espied Dana Glenn across the rvom, 
and sent such an appealing look toward 
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him as, three months before, would have 
brought him instantly to her side. Now, 
however, he did not move, 

“ Go,” I whispered, laying my hand up- 
on his arm. He looked at me incredulous- 
ly, and hesitated. “Go,” I urged again. 
“ She needs you.” 

He left me then, and, unmindful of Fax- 
on’s vindictive look, passed. over to where 
Helen stood, seeing only the flush of grati- 
tude and happiness on the sweet face as he 
bent above her. 

The crowd was slowly dispersing, when 
Faxon, on his way out, passed close to me. 

“Witch,” be hissed in my ear, “ this is 

our work, but I will have my revenge.” 

“{ defy you,” I returned, watching his 
deepening frown with inward joy. 

It was past three o’clock when I reached 
my cottage, but I retired to rest, and slept 
late, in perfect peace. 


CHAPTER III. 


days later I observed that some- 
thing new had happened, for, instead 
of seeing the miners wending their way up 
the mine road, with pick and shovel, they 
were walking idly about, empty-handed, or 
standing in groups, talking earnestly. 

“What is the matter?” I asked of Mike 
Connolly, a burly Irishman, who had stop- 

d at my door to light his pipe. 

Mike slowly winked with one eye, then 
with the other, as he replied, — 

“Oh, nothing, mum, only the buys is 
taking a little vocation.” 

* You don’t mean to tell me that the men 
have struck!” I exclaimed. 

“Begorra, an’ ye have named it, for 
sthruck it 1s.” 

He wert on to tell me that the superin- 
tendent, unmindful of the consequence of 
such rashness, and without giving any 
warning, or reason for so doing, had sum- 
marily discharged Dana Glenn from his po- 
sition as overseer. This was the last straw, 
and the men instantly laid down their picks, 
and declared that not another stroke of 
work would they do till he was restored. 
Faxon immediately telegraphed to town for 
help. 

An? there ‘ll be a jolly row when the 
new men get here,” continued Mike, grin- 
ning in anticipation of a general fight. 

Mike was a lively Irishman, who was al- 
ways equally ready for a fight or a frolic, 
could dance a reel or a hornpipe with the 
best of them, and, when occasion demand- 
ed, could use his great fists with the power 
and effect of a couple of trip-hammers. 

“It's me private opinion, publically ex: 
pressed, that the daisy-faced gurl of ould 
Aliwyn’s is at the bottom of this last piece 


of mischief,” continued Mike, thrusting the 
tobacco into his pipe with histhumb. “Be. 
gorra, did you see her give him the could 
shoulder the night of the fire scare? 
Ahoon! if my Kitty should go back on me 
in that short fashion I should feel mighty 
chape; but he desarves it all, an’ more too, 
an’ it’s meself as would like to puta nate 
little box of explosives underneath that 
shanty of his he has fixed up so foine, an’ 
calls an office, where he sits an’ smokes, an’ 
hatches up mischief, all the day.” 

“ No, no, Michael,” I dacleted earnest- 
ly, “ don’t, don’t do anything you may re- 
gret. ‘Vengeance is mine, saith the Lord, 
I will repay ;’ and his judgments are sure.” 

“Indeed, mum, ye may be right, an’ I 
suppose ye are,” said Mike, shaking his 
head, “ but he is awful slow sometimes.” 

I was not surprised at the news I had 
heard. I had got so accustomed to these 
excitements which almost every day brought 
forth, that I had ceased to be astonished at 
anything. This, then, was the “revenge” 
that Reginald Faxon had threatened, and it 
was like him; so like him that I wondered 
I had not thought of it before. But it 
seemed _— possible that it was destined 
to make him as much trouble as it brought 
to anybody else, for not a man would obey 
his commands after Dana left the mines, 
It was a rash, not to say a foolish, step, un- 
der the circumstances, for by the young 
overseer’s influence alone had the men en- 
dured Faxon’s tyranny so long, and the 
help for which he had telegraphed was not 
forthcoming. 

I watched anxiously the next day and the 
next for their arrival, for I dreaded the up- 
roar that I felt would follow, but the still- 
ness remained unbroken. The miners 
stayed quietly about their homes, tilling 
their little gardens, or making some much- 
needed repairs about their cottages, which 
their long hours of work had rendered im- 
possible. 

It was the third day of anxious waiting. 
1 had just finished my simple evening meal, 
when a slight rustle at the open door be- 
tokened a caller, and 1 looked up to meet 
the happy smile on Helen Allwyn’s dimpled 
face, as she stepped within the room. 

“I have come to have a long talk with 
you,” she said, throwing aside her hat, and 
seating herself upon a cushion at my feet, 
“for, although we have not known each 
other long, I look upon you as one of my 
dearest friends, for, do you know, you have 
saved me twice? Once from ruin, and 
once, it may be, from death.” 

There was a solemn look in the clear eyes 
she raised to mine, which an instant later 
was superseded by one of infinite tender- 
ness, as I inquired for Dana. 


“We have had a long talk, and every- 
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thing has been explained. But, oh!” 
clasping her hands, “what a wicked man 
Reginald Faxon is. I would not have be- 
lieved it possible.” ; 

She told me, by and by, that she had met 
the} superintendent with an accusation of 
his perfidy, which he at first treated with 
laughing lightness, evidently overrating his 

wer over her, but, finding her in earnest, 

e condescendingly attempted a compro- 
mise, which she rejected with scorn. Find- 
ing that he was not making much headway 
in that direction, he changed his tone to 
one of caressing flattery, but was met bya 
stony resolution, which took him entirely by 
surprise, and when, after a while, she made 
him understand that she meant to renounce 
him utterly, that there could never be even 
a semblance of friendship between them, 
his distress and mortification knew no 
bounds. He even went down on his knees 
to her. He confessed the wrong he had 
intended, and offered to make what repara- 
tion was in his power, even to the breaking 
of his engagement with Clara Hunter, and 
making her his lawful wife. 

But Helen refused his petitions, one and 
all. She was thoroughly disenchanted, and 
her only desire now was to get well rid of 
him, which she accomplished in a manner 
highly creditable to her own self-respect, 
and much to his confusion, 

Our conversation passed from the troub- 
les and excitements of the present to the 

olden future she and Dana had pictured 
or themselves. The twilight shadows were 
gathering thickly, and we still sat talking 
uietly, when a sharp clatter of hoofs, a 
shouting of many voices, a rushing, sweep- 
ing sound, as of some great body flying 
through the air, and a dull, heavy crash, 
told us that something unusual had occurred. 
We rushed to the door, and threw it open. 
The sight that there met my eyes I never 
shall forget, while memory retains her hold 
in this mortal frame. A horse, a quivering 
mags of flesh and muscle, lay prostrate by 
the roadside, entangled in the remnants of 
a broken harness, and the debris of a wreck- 
ed carriage, from the splinters and ruins of 
which rough but gentle hands were remov- 
ing something. A low cry from Helen first 
told who and what that senseless thing was 
they were bringing toward my door. 
hey brought him in, and laid him gently 
down upon the couch in my little sitting- 
room; he, who a few short weeks before 
had stood within those four walls in con- 
scious possession of power and pride, 
glorying in his own strength, willful and ex- 
acting in his own might, now lay crushed 
like a worm. Life, the mysterious gift, fall- 
en from him like a grain of sad, for it 
needed no word to tell me that Reginald 
Faxon was dead. A mighty hand had stay- 


ed his mad career. The troubler would 
trouble us no more. In the dim light I 
stood and gazed down upon the high-bred 
features, so like to those I once had madly 
worshiped. And he was the last of his 
family. Is it not written that “the sins of 
the fathers shall be visited upon the chil- 
dren, even unto the third and fourth geneta- 
tions”? O my wrecked life! my withered 
heart! my blighted hopes! ye have been 
terribly avenged. Ah, well, the wicked do 
not always triumph in this world. There 
are isolated cases where evil is met and 
quenched, even here, 


Fok took him away the next day, made 
ready for his last resting piace, and, as he 
ene over my threshold for the last time, 
forgave him. I forgave al! his,and I sent 
up a prayer, sincere and earnest, that mercy 
and not judgment might follow them into 
the unknown world whither they had gone. 

The little railroad station was as quiet as 
the sabbath as the train approached that 
was to bear away forever all the mortal that 
remained of Reginald Faxon. None of the 
miners appeared near the spot as he was 
taken bo a their sight. There was no 
parade of grief, there was no show of re- 
joicing, over the awful catastrophe, even 
while there were those who could but expe- 
rience a sensation of relief that he, who had 
been such an active enemy, could harm 
them no more. 

After it was all over, I heard the particu- 
lars of the accident. The superintendent 
was sitting in the office, or counting-room, 
that Mike Connolly had anathematized, when 
a telegram was brought to him. He tore it 
open. Its contents were brief, mereiy an 
announcement that his resignation of the 
superintendency would be immediately ac- 
cepted. He threw the paper upon his desk, 
and, not even stopping to finish the note he 
was writing, sei his hat, and left the of- 
fice, and, without speaking to any one, 
entered his carriage, and drove swiftly 
away. Dana Glenn met him just as he 
turned into the mine road, and warned him 
of the dangerous condition of the way, nev- 
er absolutely safe, now rendered more peril- 
ous from recent heavy rains. But Faxon 
made no reply to the friendly advice, no re- 
turn of thanks for the kindly caution, but 
struck his horse a sharp blow, and passed 

uickly out of sight. That was the last 
that was known of him till twenty minutes 
later he lay bleeding before my door. That 
wild ride down the mountain was left for 
our imaginations alone to paint, and the 
picture was too revolting for our thoughts 
to rest upon, Let us, with compassionate 
touch, lay it away, and drop the veil of ob- 
livion above it. 

Dana Glenn —he whom Reginald Faxor 
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had injured more than any other man, he, 


whom, with the inborn venom of his nature, 


he would have pursued to. destruction, or to. 
death, if need be,— was the last to have, 


speech with him, and that a timely and just 
warning, which, if the superintendent. had 
heeded, would have saved his life. 

Three days later a call for a meeting of 
the miners at the village hall.was circulated 
through the place. Of course it produced 
a profound sensation, which was in no way 
dispelled when it became known that the 


Hon. David Hunter, president of the corpo- 


ration, was in town. 


The old hall was crowded to its uttermost 


capacity when evening arrived. Not only 


the miners, but their wives and daughters, 


were there. 

President Hunter and half a dozen of the 
directors occupied the rostrum. Mr. Hunter 
was a pleasant-faced, elderly gentleman, 


with long, silvery white hair, which was. 


brushed back from a high, broad brow, and 
fell in silken waves upon his coat collar. 
respectful stillness reigned through the 
room as he arose to address his audience. 
“My mer,” he began, glancing slowly 
around and over the seaof rugged faces, 
and there was a tremor in his voice that 
was answered by a heart-throb from every 
one present, “my men, it has always been 
my custom, through my whole life, when I 


have made any mistake, to acknowledge. 
it, and rectify it, if possible. While I would. 
cast no reflections on him whom with many 
tears we yesterday laid in the grave, yet it 
is but justice to you, and to ourselves, to 
say that we made a mistake in sending nim 


among you. It is but just to ourselves to 
say, however, that we have known but re- 
cently of the trials and persecutions you 
have been made to undergo. I have always 
felt those who were in my employ were, in 
a measure, inmy care. If I have been care- 
less of my duty toward you, I ask your for- 
giveness. I ask it as one man might ask 


another whom he had unwittingly wronged, 


for, believe me, it was most unwittingly 
that you have suffered wrong and injustice 
at our hands. At the same time, I cannot 
but commend the patience, under provoca- 
tion, the quietness and calmness, with which 
you have met unjustdemands. That, under 
the circumstances, there should have been 
no outbreak, no.deed of violence committed, 
seems almost incredible, and speaks with a 
thousand tongues for your noble self-com- 
mand, your brave manliness. I wish to 
retain you all in my empioy. | 
to part with one of you, and, if you will re- 
turn to the mines tomorrow, your hours of 
work shall be reduced to the old standard, 
your wages raised to their former amount, 
and that of which you have been defrauded 
shall be restored to you.” 


A, 


I do not want | 


The speaker was here interrupted by 
every man among his hearers rising to his 
feet, and such a shout as went up from 
brawny throats the president will long re- 
member, 

He waited with a smiling, glowing face 


_| for the tumult to subside, and then, with a 


manner that plainly indicated that he had 
good news to tell, he went on. 

“I am not altogether ignorant to whom I 
owe double thanks for an influence, strony 
and good, which has been exerted over the 
‘more impulsive ones among you. I deem it 
a debt of gratitude I can hardly repay, but 
‘if the gift I am about to bestow will be an 
recompense for past sorrows, I make it 
freely, gladly, and heartily. I, with the ap- 
\proval of the directors, appoint Dana Glenn 
as your superintendent, and I believe I am 
justified in saying that I know of no one 
who will more faithfully perform the duties 
of his office to master and men.” 

Again the air was rent with acclamations, 
as the president took his seat. The men 
shouted themselves hoarse, and the women 


| laughed and cried, and waved their handker- 


chiefs. And what wonder? The heel of 
oppression and tyranny had been removed, 
aud they breathed the air of freedom once 
more. 

“Thra chairs for the prisident,” sang out 
a voice I recognized as Mike Connol!y’s. 

They were given heartily. 

“Thra chairs for the corp’ration,” sang 
out the voice again. 

They were given, 

“And now,” shouted Mike, rising, and 
‘waving his hat, “thra chairs for the new 
superintindint.” : 

All arose to their feet as they made the 
old walls ring again, and remained standing 
while they fistened to a few well-chosen 
seatences of grateful acceptance from Dana 
Glenn. 

The directors followed with brief remarks, 
expressing approval of all that had been 
said and done, and the meeting broke xp. 
L learned afterward, that two of the direct- 
ors, disguised, had been hanging about the 
vicinity of the mines for several weeks, and 
that was how President Hunter knew all 
about it. 

On my way out of the hall, I glanced over 
to where Dana and Helen were standin 
together. Sunshine and tears were blende 
in rainbow light on Helen’s happy face, and, 
if Dana was less demonstrative, te was only 
because still waters run deepest. 

Yes, peace was restored, a peace that has 
remained unbroken to thig day. In June, 
beautiful June, when the air is sweetest 
with perfume, and the birds sing the loud- 
est, Dana and Helen were married. 

They live in a secluded but lovely place, 
just over the mountains. It is ten miles 
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away, but very few days pass that I do not 
receive some token of their loving remem- 
brance of the poor old woman, whose feeble 
efforts to promote their welfare and happi- 
ness met with such unbounded success. 

I never learned how Clara Hunter re- 
ceived the news of her lover’s death. | 


only know that three years later I read in 
the paper a brief notice of her marriage toa 
wealthy and aristocratic M.C. I can but 
hope that in her heart she treasures no 
memory, sacred and sweet, of him who was 
utteriy unworthy the love or respect of a 
pure woman, 


TOUCHING LINES FOUND ON A POSTAL CARD, 


BY GEORGE BANCROFT GRIFFITH. 


‘HE height and length and breadth of love 
No lumber merchant’s rule could span: 
Its jack-screw power the world would move, 
I ’ve felt for you, O Lydia Ann! 
With hand upon my heart, I pray, 
The lump love kneaded here for you, 


But, yet, ah! yet, O faithless one! 
You 've gone and married Obed Beck, 
Like a skinned eel, I ’m all undone; 
Hope’s rudder gone, life now a wreck, 
' Where the rude saw-mill roareth fierce, 
I ll to its whirling planer fly, 


Though placed against the orb of day, And let a picket my heart pierce? 
Would never melt its sweetness through. No, — kiss your sister on the sly. 
East Lamrstzr, N.H., 1883. 
AT FAULT. 


‘BY MISS JULIA A. KNIGHT. 


CHAPTER I. 


“ I QUITE agree with you, Lord Sands, 

that love is a myth, while marriage is 
a delusion, and only friendship can give any 
lasting pleasure or comfort.” 

And Lydia Frith clenched her pret 
hands, and her clear gray eyes fi defi- 
antly, as though challenging a reply. 

For some minutes none was farthcousing ; 
then her companion answered gravely, — 

“You have taken my words too literally, 
I fear, and 1 was speaking beyond my 
knowledge. What does a mere looker-on 
know of the divine passion? It comes be- 
fore one’s eyes in so many phases that one 
is dazzled by the frequent changes, and 
puzzled beyond expression to find the key 
to this ever-recurring enigma, But as to 
marriage — well, that is a social necessity, 
you know.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” assented the young 
girl, “and that is what makes me so bitter 


against it all. The age of idolotrous fanati- 
cism is past, and I have no desire to throw 
myself down before this matrimonial car of 
Juggernaut. Why should I be the victim 
of this terrible Moloch of society? It is 
too, too bad!” she added indignantly. 

“ At least we shail be companions in mis- 
fortune,” he returned, smiling. “I, too, am 
marked for destruction, I suppose, being the 
unfortunate possessor of the traditional ten 
thousand a year, an estate in Suffolk, a 
house in London, and a shooting-box in 
Scotland.” 

Lydia laughed merrily. 

“I have worse, far worse than even all 
that. I bave six sisters in the school-room, 
and the two eldest are dying to come out. 
People may try to coax you to marry, but 
you are your own master; as for me, it is - 
my destiny. Whatelse can Ido? ‘I can- 
not work, and to beg I am ashamed.’” 

She stopped short with quivering lips 
and troubled eyes. 
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“Lord Sands, you must think me very, 
very foolish to speak like this to you.” 

“I think you are very —at least, never 
mind what i think. But, Lydia Frith, I 
wish you would let me be your friend. As 
far as any man can help any woman let me 
help you. You do not know what an inter- 
est 1 take In your welfare. Let me be your 
friend.” 

He broke off hurriedly, and moved near- 
er to her, holding out his hand with a ques- 
tioning gesture; but she made no reply. 
Her eves were gazing vacantly at the dark- 
gray sky, with its myriads of bright stars, 
and the moon shone down, and her beams 
lingered caressingly on her upturned face, 
and waving wealth of light-brown hair. 

Beneath the terrace on which they stood 
a wide, velvety lawn swept downward to the 
river, that murmured over the resisting 
stones with a pleasant, soothing music, 
while the brilliant flower-beds were of one 
common silvery tint, glistening fitfully in 
the moonlight. 

Something of the bewitching magic of 
the hour fell over the young man as he 
stood with outstretched hand; the picture 
seemed stamped on his brain, —the ivy- 
covered stone terrace, the rustling of the 
dark, shadowy pine-trees, the sound of mu- 
sic, and the gleaming ees within, and by 
his side a slight, greceful figure, robed in 
creamy gauze and old yellow laces, with 
slender, white fingers clasping the gray 
trellis-work, and an eager, abstracted ex- 
pression on her pale, sweet face. 

“So you will not be friends?” he whis- 
pered. 

“Friends! Of course we are friends,” 
she answered quickly, arousing herself 
from the thoughts that had absorbed her, 
and laying her coo] hand in his for one mo- 
ment. “And now let us goin. They are 
playing my favorite waltz, and I am to dance 
t with Jack. Ah, here he comes!” 

A tall, fair youth, with small, clear-cut 
features, and a slight, tawny mustache, join- 
ed them as she spoke. 

“Well, my little sister, and how goes it 
with you?” he cried gayly, laying his hand 
affectionately on her shoulder. “ Fancy de- 
serting one’s first ball to gaze at a moon 
: and a river that in all probability will be 
here tomorrow, next week, and throughout 
the term of your natural life.” 

“So you count my juvenile dissipations 
as nothing?” she returned roguishly. “ But 
do you know, if my former partners were 
smaller, 1 am not at al: sure that they were 
not more amusing; and I would rather 
dance with you, Jack, than any one in the 
world.” 

“Go and hide your diminished head, 
Sands. You have evidently not put forth 
your full powers of attraction; while, as for 


you, my senseless sister, come and let me 
gratify your absurdly bad taste.” 

And, placing his arm around her waist, 
he drew her in with him, and the next mo. 
ment they were moving round the room to 
the well-marked time of Strauss’s famous 


nd. 

But Lord Sands did not follow them, 
He stood. for some time after they had left, 
lost in thought, and when he went, it was 
not through the ball-room, but, without 
apology or farewell,, he strode across the 
park with a quick step, and a strange ex- 
pression in his dark hazel eyes. 

Lydia Frith was the eldest daughter of an 
Essex baronet of good old family, who pos- 
sessed two fine, entajled estates, which, 
while giving him much power and prestige 
in the county, yet added very little to his 
rea! personal comfort, they being unfortu- 
nately mortgaged to a very considerable ex- 
tent; and, as he had very little ready money 
on which to keep up his position, it may 
be judged with what dismay he saw his 
seven daughters growing up around him, 
clamoring to be fed, clothed, and educated. 

“If one could only marry them all off- 
hand in the good old foreign fashion,” he 
would say sometimes, with a merry twinkle 
in his eye. 

But his wife would answer stiffly, — 

“ You need not be afraid of my daughters 
not marrying, or not marrying well, Sir 
John; they have been well brought up un- 
der my own supsrintendence, and they will 
not disgrace me.” 

“Tut, tut, madam,” he would reply an- 
grily, “I don’t want to get rid of my daugh- 
ters until they wish to leave. They sha’n’t 
be turned out of their old home.” 

But Lady Frith would purse her lips, and 
toss her head, as though to say that that 
was her affair, and that what she undertook 
to manage she would carry out. And now 
Lydia was eighteen, and so lovely and win- 
ning that her mother’s whole time was 
taken up in scheming for her advancement 
in life. Nothing was held too costly, noth- 
ing too extravagant, that could in the small- 
= degree heighten her daughter’s decided 

auty. 

“She ought to marry a duke,” she said 
one day to her husband. : 

“ Nonsense, Letty! Let the girl masty a 
true, honest man that she can love, and I 
shall be satisfied,” was his retort. 

And Lydia, with flushed cheeks, would 
declare that she did not wish to marry any 
one, to leave home and Jack, and would 
strive to avoid wearing the handsome dress- 
es that she felt were utterly unsuitable to 
her age and position. 

“T am not a princess,” she said once 
tulantly. 

ut 


y Frith only shook her head wise- 
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ly, thinking that even this might be quite 
“on the cards.” 

Since her first ball Lydia had had several 
admirers, who had haunted the places 
where she was to be seen, and who had 
bored her infinitely with their absurd flat- 
tery and exaggerated compliments, From 
these she would turn with relief to Lord 
Sands, who never weatried her in this fash- 
ion, but strove to interest her by discus- 
sions on art and poetry, and all that is so 
sweet and wonderful to the mind of a very 
young girl. 

“You are almost as nice as Jack,” she 
would sav frankly. “You always know 
what I want, and when I want it.” 

“I am your friend,” was the invariable 
answer, “and friendship has its pleasant 
duties. You know I never had a sister, and 
you come in the place of what I have miss- 
ed in that respect.” 

But at last there came a crisis, One of 
her unwelcome admirers declared his inten- 
tions, and offered himself and his very 
splendid income for the acceptance of the 
object of his affections, and there was a very 
stormy scene when Lydia positively refused 
to see him again, or to give him the least 


ope. 

For several days Lady Frith would nei- 
ther speak voluntarily, nor answer her 
daughter when addressed, and at last Lydia 
sought her friend in despair, 

“ What am I to do, Lord Sands?” she 
cried appealingly, as, having told him of the 
whole affair, Ae turned away, and bent 
over a bowl of flowers that stood on her 
work-tabie. 

He laid his hand for a moment caressing- 
ly on her hair, 

“Poor little child, I scarcely know what 
to say. But you were quite right, be as- 
sured of that.” 

“Yes, I know, but inthe mean time I am 
very unhappy, and mamma’s being vexed 
and miserable makes it worse, and ali about 
that one stupid man.” 

“Do not trouble, it will all come right in 
time, These things will happen, and the 
poor fellow could not heip loving you. I 
wonder how it is that women always despise 
a man who loves them, without having 
awakened a corresponding feeling ?” 

“A man ought to know when he is not 
liked, and ought to take a refusal quietly,” 
answered Lydia severely. 

“I have a plan,” he said, a few minutes 
later, after there had been silence between 
them for a little while; “but I will write 
and tell you what I thought, and you must 
decide for yourself whether it be practica- 
ble or no. Onlv take care; there is sucha 
thing, you know, as escaping Scylla for 
Charybdis,” 

And then Sir John came in, and stood 


talking to them, and soon afterward Lord 
Sands took his leave. But the same even- 
ing a groom came up with a letter from him 
for Lydia. 

She quietly put it into her pocket, and 
made no comment thereon; but at about 
twelve o’clock that night, the door of the 
smoking-room, where Jack was sitting alone, 
discussing the Fie/d and a very long pipe, 
was pushed a little open, and a cautiously 
lowered voice begged for admittance. 

“ Come in, little one,” cried Jack cheerily, 
and Lydia entered, holding the letter in her 
hand, and looking very disturbed. 

“ May I come and talk to you a little, 
Jack?” she asked doubtfully. 

“ Why, of course you may. It is like old 
times, your coming tohave achat, Youare 
getting proud, I suppose. Your head is 
turned with your numerous conquests, and 
a quiet confab with one’s brother is tame 
work after all that sort of thing.” 

Nonsense, dear! I am always so tired,” 
she answered apologetically, sinking down 
into the comfortable chair that Jack had 
drawn forward for her. “ But I want your 
advice now. Please read this, and tell me 
what you think of it,” and she held out the 
letter to him, 

This is what it contained :— 


“ My dear Lydia,—I1 am going to make 
a very strange proposition, and, before mak- 
ing it, I wish you to promise that, whether 
you accept it or not, our friendship shall re- 
main intact. Do you remember our conver- 
sation at your first ball, when we both agreed 
that marriage was a necessity, and that love 
was far surpassed by his elder and more 
sober brother,— friendship? My opinion 
is unaltered, and this is my proposition. 
Will you take my name, and be my wife ia 
the eyes of the world, but in reality my ver 
dear sister, my friend? If I were older 
would adopt you, as that would be less bind- 
ing to you; but of course, as it is, that is 
quite out. of the question. If you decide to 
come to me, you need fear no unwelcome 
tenderness on my part, and you need have 
no more of my society than is agreeable; 
you have Pe brother and your six sisters, 
and could always invite your own guests. 
Think well of all this before you answer. 
I shall not alter. If I could have loved any 
one, it would have been you. But I will not 
deceive you ; my feeling is that of a father 
for his daughter, — a calm, protective affec- 
tion that I swear shall never alter. If you 
have a preference for any one, if you feel 
that some day you will love, and love deeply, 
do not hesitate to tell me; do not let me— 
who would wish to be your best friend — 
be the one to ruin your life. 

“ Yours always, and whatever happens, . 

H. 
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“ Wh-wh-whew !” whistled Jack softly, as 
he finished, folding up the letter deliberately, 
aad laying it on the table beside him. 

* What ought I to say?” asked Lydia 
impatiently. ‘ 

“ He talks as if he were yout grandfather,” 
said Jack. 

“ But he is not,” demurred Lydia. 

“Or Saint Kevin himself,” her brother 
added dubiously. 

“If you are not going to talk sense, I may 
as well go." 

“No, stop a minute. Are you in love 
with him, or with any one else?” asked 
Jack gravely. 

“I love you better than any one in the 
world, and I would’ rather live on nothing a 
year with you, than have millions with any 
one else.” 

“But, my dear, I am a penniless subal- 
tern, living on very littlé more than my pz2y, 
so that is impossible; and I know the gov- 
ernor has had hard work to make both ends 
meet. Sands has pleasant shooting.” 

“TI don’t shoot,” remarked Lydia dryly. 

“No, more ’s the pity, for then of' course 
you would not hesitate, To tell you the 
truth, I don’t quite like this queer arrange 
ment, it sounds unnatural. 

ou married the other fellow, although 

ord Sands is the best of the two in every- 
thing. But I am afraid to advise you, that 
’s the truth. Think it all over for a day or 
two, don’t hurry yourself, and don’t marry 
any one if you don’t like. I will speak to 
the governor, and see that you are not 
bullied.” 

Lydia stood up, and kissed him. 

“You are a dear boy,” she said gently; 
“but you don’t understand. You don’t 
know what mamma is, and you don’t know 
how strongly | feel on these subjects. It 
is very, very wrong to marry any one that 

‘ou cannot love, it is doing him a life-long 
injury. Bat Lord Sands asks for no love, 
and I have a great esteem and sincere lik- 
ing for him; beside, why should there not 
be friendship between man and woman?” 

“TI don’t know why not, but there never 
is. Plato is a humbug. Don't you listen 
to his sophistries.” 

% -night,” said Lydia shortly, and 
swept away more vexed; with her brother 
than she had ever been before. 

A’ week afterward the papers were full of 
an approaching marriage in high life, and 
dilated raptuously on the beauty of the 
bride, and the wealth of the intending bride- 


room. 
. Lady Frith was charmed, and in her ele- 
ment, while ordering the érousseau, and 
making the arrangements for the wedding. 
“If he had only been a duke!* she had 
exclaimed once. 
But even this rose-leaf had been uncrum- 


I would rather: 


pled when she found that there were only 
six lives between Lord Sands and the much- 
coveted title, and she was soon busily 
counting the chances of his succession, and 
cheerfully making allowances for railwa 
accidents, explosions, and illnesses of all 
sorts and descriptions. 

The eventful day came at last, and every- 
thing went off splendidly, the “ happy pair ” 
going off for a protracted tour on the Con- 
tinent during the winter months. 

When the first stran ss wore off, their 
relations were of the friendliest, and Lydia 
was wild with délight atthe many strange 
scenes and new sights that met her eyes at 
every turn. 

“Oh, how kind and good you are, Lord 
Sands!” she cried one day, in her enthu- 
siasm. 

“My dear little wife, it is very selfish 
goodness.” 

“ But your sister is very grateful notwith- 
standing,” she returned quietly. 

Bo sg bowed gravely, and accepted the re- 
e. 


CHAPTER II. 


T was a keen, pap Me when the air 
seems purer, and the clouds seem far- 
ther from the earth than is their wont, and 
the sun is chaste and cold, and brightens 
gloriously, but bears no fiery heat. It was 
shining into a gorgeous sa/om, where every- 
thing was luxuriously cozy and delightfully 
warm; not one draught of air could pene- 
trate the heavy velvet curtains or insinuate 
itself round the many folding screens that 
stood in front of doors and windows, and at 
either end of the room were'large, blazin 
wood-fires, The walls were hung with ol 
tapestries, whereon scenes from the Bible 
and incidents from the Grecian mythology 
were strangely intermingled ; Cupid and the 
boy Samuel were gamboling together; 
Moses and Hebe were standing side by side 
in the friendliest attitudes ; and Jove, to all 
appearances, had added the Queen of Sheba 
to his other numerous conquests. The 
chairs and tables were heavy with embroid- 
ery, queer old foreign bronzes were inter- 
spersed with dark-colored’ marbles, Persian 
rugs were strewn about the soft, dark car- 
pet, and fur skins of every description were 
heaped on the sofas and ottomans that 
stood about. 

Nothing bright was in the room; nota 
gleam of gold or silver, nor even the cold 
glitter of a looking-glass; everything was 
rich and warm; the very furniture was of 
dark, unpolished oak. 

It was the winter drawing-room of Lady 
Sands, and on a low lounge, drawn close to 
the fire, sat Lydia, a little paler, perhaps, 
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than she used to be, while at times there 
was a sadder expression in her deep gray 

s. A shadow had already fallen on her 
life. Between herself and Lord Sands had 
arisen a coolness for which neither could 
account, and for which neither was respun- 
sible, The first freedom of intercourse bad 
ceased, and now both seemed best pleased 
when the house was full of visitors, and the 
probability of being left alone was propor- 
tionately lessened. 

Since she had grown accustomed to and 
half wearied of the new grandeur and luxu- 
ries that surrounded her, Lydia had chafed 
bitterly against this strange coldness, Hav- 
ing had so much love all her life, the ab- 
sence of it had begun to tell on her spirits 
and usually sweet temper, so that often she 
was sad, and sometimes almost irritable. 

She was leaning back and laughing at the 
doleful face of her companion, who was 
holding her wools while she wound them, 
= was in despair at the tangled skein he 
held. 

“Captain Dalfrey, you are not a man, you 
are an angel,” she cried merrily. 

“I wish people would only believe it,” he 
returned with mock seriousness. 

“1 suppose you are too rich to be an an- 
gel though,” she resumed. “The only gold 
they have is on their heads, is it not? 

“Indeed I do not know, my experience 
has been so very limited. Shall we leave 
this now, and go on to another skein?” 

“ Yes, if you like, but you must cut this 
into lengths afterward. Put it round your 
neck, and it will not get into worse entangle- 
ment. There! so.” 

He was sitting on a footstool at her feet. 
As he bent his head she leaned down, and 
was throwing it round his neck when the 
door opened, and Lord Sands entered with 
a young girl, — one of Lydia’s sisters. 

“We have had such a glorious ride, 
Lydia! Why were you not with us?” she 
cried eagerly, running to the fire, and hold- 
ing out her hands to the blaze. “ Why, 
you lazy people, you have been winding 
wools ever since we left, and you have noth- 
ing to show for it after all. 

“It was too cold, May, and we have been 
talking,” said Lydia languidly, noting the 
displeasure on her husband’s face. 

“Your conversation must have been ia- 
teresting.” 

“It was indeed,” assented Captain Dal- 


Sands did not speak. He took up 
a paper, and went to the fire at the other 
end of the room. 

“ May, you have brought in such a rush 
of cold wind with you that I ’m frozen,” ex- 
claimed Lydia, shivering. “There! I am 
tired, and can wind no more.” 

“And I must go,” said Captain Dalfrey, 


pas “We will finish them some other 
ay.’ 

He made his adieux. saying something in 
a low voice to Lydia as he held her hand; 
and May left the room at the same moment 
to change her habit. Lydia put down her 
work as the door closed behind them, and 
crossec over to where Lord Sands was sit- 
ting. 

“ Are you vexed?” she asked gently, lay- 
ing her hand on his arm. 

He started up, shrinking away from her 
touch. 

“Vexed! No,I am not vexed, or. if I 
am, not with you. It is myself I blame, 
most bitterly.” 

“ What do you mean ?” 

“Lydia, I was mad a year ago when I 
proposed that you should link your life with 
mine.’ 

“Keith!” she cried, with a strange, 
harsh ring in her voice. 

It was the first time she had called him 
by his name, but he did not heed it. 

“I was blind then, but now my eyes are 
opened. Lydia, my poor child, can you for- 
give me?” 

“I do not understand,” she returned, 
“] might have known, | might have 
known,” he continued wearily, passing his 
hand across his forehead, as though in pain. 
“ But it is too late now for repentance or for 
regret. I will do all I can for you. Per- 
haps I ought to go away for a time.” 

“Go away?” echoed Lydia, locking 
half stunned, and pressing her hands tight- 
ly together. 

He did not see the pained look in her 
eyes, nor the pallor that was creeping slow- 
ly over her face even to her lips. He re- 
sumed. 

“ Yes, it is better I should go, and you 
might visit your mother for a time, it 
until” 

“Yes, yes, let me go home! O mother, 
mother!” 

And Lydia burst into a wild fit of weeping, 
swaying to and fro in an agony of grief. 

Lord Sands walked up and down uneasi- 
ly, watching her furtively. 

“Poor child, poor child,” he murmured 
tenderly, with a world of pity in his voice; 
but he did not to.her nor attempt to 
comfort her. “I did not think you had 
suffered so much, Lydia.” 

But she did not answer, except to implore 
him to leave her; and, when at last he was 
gone, she sank down on a pile of soft velvet 
cushions, and sobbed bitterly in the anguish 
of conflicting emotions. She scarcelv un- 
derstood what he had said. She only knew 
that he did not care for her, and that he 
was going away from her. Perhaps he 
loved some one else, and regretted the bond 
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that held him to her; or, perhaps, she, in 
her anxiety not to overstep the barrier be- 
tween them, had been too cold, and less than 
friendiy. It was only of late that this stiff- 
ness had existed. 

“Tt is my fault,” she murmured, with a 

-pang of self-reproach. “Perhaps I can 
make things right even now.” 

She dried her eyes, and sat dreaming and 
planning on the hearth-rug by the fire, until 
the dressing-bell rang. Then she ran up- 
stairs, singing to herself in the light-hearted- 
ness of renewed hope. 

Lord Sands, pacing restiessly from one 
end of his study to the other, heard her. 

“Perhaps I have thought too much of it,” 
he said to himself. “After all, she is only 
a child, knowing nothing of love or grief.” 

But Lydia drove her maid nearly mad 
that night with her caprices. Not a dress 
that was brought out would suit her, One 
was too bright, another too dark, another 
was unbecoming, and all were unsuitable. 

“] want the prettiest dress I have,” she 
cried impatiently, and presently she was 
suited. The dress she had chosen was a 
soft, creamy brocade, with rich golden flow- 
ers worked in, and its sole trimming was old 
Brussels lace. In her hair were gold stars 
set with yellow topazes, and ornaments to 
match were glittering on’ her neck and 
arms. 


* Milady, what a pity there is no one to 


see you!” 
superb!” 
ydia laughed delightedly. 

“Tt is nice,” she said, stroking herself 
down softly, and then she went down stairs, 

As she entered the drawing-room, neither 
Lord Sands nor her sister could resist an 
exclamation. 

“ Lydia, how lovely!” cried May. 

“Do you like my Gress, Keith?” she 
asked, going toward him, and looking up at 
him with a half-smile. 

He took her hands in his for the space 
of one second, and then dropped them 
hastily. 

“You are perfection,” he answered grave- 
ly. 
But my dress?” anxiously. 

“Is very beautiful, but a little too much 
pe:haps for just ourseives.”” 

He did not mean to hurt her; but his 
eves were so full of her wondrous sweet- 
ness that he dared not trust himsef to 
speak in praise of her, ; 

She blushed hotly, thinking he had read 
her motive, and turned away to speak to 
May, whose simple dress of white silk and 
black velvet seemed to make her own appear 
gaudy, and almost theatrical, by contrast. 
After dinner Lydia sat by the piano, her 
fingers straying lightly over the keys in 
snatches of melody, while May settled her- 


said the admiring maid. “It is 


self at the farther end of the room to write 
letters undisturbed. 

Presently Lord Sands joined them; and, 
after wandering aimlessly about the room 
for some time, at last sat down beside 
Lydia. 

“ Sing to me,” he whispered softly. 

And she complied, choosing in her haste 
the passionate complaint of Guinevere. 


“Ahme! My love, that cloudless love 
Not less sweet for its bitter stain, 
Oh, why should a love 
So pleasant prove, 
Only to end in pain?” 


He moved his chair back with a sharp 
jerk, as these words rang out in her clear, 
young voice with almost unconscious fer- 
vor; and she stopped singing, and turned 
round, 

“What is it, Lord Sands? Do you not 
like my song?” she asked in surprise, 

“Tt was a strange song for you to sing on 
mv last evening with you,” he answered in 
a strange, harsh vuice. 

“ Keith, must you go?” 

She was trembling so violently that the 
flowers on her dress seemed to run one in- 
to the other, to form one mass of golden 
glory in the soft candlelight. Her face was 
very pale, jbut her eyes were shinirg like 
two bright stars with suppressed excitement. 

“Let us forget all. that has been said to. 
day; be once more as you were, — my dear 
friend, my brother. Do not leave me.” 

She had half risen from her seat; her 
hands were clasped tightly together, and 
her face was raised pleadingly to his, Had 
he read the story in her eyes his answer 
would probably have been different; but 
ns head was turned away, and his lips were 
fixed and stern as he answered her. 

“It is impossible, impossible! You do 
not, cannot, know!” 

She rose with flashing eyes. 

“I do know, and understand at last. 
Pray make no apologies, Lord Sands,” and 
she swept away from him angrily. 

She had plainly shown her love, and he 
had rejected it without even giving an ex- 
planation. 

That evening the brocade dress was 
thrown aside impatiently. It had not 
served her well, but even badly, for her hus- 
band had said plainly that he thought her 
overdressed. 

All night long she lay awake, hearing 
each stroke of the tiny ormolu clock near her 
bedside, knowiag that each hour brought 
their separation nearer, and not daring to 
think how long it might be before they met 
again. But in the morning she came down 
pale and composed, and her woman’s pride 
gave her strength to say good-by with a 
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stniling faze, when Lord Sands left that day 


for London en route for Italy. 

A few days later she went back with May 
to her old home, and ,soon it seemed to her 
as though she had never left it, as days and 
weeks passed by, and her husband did not 
return, She was very patient and uncom- 
plaining; and it was only her own family 
who noticed that her face was thinner, her 
step more languid, than of old, and that she 
looked for her letters with a feverish anx- 
iety. 

; kad been well kept up be- 
fore the world. It was supposed that Lord 
Sands was wintering at Nice for his health; 
and if Jack guessed that there was some- 
thing beneath the surface, he was very dis- 
creet, and did not betray his thoughts, only 
shaking his fist at a bust of Plato that 
stood in the library, and apostrophizing it 
in no measured terms. 

Captain Dalfrey was stili in the neighbor- 
hood, and visited them very often. Very 
soon his motive was discovered, for he pro- 
posed for May, and was accepted. His reg- 
iment was ordered abroad, so their engage- 
ment was a short one, and the whole house 
was thrown into that confusion which a 
hasty marriage invariably brings with it. 

Lydia had written to Lord Sands to tell 
him the news, but had received no answer. 
The wedding-day came, and still she bad 
not heard from him; so that it was with an 
aching heart that she dressed herself for 
church, and thought of her own marriage 
mure than a year before. 

“ Heaven grant you may be happy, dear,” 
she said very gravely, as May came in to 
show herself in all her wedding finery. 

Bur the bride only blushed, having evi- 
dently no doubt upon the subject. 

In the evening there was a grand ball, 
and the house was merry with music, and 
brilliant with many lights, while. Lydia, be- 
ing the youngest bride present, was be- 
sieged by admirers and would-be partners, 
But, though her feet moved lightly in the 
dance, her heart was very heavy, and very 
soon she stole away into the library to be at 
rest for a little time. 

Even here, however, she could not be 
alone, for scarcely had she entered the 
room before a footman followed her. 

“ My lord is here, and is asking to see 
your ladyship,” he said apologetically as 
she turned to confront him, vexed at being 
and, had finish- 
ed speaking, Lord Sands pus t him, 
and closed the door behind him. - 

“ Lydia, what does this mean?” he asked 
impatiently. 

She stood motionless, leaning a little for- 
ward, and her eyes seemed fastened on the 
face they had hungered to see for so many 
days. 

34 


“Oh, why did you not write?” she cried 
= a sob of joy at having him with her at 
ast. 

“ I did not get your letter for some time,” 
he answered hastily. “I was rae trying 
to forget the past year uf my life, which has 
been the sweetest and yet the most bitter 
that 1 have ever known. ‘Then your letter 
came. I dared not write to ask you why 
Captain Delfrey was marrying your sister 
when he loved you, and so I started for 
home at once. Lydia, I had been blind, but 
not so blind as you thought. Do you think 
I did not see the exchanged glances, the 
smiles and whispers, the way he haunted 
your footsteps, and how he never seemed 
content apart from you? And, then, for 
yourself, do you think I did not note your 
change to me, your coldness, and the sor. 
rowful look in the eyes that I had sworn to 
keep clear from all shade of grief? Yes, I 
had ruined your life by linking it with mine, 
and too late I found out that I loved you, 
but that your heart was given to another.” 

She had been standing silently before 
him, with bowed head and lowered lashes, 
but, as the last words fell on her ears, she 
raised her face, and stretched out her arms 
to him with a low, glad cry. 

“ Keith, my love, my love!” 

And in another moment she was strained 
to her husband’s breast, as though he could 
never release his newly found treasure. 

“ Lydia, little Lydia, do you really love 
me?” he whispered at last; and, though 
she did not answer ig words, the tender 
light in her eyes, and the Creamy smile on 
her parted lips, told him all that he would 
fain know. 

“ And so Dalfrey was in love with May?” 
he said, laughing, a few minutes later. 
“ You see, to me there was only one woman 
in the world, and I don’t think I realized 
that any one could see charms elsewhere. 
And you loved only me, Lydia, and was 
grieved at my coldness?” 

“I think I loved you always, Keith; but 
I had heard so much of marriage as a busi- 
ness affair that I did not think it might also 
be a matter of affection.” 

“I, too, was deceiving myself. Fancy 
my wishing to adopt you, and talking all 
that rubbish about perfect friendship! O 
my dear little wife, depend upon it that this 
same friendship is a sham, and that love is 
the sweetest and holiest impulse of the 
heart,” and Keith, Lord Sands, bent down, 
and pressed her lips in a long and tenderly 
passionate kiss. 

“So much for friendship between the 
sexes,” cried Jack, chuckling to himself, 
when he saw how things had turned out. 
“0 Plato, Plato, with thy divine platitudes 
thou hast done more mischief than all the 
philosophers in Christendom! In thy very 
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plausibility lies concealed danger, and thy | promises! Verily they shall find the bitters 
-arguments are so insinuating that woe be- | of despair in thy wine-cup, and the serpent 
tide the man or woman who bends down to 
“listen to thy oily smoothness and flattering | couch when they seek repose.” 


of unrest shall lie down with them on 


A bird in the tree-top sung: 

Two lovers there sat side by side, 

And the same old strain was rung. 


The red rose close by the maiden’s hand 
Caressed her touch the while: 

The lover opened his heart of love, 
As though ’t were love’s first smile. 


She tendered him the fresh red rose, 
Wet with the dewdrop kiss, 

And leaned her head upon his breast, 
In love’s ecstatic bliss. 


A lady grand in fashion’s walk 
Wore the red rose that night, 


‘Unica, N.Y, May, 1882, 


THE ROSE BY THE STILE. 
BY H. S. KELLER. 


A love was but as some loves are, 
Doomed to a bitter blight. 


A maiden sat by the self-same stile, 
Waiting the livelong day: 

Another rose had blossomed there, 
Like the other withered away. 


A bird it sang in the same tree-top: 
Its tone was soft and low, 

As though it felt the bitter blight 
Reflect from her heart’s woe. 


A life was withered like the rose, 
And & tose was on her breast, 

When a life was freed from bitter tears, 
And a heart was laid to rest, 


A GOLDEN SHOWER. 


BY SALLY A. SMITH. 


CHAPTER I. 


T was a gray, chilly day in November. 
There was no snow upon the ground, 
but the roads frozen that 
the footsteps an —- w rang as 
if upon im while the leafless trees and 
dead stalks of weeds shook and rattled in 


. the biting east wind. A keen and cruel 


wind it was that came sweeping over the 
bleak, angry waters, and, as it reached the 
crowded streets of the city, it searched in 
every nook and corner, palace and humble 
cottage, and it was just as pitiless in the 
country. 

Outside, the prospect was cold and 
dreary, but withio, in the large kitchen at 
Oakdale farm, what a cheerful, bright scene 
presented itself. The spotless white floor, 


. the open fireplace, and the glow of the burn- 


ing logs, the huge brick oven, and the 
broad mantel, with its rows of shining lamps 
ready for use, The pantry was open, re- 
vealing piles of old-fashioned blue dishes, 
and on the lower shelves were pies of all 
sorts, from the golden pumpkin, the rich 
ruby of the cranberry, the yellow custard, 
even to the modern and delicious lemon, 
with its snowy frosting. There could also 
be seen cakes of many varieties, puddings, 
tarts, jellies, meats, and poultry, for it was 
the day before Thanksgiving. 

Good Mrs. Austin was assisted by Jemi- 
ma Jenks, a neighbor’s pith who was none 
too proud to be “belp” to “grandma,” as 
every one styled the gentle, white-haired 
dame, who always had a pleasant word and 
smile for rich and poor, gentle and humble. 
The family consisted grandma, her hus 
band, the black-eyed Jemima. Of a 
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large family of girls and boys, none remain- 
ed at home; many were dead, some mar- 
ried, but, with all these changes, there was 
always the reunion at T hanksgiving of the 
survivors, and from Deborah, the eldest, 
who married the rich vity banker, to Wil- 
liam, the youngest, a good natured but poor 
and shiftless peddler, all were happy together 
at feast one day in the long year, 

“I think we shal! have snow tomorrow. 
All the signs indicate it,” said Mr. Austin, 
as he came in from the barn, where he had 
been attending to the “ chores.” 

He brought water from the well, heaped 
the wood-box with wood, and carried in the 
milk-pails, foaming and full, and now, as 
the fast-fading light told of the near closing 
of day, he was glad to sit in his arm-chair in 
the comfortable and cheerful kitchen. 

“Should n’t wonder a mite if we did 
have a storm. I know my corns have 
ached all day,” was the reply of his wife, as 
she put a pan of cake in the huge mouth of 
the hungry-lonkirg oven, “ Well, one thing 
we are very sartin of, no mater how hard 
the storm may be, all the children will be 
sure to come home, uuless very sick. I 
wonder if Hannah has got over her cold? 
She, who was once so helpful to me, so 
strong and rosy and full of life, is now but a 
pale, sickly invalid. I declare, how the 
years pass. It don’t seem but yesterday 
that Deborah was a little tot, with yellow 
curls, and such pretty blue eyes; now she 
is a grand lady, and riding in her own car- 
riage; and John, my noble, loving John, he 
is a captain, and a good name he won for 
bravery when serving with Geveral Grant. 
Ruth, she has not found her mate yet, but 
she delights in school-teaching in the fire 
city, where she meets with good success, 
while William, good-hearted, good-natured 
William, he takes life easy if he is poor.” 

“ There, there, mother, vou have got to 
talking on your favorite subject, and you 
forget that Jemima is waiting in the milk- 
room for you to measure out what you are 
to send to the neighbors.” 

“Yes, I know I am old and gossipy, pa, 
but my children, even those who have slept 
under the daisies for years, are ever in my 
thoughts, and I must talk about them once 
in a while,” and, sighing for the past, but 
smiling for the happy present, Mrs. Austin 
went out to look after the maid of-all-work, 
rosy-cheeked Jemima. 

Thanksgiving morning all the household 
were up bright and early, but what a change 
had come over the landscape during the 
night. It had commenced snowing about 
midnight, coming down silently, rustling 
softly against the window panes, with a 
whispering, incessant earnestness, as if to 
make the half-roused sleeper conscious of 
the web of strange, white beauty that was 


covering the earth. With every light, busy 
drift against the panes the sense of security 
and comfort became more profound, and in 
the gray dawn the storm was yet unabated. 
It fell in large flakes, every one of which 
told, and the whole village was muffled in 
snow. It had caught on every bough and 
twig, it clung to every window sill and sash, 
it drifted around doors and fences, and still 
thickly falling everything was covered with 
delicate, sparkling snow. 
. “Land sakes alive!” cried out the old 
lady, as she gazed from her chamber win- 
dow, “I guess we are having a storm, and 
no mistake, Father, wake up. It is five 
o’clock. Jemima has got the fire a-going, | 
so you had better bustle around, for, after 
your chores are done, you must make the 
patho, and help break out the roads. You 
ave a powerful sight to do before the chil- 
dren get here.” 


CHAPTER II. 


te one of the dark, gloomy-looking streets 
at the North End of ston, stood a 
house, old-fashioned and shabby. It was 
sadly in want of paint, the blinds hangin 
by one hinge, windows dingy with dirt, aon 
everything exterior looking poor and pover- 
ty-stricken, The place was a tenement 
house, occupied by many families. In one 
of the attics sat two children, one a boy of 
fourteen, the other a girl, some four years 
younger. The latter was occupied at a tin 
stove, making tea in a cracked teapot. 
little table, with only a cloth, and a scanty 
array of dishes, stood in une corner, The 
eatables were a dish of oatmeal and a loaf 
of bread. The girl was very lovely in spite 
of her homely garb. Her eyes were like 

ansies, soft and velvety, changing from 

lue to black in moments of pleasure and 
excitement. Her hair, which curled ir 
short rings over her white forehead, was 
yellow as woven sunbeams. Her little 
mouth was ‘ike a rosebud, and her form the 
perfection of childish grace. The boy, evi- 
dently her brother, for they bore a strong 
family resemblance, had a noble and intel- 
lectual countenance, with dark hair and 
eyes. He was engaged in tuning a guitar, 
while near by, on the wall, hung a tambou- 
rine. 

I wonder if Uncle Billy will be here to- 
night? It is nearly dark, and about the 
time he generally comes. Let me see,” — 
and the girl counted on her slim fingers 
* ont, two, three,” —“ he hasjbeen!away now 
three weeks, and this being the night before 
Thanksgiving, he may get home. I do 
hope he will.” 

“Yes, so do I, Flo,” replied the boy, 
while he twisted the glittering wire in its 
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place, and then began tuning again, while 
the girl darted here and there, graceful and 
light as a humming bird. “Oh, dear, to- 
morrow is Thanksgiving, sure enough,” 
sighed the lad. “It will not be much like 
the splendid days we used to have when 
father and mother were alive, two years ago. 
You remember, Flo, how the tables were 
loaded with gaod things, and what a jolly 
feast it was?” 

“Indeed I do remember, Frank. But, 
alas! in a few short months after we were 
orphans, both our dear parents being killed 
by that terrible accident at Silver Creek, 
and we were thrown on the world, to do the 
best we could.” 

“Yes; and no one would give us a cent. 
All said, ‘Send them to the poorhouse.’ 
But, luckily, we could support ourselves, as 
we inherited some of our father’s musical 
talent. You can play on the guitar, and 
sing lovely, while I can play the tambourine, 
violin, and banjo, so we make quite a com- 
fortable living at street singing. Then the 
good man, who has the room beneath ours, 
who was so grateful to me for picking up 
his pocket book, that he had dropped one 
night, and who has asked us to cail him 
Uncle Billy, insists on paying the fifty cents 
a week that we are charged for this room, 
and that helps us ever so much; but I al- 
ways see to his fires, get his wood and coal, 
and do little jobs for him.” 

“ Uncle Billy says we are both so much 
help to him, and company too.” 

“Flo, 1 am fourteen now, a big boy, and 
soon I can take care of you, for I will get a 
place in a band, or at the theatre. Just you 
wait and see.” 

“You are a dear good bov. But, hark! 
there is Uncle Billy. I know his whistle, 
and I am so glad he has come home.” 

In a few moments a light, quick step is 
heard on the rickety stairs, a gentle knock, 
and “Uncle Billy” enters the room. He 
is aman of about thirty-five, with a round, 
rosy face, and sharp gray eyes, and short, 
dumpy figure. His clothes are] clean, but 
coarse and patched. 

“T have brought you some gingerbread, 
fresh and warm from the baker’s, and here 
is a pound of tea, and, Flo, rf girl, here is 
a bran-new tin dipper, out of my steck in 
trade. Kiss your old uncle, and then I will 
take a bite with you.” 

And, suiting the action to the word, the 
visitur gave blue-eyed Florence a hearty 
smack, and then walked over to the corner 
where the boy was still tuning the guitar. 

“How would you and Flo like to go out 
of town tomorrow to mother’s with me, and 
have a splendid dinner, and see grand com- 

ny?” said the man, as he stroked with 

oving hand the dark hair of Frank. 

“It would be the jolliest fun out,” cried 


the boy, while pretty Flo’s countenance 
brightened u th pleasure. “ But | say, 
Uncle Billy.” queried Frenk, “who has jn- 
vited us? I am afraid we will not be wel- 
come.” 

“Oh, yes, you will. Father and mother 
always treat every one well. They ’ll all 
be glad to see you. May be Deborah won't, 
but who cares? We are independent of 
that fine lady and her family.” 

The supper was over, and the little 
housekeeper having cleared away the tea 
things, Uncle Billy invited the children to 
go to his room, and it was always a treat to 
the children to do so, for the jolly, happy- 
go-easy man always told them stories, and 
gave them apples, nuts, and other little 
gifts. 

The room was larger than that of the or- 
hans, and there was a strip of carpet he- 
ore the stove, an old lounge, covered with 

chintz, a table and chairs. These, with the 
stove, made up the furniture. 

After a few moments’ conversation, and 
while the children were sitting together, 
and eating apples, Uncle Billy took a cane 
that stood in one corner of the room, and 
with it commenced knocking on the walls, 
putting his ear close to the panels as he 
gave the blows. Then he felt carefully 
along the dingy paper, and going to the 
closet repeated the same manceuvres, Very 
sober and sedate, with slow step, and coun- 
tenance eager and expectant, the strange 
man engaged in these performances, and, in 
spite of the low titter of the children, Uncle 
Billy went round and round the room half a 
dozen times. At length, with a low sigh, 
and disappointed air, he put up his cane, 
and, settling himself in a chair before the 
fire, he entertained his visitors with many 
pleasing stories, and laughed as heartily 
ret Noe as they. When he bade them 
good-night, he told them to be up bright 
and early, as he wanted all to dress in their 
best bib and tucker for the grand company. 

When Frank emerged from the closet 
adjoining Flo’s :oom the next morning, he 

found that she had breakfast all ready. 
Uncle Billy gave them some hot rolls, and 
with oatmeal, potatoes, two tiny slices of 
pork, and a cup of tea, they breakfasted 
finely. At eight they were al! dressed ready 
to start for the depot. Florence’s blue eyes 
were purple as pansies with joy, her yellow 
curls were bound back with a bright ribbon, 
her cheeks rosy and dimpled, and, although 
her dress of brown stuff was cheap and 
patched, her sack faded, and her worsted 
hood coarse, yet never sweeter maiden 
greeted buman eyes than the little orphan. 

rank’s face shone with the extra scrub 
bing, his clothes were also patched, but his 

collar was white and spotless, and he was 
as proud as a prince. Uncle Billy had on 
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his best suit of gray. He was fat and good- 
natured, and, as they trudged along through 
the snowy streets, many glanced pleasantly 
at the happy-looking trio. The train start- 
ed on time, and in less than two hours the 
travelers arrived at Oakdale farm. Uncle 
Billy introduced his childish friends to his 
parents, and they were made very welcome. 
The old-fashioned parlor was: warm and 
home-like, and in the dining-room the table 
was set, for dinner was to be served at 
noon. 

“Father will have it so,” remarked Mrs. 
Austin, as she proudly escorted Uncle 
Billy and the children round. 

“Where are the folks?” asked William 
of his mother. “I want them to see my 
boy and girl,” and he smiled on the two 
who kept closely by his side. 

“They are in the kitchen, helping Jemi- 
ma,” replied Mrs. Austin. “ All but Debo- 
rah; she, with her busband and Fred, are 
in their chamber.” 

“ Thought so,” muttered,William. “Deb 
is too fine now-a-days to do housework.” 

“ Don’t, William, don’t. Remember this 
is Thanksgiving Day, and we want to have 
pees faces and pleasant thoughts for 


The table groaned with the weight of 
good things. The cloth was snowy white, 
the dishes of blue granite cheap, but home- 
like and neat, and the profusion of domes- 
tic produce and home-made delicacies, 
which were seldom seen on city tables, 
were the pride and delight of the rural Mrs. 
Austin and the bouncing Jemima. 

At the head of the table sat good Mrs. 
Austin, in a neat black silk, and lave cap, 
gay with pink ribbons, contrasting prettily 
with her snow-white hair, The venerable 
father, opposite his wife, sat calmly and 
with dignity at the well-filled board. He 
served with old-fashioned grace the huge 
turkey, so brown and crisp,on the platter 
before kim. Next in rank came the bank- 
er’s wife. Deborah Ellison was a ee 
faded-out blonde of fifty, with a cold, hard 
expression on her haughty face. She was 
gorgeous in a rustling mauve silk, while 
diamonds glistened on her delicate fingers. 
She spoke a few words to William, but 
took no notice of the orphans, who sat at 
the foot of the table. Mr. Ellison was. fat 
and pompous. Fred, their son, a young 
Cambridge student of twenty, was blonde 
and miedo, but foppish and vain. John, 
noble, loving John, was tall and dark, with a 
frank, open countenaoce. He was a bach- 
or, and lived out West. Hannah, a pale, 
thin woman, looking as though a gust of 
wind would blow her away, wore the garb 
of widowhood. Ruth, the school-teacher, 
was rosy, dimpled, and smiling, and, spinster 
that she was, still pretty and attractive. 


Lastly William, with whom we are some- 
what acquainted. He, also, was, like his 
brcther John, a bachelor, When asked by 
his friends why he never married, he laugh- 
ingly replied, — 

“Can hardly take care of myself, much 
less a wife.” 

Jemima was resplendent in a newred-and- 
white plaid, with her black hair shining with 
kair oil, and her white teeth glistening as 
was smiled at the quaint remarks of Wil- 
iam. 

The day passed pleasantly. The children 
were very happy and content. The captain 
gave Florence a bright silver dollar, and she 
—s a little ballad very sweetly. Fred 
said, — 

“ That girl will make a deused handsome 
woman, ould like to see her in four or 
five years.” 

His lady mother frowned, and soon after 
“tga to her chamber, taking Fred with 

Hannah, who had lost husband and chil- 
dren, remarked that she “ wished Florence 
would live with her;” and Ruth offered to 
teach the children for nothing, if they would 
come to her evenings when they returned 
to the city. As for the old folks they were 
delighted with both Frank and Florence. 

“Stay with us all the time. We will 
give you work to do, so you will feel inde- 
pendent, and you shall be as our own,” and 
grandma looked lovingiy at them through 
her glasses, as she spoke. 

“We thank you, thank you so much, but 
we cannot leave Uncle Billy,” they both re- 
plied, and William’s heart bounded with joy 
as he heard them. 

It had snowed all day, and, as night ad- 
vanced, the roads were so blocked up, the 
cars could not run, so the guests had to 
stop over night. 

he next morning was sunshiny, clear 
and cold. After breakfast the Ellisons 
took their departure. Fred, seeing Flor- 
ence standing at the window in the parlor, 
went in, and, as he said good-by, slipped a 
ring on her finger, saying as he did so, — 

“Keep that to remember me by, you 
pretty little fairy.” 

Uncle Billy and the children stayed until 
afternoon, and when they left were loaded 
down .with a basket of good things, and 
were told to come to Oakdale any time, as 
they would always find a welcome, while 
eee burst off half a dozen buttons from 

er dress she gave Florence such a hearty 
hug, remarking to Mrs. Austin, as they 
stood at the door to watch their guests 


“ That blue-eyed gal is a real beauty, and 
as cute and cunning as she can be.” 

That night when the Children were alone 
in their room together, Florence said, — 
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“© Frank, I must tell you what a strange 


dream I had last night at Oakdale. You 
know mamma used to say that a dream 
would come true dreamed in a strange 
house, the first night sleeping there. Well, 
I theught it was summer-time, and you and 
I were together in the woods, gathering 
wild flowers, when suddenly it grew dark, 
then the black clouds changed as suddenly 
to yellow, and the atmosphere was of the 
same amber hue. A shower arose, We 
thought the rattling noise upon the leaves 
was hail-stones. What do you think it was? 
You will never guess. It was a shower of 
gold pieces, that fell in great, glittering 
heaps at our feet.” 

“That was a go,” Frank said, as he 
screamed with laughter. “Don’t I wish 
such adream would come true. I tell you 
what, sis, you ate too much.” 

The weeks passed. Three had gone by 
since the visit to Oakdale. Uncle Billy 
was at home, and would not go on his 
journeyings until after Christmas. Half a 
dozen times a day, and evenings also, the 
chiidren heard the pounding aad thumping 
on the walls, to which they had now got ac- 
customed. Pleasant days they went out to 
play and sing in the streets, aud many shin- 
ing: silver pieces were given to the sweet 
performers. 

One evening they stood opposite a house 
in Chestnut Street. They could see the 
large, lofty rooms, glowing with burnished 
gold and soft lights, the conservatories, 
lit with colored lamps, where tropical plants 
drooped heavily, and could hear the music 
quivering and throbbing on the evening air, 
the rustle of silks, the murmur of many 
voices, and smell the rich perfume of flow- 
ers, and over all was the glory of youth and 
joy, that spread over everything like an at- 
mosphere of human sunshine, in which myr- 
iads of gay and splendid butterflies floated. 
ln the bright crowd the children saw the 
host and hostess, to whom all paid defer- 
ence, and, round in the graceful 
waltz, Flo noted her blondeshaired friend, 
Fred Ellison, for this was the home of the 
rich banker. 

_ With a sigh the children turned away, 
and Frank, as they stumbled up the dark 
stairway of their home, remarked, — 

“ Fio, would n’t it be nice to be rich?” 

A few days before Christmas Uncle Billy 
complained of not feeling well, and said, — 

“ My heart troubles me, and I find I can- 
not run up and down stairs as I did.” 

The children nursed him tenderly, and 
stayed with him almost all the time. One 
evening he called them,and told them he 
had something to say, and, they sitting near 
him as he reclined, on the lounge, he re- 
lated the following story : — 

“ Years ago, away back before the Revolu- 


tion, this house was built. It belonged tua 
tory, an Englishman, who pretended to be 
friends with those fighting for their rights 
and liberty. He was a spy and a traitor, 
He got very rich, working as he did for 
both sides, It was rumored that he hid 
gold and jewels in a secret closet, and many 
have searched in vain for the treasure, 
About a year ago a brick in the hearth yon. 
der became loose. I stooped to replace it, 
when I noticed a piece of paper, yellow with 
age, underneath. I took it up, and could 
just make out to read the following lines : — 


“*My gold and jewels are in an iron- 
bound box, in a secret closet of the blue 
room. I give them to whoever finds them, 
for I need them not. I am dying, having 
been shot at, and mortally oomsaed? 


“And now, children,” continued Uncle 
Billy, “you know my secret, and why | 
pound and thump these walls so much, 
This is the blue reom, as I have taken pains 
to find out. I do not think I have long to 
live, and I want to find the treasure before 
I die, for it shal be yours. You are very 
dear to me, — my folks are all well off, — 
and I shall make you my heirs.” 

Early Christmas morning the children 
were awakened by Uncle Billy, who, with 

ale countenance, and panting and trem- 
ling with excitement, stood at the door. 

“Come, come quickly,” was all that he 
could say, as he staggered away, followed by 
the frightened boy and girl. 

He reached his apartment, shut and lock- 
ed the door, then, pointing to a broken pan- 
el in the wall, he went to the opening, and 
took therefrom a small box which he hand- 
ed to Florence. Forcing the lid, gold and 
jewels fell out in a sparkling shower. 

“My dream, my dream of the golden 
rain,” was the cry of the girl, as the gems 
flashed in the sunshine, and! the gold glitter- 
ed on the floor at her feet. 

Uncle Billy gave the box to Frank to take 
care of, and a paper, cire¢ting him what to 
do in case anything happened. 

One week afterward the good-natured, 
kind-hearted peddler was found dead on his 
couch. 

“Heart disease,” said the doctor; and 
William was buried in the village church- 
yard at Oakdale. A few weeks after the 
funeral the orphans disappeared from Bos- 
ton, 


Ten years passed. Again the house of 
the rich banker is the scene of festivities. 
Itis in honor of the lovely Miss Carleton, 
who had fately returned from Europe, with 
her brother and his bride. They have a 
nice house on Beacon Street, and the gold- 
en-haired belle was the theme of every 
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for her wonderful beauty and 
wealth. 

As the winter passed away, rumor whis- 

red that Fred Ellison, the banker’s son, 

ad fallen deeply in love with the heiress. 
Fred is a rising lawyer, and has become a 
novie man, free from all the faults and fol- 
lies of his youth. 

One evening the lovers, for ramor was 
right, and the pair were betrothed, were 
sitting together in the drawing-room, when 
the conversation turned upon years that had 

sed. Miss Carleton remarked that she 

ad not always been wealthy. 

“My fortune came to me in a strange 
manner. I may tell you sometime. I have 
one keepsake of my oan I prize highly, 
for it was given me by my first and only 
love,” and, removing a slender chain of 
gold from her neck, attached to it wasa 
ring. 

TB Jove,” cried her astonished lover, 
after he had examined it, “the ring I gave 
years ago to the little street-singer,” and the 

entleman cast a keen glance on the fair 
fed before him. 

he stood for a moment In the full blaze 
of the chandelier, her pansy eyes sparkling, 
the bright gold of her tresses falling in a 
shower over her perfect shoulders, a rose 
hue on her dimpled cheek, and looking like 
a in her sweeping robe of azure 


With her head thrown proudly back, she 
answered somewhat coldly, — 

“I am Florence Carleton, the street- 
singer, at your service.” 

or a moment the young aristocrat seem- 

ed dumb with astonishment. Then, folding 
her in a loving embrace, he replied, — 

“ Darling, I love you, no matter who you 
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are. I adore ¥ whether rich or poor, 


I love you, you alone.” 


gentle or hum 
lorence told her 


After their marriage 


husband about the treasure found by Uncle . 


Billy, and that he left directions for Frank 
and herself to go to Europe and be‘edu- 
cated, and to reside abroad for ten years, 
and they obeyed him, 

Frank had married an English girl, and 
was very happy in his choice. Grandma 
Austin and her husband lie in the rustic 
churchyard with their children. Mr. and 
Mrs. Ellison are still alive, proud and pom- 
rs as ever. Captain John remains a 

achelor, kind-hearted and genial. Han- 
nah faded patient and un- 
complaining to the last. Ruth married, and 
lives at the homestead. Bouncing Jemima 
is a happy wife and mother, and thinks 
Florence in her matronly beauty just as 
“cute” as ever. 

Uncle Billy is not forgotten by his chil- 
dren. His grave yearly blossoms 
flowers, plac 
those who owe him so much. 


DREAMS. 


BY WILLIAM HUBER, JR. 


H, might I dream of thee, beloved; 
Might I, though faintly, trace 
The beauty of those angel features, 
The expression of that face; 


Might I but dream that to my bosom 
I press once more that form, 

And once more upon thy sweet lips 
Print kisses fond and warm ; 


And hear once more that voice so tender, 
_ And feel thee mine again, — 
One moment of such bliss, such rapture, 
Were worth a world of pain. 
©" But how could T endure the waking 
From dreams like thee, to know’ 


Onto, Jarvary, 1884. 


My joy but vain imagination ; 
Reality, my woe! 


I will not ask such dreams, beloved: 
°T is best I should not see 

In those uncertain worlds of vision 
The fleeting shade of thee. 


But let me dream of thy fair features 
INumed with heavenly love ; 

Of thy sweet voice more sweetly singing 
In glorious choirs above. 


Then, when I come to lie beside thee, 
So Christ my heart renew, 

1 know that I shall wake to meet thee, 
And find that vision true. 


with © 
there by the loving hands of | 
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THE MURCHISON SETTLEMENT. 


BY ELIZABETH BIGELOW. 


6 OT like other fulks;” that was the 

way in which the people of Hollow- 
pine were in the habit of describing the 
dwellers in the Murchison Settlement, 
Old man Murchison had moved out of the 
village, onto the edge of that swamp, be- 
cause he was queer, and could n’t get along 
with his neighbors, especially after old 
Gran: Crellish, his wife’s mother, eame to 
live with him. She was a weird, uncanny 
little woman, who looked as if she were 
made of parchment, and might blow away 
in a high wind. The only life that she 
seemed to have was in a pair of intensely 
black eyes, which looked as if they had 
been used to peering into intensely dark 
corners, and pierced through and through 
everybody that came in their way. There 
was not a boy in Hollowpine so bold that 
he would not run from a glance of Gran 
Crellish’s eyes, and not a man or woman 
who would not choose to suffer much rather 
than to brave Grar Crellish’s anger. 

Gran was said to have gypsy blood in 
her veins, and she told fortunes, and was 
believed to have marvelous powers as a 
prophetess. Not a few people in the town 
firmly believed her to be a witch, and never 
ventured by ber door without a horse-shoe 
in their pockets, and Hosea Giddings, one 
of the “ back folks,” coming into town with 
a load of wood, at four o’clock in the morn- 
ing, saw Gran Crellish alighting from a 
broom-stick on the roof of her house, and 
disappearing down the chimney; at least 
that was the testimony that Hosea gave 
with great solemnity, and proved its truth 
by the fact that he “ was all goose-flesh, and 
his hair a-standin’ up,” when he met Judson 
Rymes at the town pump. 

The people in the next house to the 
Murchisons were annoyed by mysterious 
knockings, and were convinced that Gran 
Crellish was the cause of them, and the 
Widow Galpin’s son, Jimmy, never had epi- 
leptic fits until after he threw a stone at 
Gran Crellish and called her a witch. 

Most people gave the Murchison house a 
wide berth, and nobody was sorry when old 
man Murchison —as he was always cailed, 
although he was by no means an old man in 
the days when Gran Crellish was impress- 
ing upon Hollowpine people the belief that 
she was a witch — built a house in a deso- 
late, swampy regjon, about four miles from 
Hollowpine village, and set up kis house- 
hold gods there, with Gran Crellish to rule 


over them, since his wife was now dead. It 
was not wholly on gran’s account that he 
shook the dust of Hollowpine village off his 
feet. His townspeople held him in very 
small regard, and their children were for- 
bidden to play with the little Murchisons, 
Old man Murchison was not charged with 
any very flagrant crimes, but he never went 
to church, as in Hollowpine everybody did, 
and he was very sharp at a bargain, and had 
accumulated a considerable amount of 
property —just how much he took great 
care to let nobody know, and that reticence 
was set down against him — by horse-trad- 
ing, which was not considered in Hollow- 
pine to be very reputable business; he was 
never very clean, the fact that he was fond 
of tobacco-chewing being always unpleasant- 
ly evident in his appearance; and his man- 
ner of conversation was expressively if 
mildly described by {ae Loomis, the black- 
smith, who said “old man Murchison did 
n’t talk a terrible sight like a minister.” 

He.was a man of very powerful will, who 
could not bear to be gainsaid, and when it 
was voted to build the town hall farther 
from the centre of the town, and from his 
property, than he wished it to be, he de- 
clared, in very forcible language, that “they 
would have some trouble to build it.” And 
once while it was being built it was burned, 
and once blown down by a furious wind, 
and, though it was never proven against 
him, everybody believed old man Murchison 
te be responsible for the fire, and there were 
not a few who believed Gran Crellish re- 
sponsible for the wind. 

With a disposition to wreak summa 
vengeance on his enemies,and Gran Cre 
lish to aid and abet in the task, it is scarce- 
ly to be wondered at that old man Murchi- 
son was not regarded as a desirable mem- 
ber of society, though, in justice to him, it 
had to be acknowledged that he paid his 
debts and his taxes promptly, and had been 
known to give generously to charitable ob- 


jects. 


When he moved out of Hoilowpine vil- 
lage to the place that soon came to be 
known as the “ Murchison Settlement,” he 
sent for two brothers of his late wife, — 

ran’s sons,— built houses for them at a 
ittle distance from his own, and established 
them there with their families, and when 
the sons and daughters of these people 
grew up, there were intermarriages between 


them and the Murchison sons ana daughters, 
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—only one or two sought wives or hus- 
bands of alien blood, —so the Murchison 
Settlement in twenty years from its begin- 
niag, and when its three houses had in- 
creased to thirty, still consisted almost en- 
tirely of Murchisons and Crellishes. 

They were for the most part peaceable 
and law-abiding people, and it was seldom 
that any worse allegation was made against 
them than*the one recorded in the begin- 
ning of this story,—they were “not like 
other people.” 

In the early days of the Settlement the 
children had been allowed to grow up like 
little savages, with no education whatever, 
but latterly a scliool-house had been buiit, 
and a teacher, selected by old Murchison 
himself, was endeavoring to instil book- 
learning into the minds of young Murchisons 
and Crellishes, who took mucl: more kindly 
to fox-trapping and duck-shooting, and, on 
favorable days for fishing, never hesitated 
to forsake the pursuits of literature altogeth- 
er; and the schoolmaster, finding nothing 
but empty benches before him, was fain to 
take his fishing-pole, and follow the exam- 
ple of his scholars; and it was no unusual 
thing for the school, master and all, to ad- 
journ, with a hasty seizure of guns, always 

ept conveniently at hand, at the sight of a 
flock of wild geese flying within easy range. 
It was no wonder that Hollowpine shook 
its head, and said that “they did n’t keep 
school like other folks in the Murchison 
Settlement.” 

None of the dwellers in the Murchison 
Settlement ever saw the inside of a church. 
A “show” in Hollowpine village occasion- 
ally drew a few of the younger ones, but 
they never affiliated with the village’ urchins. 
The latter held them in too great contempt, 
and the rougher ones had, on several occa- 
sions, ventured to call them gypsies, but a 
fear of being turned into mice by Gran 
Crellish restrained them from further hos- 
ulities, 

For ‘Gran Crellish had by no means lost 
her reputation of being a witch, Hollowpine 
being still a primitive little town, where su- 
perstitions had deep root. 

Gran was ninety now, but it was the uni- 
versal opinion that she looked scarcely a 
year older than when she had first come to 

ollowpine, and she seemed czpable of 
alighting from a broom-stick just as nimbly 
now, as when Hosea Giddings had seen 
her perform that feat. 

She still told fortunes to those who were 
daring and reckless enough to invoke her 
powers, but they were few, for it was re- 
garded in Hollowpine as a dangerous and 
ungodly tampering with the powers of dark- 
ness, The knockings which had disturbed 
the ce of timid Hollowpine were still 

te grau’s neighborhood, and tables 


and chairs mysteriously followed her beck- 
oning haad. There were “ sittings,” where 
communications from “ spirit friends ” were 
received, and flowers from the “ spirit land ” 
were presented to visitors. The dwellers 
in the Murchison Settlement and some peo- 
ple in Hollowpine now called Gran Crellish 
a “medium,” instead of a witch, and as 
Bathsheba, an unmarried dacghter of old 
man Murchison, who was now a woman ap- 
proaching middle age, was also regarded as 
a medium of extraordinary power, believers 
in spiritualism from all the country around 
flocked to the Murchison Settlement to wit- 
ness the wonderful “manifestations.” Hol- 
lowpine was not without a love of the mar- 
velous, but for the most part it turned its 
back upon the “manifestations” in the 
Murchison Settlement; either fraud or the 
devil was atthe bottom of them, it was con- 
vinced. They were “not like other folks,” 
anyway, the people in the Murchison Settle- 
ment, and it was just as well to give them a 
wide berth. 

Bathsheba Murchison was said to be 
more like Gran Crellish than any of her own 
children were, and she was much more ter- 
rifying in appearance than gran, for, instead 
of being a tiny woman, with only a pair of 
sharp eyes with which to keep people at 
their distance, Bathsheba was a tall, gaunt, 
masculine womaa, who looked as if she had 
the strength of Samson, and with a perpetu- 
al scowl above her black brows, that gave 
her a most forbidding aspect. Her eyes 
were not as sharp as Gran Crellish’s, but 
they were black and bold, and defiant alike 
to friend and foe. 


Not a dog in Hollowpine dared bark at. 


Bathsheba when she strode through the 
streets, 

It was no wonder, some people said, that 
evil spirits would come at her bidding. 
She looked as if she were formed to control 
them. 

But Cad, old man Murchison’s younger 
daughter, wes no more like Bathsheba, nor, 
in tact, like any other of the family, than 
day is like night. It was almost impossible 
to believe that she, with her baby blue eyes 
and light hair, her soft voice, and gentle, 
shrinking ways, was one of the Murchisons, 
but some ny who remembered her moth- 
er, who had died when she was a baby, said 
that, although she was Gran Crellish’s 
daughter, she seemed to belong to a differ- 
ent order of beings, and, although she was 
always reticent, and shunned people, like 
the others, she had soft and gentle manners 
like Cad. 

Old man Murchison and Gran Crellish 
were very fond of Cad, in their own way, 
but they would have preferred to have her 
more like the others, and gran mimicked 
her soft tones, and complained that she had 
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not spirit enough to hold her own in the 
world. 

Cad was now almost twenty-two, and had 
been sought in marriage by several Crel- 
lishes and Murchisons in the Settlement, 
but she had said them all nay wien goede 
persistence, although her father gruffly de- 
clared that her own kinsmen were good 
enough for her if anybody was, and she 
should give up her airs, and marry one of 
them, or he would turn her out of the 
house. 

The second time he said that was in 
Bathsheba’s presence, and she turned upon 
him as fiercely as a tigress. 

“ You jest let the child alone. Don’t ever 
you say another word like that to her,” she 
cried. “ She sha’n’t marry anybody in the 
Settlement unless she wants to, and she 
shall marry anybody from anywhere that 
she ’s a mind tv.” 

Bathsheba’s air was tragic, if her words 
were not. Old man Murchison, who never 
had been known to fear man, retrzated be- 
fore her, but stopped on the threshold of 
the door to say ,sneeringly, though some- 
what falteringly, — 

“ There ’s a sight o’ fine gentlemen comin’ 
along a-wantin’ to marry into the Settle- 

Gad can pick an’ choose out on ’em 


Gran: Crellish was muttering over the 
skein of yarn she was winding,in a corner 
of the fireplace. 

“ What are the boys in the Settlement, 
what are her own kith and kin, more than 
the ground uader her feet? Mebbe there 
a’n’t a gentleman from the village that 
whistles as he goes ridin’ by. Gran Crel- 
lish is old, her grave is mast cug, but her 

ears are long and her eyes are sharp.” 

And gran cackled out an urcanny laugh, 
as Cad’s blue eyes grew wide with wonder, 
and a wave of color rushed over her pretty 

e. 

-*A grand gentleman, with white hands 
and curly hair, and as pretty spoken as a 
school-master, and he doctors folks up so 
they don’t come after granny’s roots and 
yerbs any more. His medicine did n’t hin- 
der Mirandy Murchison’s baby from dyin’ ; 
but mebbe that was because he was so 
taken up with Cad that he gave it the wrong 
kind. She was terrible fond of Mirandy’s 
baby, our Cad was. You could n’t git her 
to stay away from it some days, and she ’d 
come home with her cheeks lookin’ like a 
posy bed, and her eyes a-shinin’! She 
wa’ n’t glad because the poor baby was 
sick, — oh, no, she’s terrible tender-hearted, 
—but so tickled because the doctor was 
a-goin’ to cure it.” by 

- All this gran uttered in a mucking tone, 
interrupting herself with an . occasional 


chuckle, but never looking up as if she. 


thought her words had any. interest for . 
those within hearing. 

Bathsheba listened keenly, her face dark- 
ening. 

Cad had covered her blushing face with 
her hands. She dashed them away sudden- 
ly, and sobbed out petulantly, — 

“Gran is just what people say she is, — 
she is a witch. But it is n’t true what she 
says about me and — and Doctor <4 reyer!” 
“Oh, no! he don’t whistle when he goes 
by! Gran is mistaken; she is old and 
deaf, It’s the wind that she hears whis- 
tlin’, and not the young doctor.” 

“He’s always whistling. It’s rot at me 
that he whisties. He would n’t stoop to 
think of me. O Bathsheba, why could n’t 
we have been like other folks?” 

And the girl fell on her knees before 
Bathsheba, and hid ker face in her lap. 

“Like other folks!” mimicked gran 
sneeringly. “I ‘ve heerd before of gals 
gittin’ their heads turned by fine gentlemen, 
and bein’ ashamed of them that belonged 
to ’em, but I never heerd of no good comin’ 
on ’t. Of course nobody heerd to gran 
when she did n't want Cad sent to the ’cad- 
emy. Gran is old and foolish, and don’t 
know the valoo of an eddication, but I nev- 
er did hear her say anything about not bein’ 
like other folks before she got her eddica- 
tion.” 

Bathsheba gave no heed whatever to 
gran’s words,—her mutterings went on 
continually, and nobody ever paid much at- 
tention to them,—but she laid her hand 
with a tenderness of which one would not 
have believed. her capable on Cad’s head. 
The girl herself was somewhat surprised. 
Caresses were not common in the Murchi- 
son family, but neither were such outbursts 
as hers. 

“ Has this man, this Doctor Freyer, been 
a-courtin’ you, Cad?” asked Bathsheba, in 
a voice that was hoarse and trembling, 

“Oh, no, no, no, Bathsheba! Me? 
Why, there is n’t a girl in the village who is 
gvod enough for him! Hethinks no more 
of me than of the ground he walks on. He 
has been kind to me, I suppose, because he 
pities me.” 

“Pities you! I should like to know 
what he pities you for!” cried Bathsheba 
angrily; “and I should like to know why 
you a’u’t good enough for a king on his 
throne? He could n’t find a handsomer 
wife, and if it comes to money ” — 

“OQ Bathsheba, it seems as if you must 
understand that we are rough and coarse 
and = in the Settlement. 
Will anybody in the village associate with 
us? I know they come to the sittings, 
some of the people, but they would n’t be 
friends with us. They look down upon us.”: 
“ T should like to see them look down up- 


all.” 
: 
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on you! You ’ve got education, as I alwa 
meant you should have. You ’re a lady, 
and no Pow deny it; and there a’n’t a 
girl in Hollowpine that ’ll have more money 
than you will, I don’t want to hear any 
more about folks pitying you!” 

’ And Bathsheba pushed the girl’s head 
from her knee almost roughly, and arose 
from her chair. 

Cad arose, too, with a hopeless sigh. 
Bathsheba was kind; she was always sac- 
rificing herself for her. In a vague way 
Cad felt that she lived only for her; but she 
did not understand. 

As soon as dinner was over that day 
Bathsheba walked to the village. She told 
nobody her errand, but when she came 
back she announced shortly, — 

bid folks to a sitting tonight.” 

“There ’s been a sight of round 
these two or three days,” saidgran. “The 
was knockin’ away so lively on my head- 
board I could n’t sleep.” 

“A good many folks in Hollowpine has 
had friends pass over lately, and they ’re 
dretful anxious to get communications, and 
so, though I wa’ n’t feelin’ very pert, I toid 
’em I ‘d set with ’em tonight.” 

“O Bathsheba! and you promised me you 
would give it up. It’s mostly that that 
makes us so queer. Some say you make it 
all, and some say it is evil spirits; any way 
it is horrible. I did n’t use to mind it, but 
now sometimes it disgusts me, and some- 
times it makes my blood run cold ” 

“*Cademy,” said gran with asniff. “She 
never complained of the sperits ti!l she got 
an edication. It’s no matter now if they be 
profitable, a-makin’ her an heiress fast. Her 
narves is too delerkit to stand’em. Some 
folks might be proud of havin’ a sister that 
’s the greatest medium in the country, but 
not them that ’s been to the ’cademy and 
got an edication.” 

“There won’t be a great many folks bere, 
Cad,” said Bathsheba, with unwonted gen- 
tleness, “Only jest a few Hollowpine 
folks, and some in the Settlement. I ha’n’t 
given any notice outside. No mater’aliza- 
tions.” 

“So won't hev toclear out, Cad, as 
you did t’ other night,” said gran, who was 
visibly elated at the prospect of a “ sitting.” 
we ’d all got a grudge agin the sperits by 
being edicated ?” 

“You need n’t stay if you don’t want to, 
Cad,” said Bathsheba, “You might go 
over and stay with Mirandy, though, seein’ 
the baby’s passed over, I suppose she "ll 
want to come and see if she can’t get com- 
munications from him.” 

“I might just as well stay. It does n’t 
make any difference,” said Cad wearily. 

need n’t think I -a’n’t:a-goin’ to 


keep my promise, because I be. I sha’n’t 
have but a few more sittin’s, no matter how 
much folks coaxes me,” said Bathsheba. 

“ They a’n’t genteel enough for us, the 
sperits a’n’t, now we 've got an edication,” 
muttered gran. 

“ Bathsheba,” said Cad suddenly, “don’t 
give it up for me if you wanttodoit. It 
does n’t make any difference; nothing 
makes any difference.” 

The girl’s voice was strained and shrill 
in her effort to choke back a sob, and she 
burried out of the room, 

“If it had n’t been for that ’cademy she 
’d ’a’ married Jim Crellish, and been ” — 

“1 did n’t want her to marry Jim Crel- 
lish. Things has turned out just as I 
meant they should,” said Bathsheba, turnin 
upon gran so fiercely that she was cowed, 
and her mutterings were indistinct for the 
next two hours, 

Cad sat in a corner of the room that night, 
looking pale and heavy-eyed and listless, 
while the “ sitting” was held. There were 
more people than the few that Bathsheba 
had expected, but not the great crowd that 
usuaitly came to a sitting. These were 
mostly Settlement people, who had grown 
up under gran and Bathsheba’s ministra- 
tion, and had an unquestioning faith in the 
“ manifestations,” with a sprinkling of the 
poorer and more ignorant of the Hollow- 
pine villagers, some of whom thought *’t 
was dretful curus, but not exactly accordin’ 
to scriptur,” while others “cou!d n’t see 
what ’t was if it wa’ n’t spirits,” and a few 
devoutly believing souls were shedding 
tears of joy at the prospect of communicat- 
ing with their departed loved ones. 

“ Mirandy,” who had lost her baby, was 
there ia the front row of seats, feverish with 


eagerness. The baby might be “too weak 


to come,”—the absence of spirits whose 
presence was requested being always 
accounted for in that way, — but there was 
the wonderful possibility that he might 
come, and speak to ber the few —— lisp- 
ing words that she had taught him. It was 
no wonder that the poor mother’s heart was 
tortured by suspense, ° 

Bathsheba, the medium, sat on a plat- 
form at one side of the room, considerably 
removed from the audience. Gran sat be- 
side her, wrapped in a red-and-yellow striped 
shawl, which ske always wore at “ sittings,” 
and never on any other occasion, and which 
had therefore been supposed by Cad from 
childhood to be mysteriously calculated to 
propitiate the often reluctant visitants from 
another sphere. Cad crouched in her cor- 
ner, behind a little table, on which stood 
the kerosene lamp, whose very feeble flame 
struggled alone with the darkness of the 
large room. 

The medium sank into a trance with a 
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facility which ‘would have excited surprise 
if not suspicion in anything but a confiding 
mind, and, after a few painful gasps for 
breath, announced, in a voice which, al- 
thovgh thinner and higher-keyed than was 
its wont, was unmistakably Bathsheba’s, — 

“Here I am; though had a hard time 
comin’; and now I want to talk to Uncle 

“ Bless my soul! it’s my nephew Billy as 
sure as I ’m a-livin’,” exclaimed an old man, 
and hobbled to the platform, and shook 
hands enthusiastically with the medium, as 
itjwould have appeared to the uninitiated ; 
with his nephew, Billy, as the old man firmly 
believed. 

Conversation between Billy and his uncle 
followed. The remarks made by Billy were 
of a very general character, and a skeptical 
mind might have regarded them as hardly 
what was reasonabiy to be expected from 
one who had taken ‘the wonderful journey 
“through the grave and gate of death,” but 
it was evidently satisfactory to Uncle Dan- 
iel, who retired with tears of joy rolling 
down his aged cheeks. 

A similar scene was enacted with what 
purported to be the spirit of a young woman, 
whose sister was present, and then, after a 
longer pause, the medium drew herself up 
with an air of great dignity, and said, — 

“TI want my son. Is my son George 
here? Mary Cary, are you here?” 

“Lord love me! if that a’n’t old Madam 
Freyer,” exclaimed Mary Cary, a rotund 
little woman, who looked as if she were 
fond of good cheer, and had found plenty of 
it in her life, while the fact was that she 
served Hollowpine and the surrounding 
country as a nurse, and had stood by more 
death-beds than she was years old. 

“Well, if it is why don’t you go up and 
speak to her?” said her next neighbor. 

“ Well, I ’d ought to, that’s a fact, when 
I can say that there wa’ n’t nothin’ wore out 
of the black silk she give me but a little of 
the shoulder blades, but she was so awful 
proud I should n’t think she ’d stoop to 
come back, — unless ’t was to stay, "cause 
*t wa’ n't.slicked up enough to suit her up 
there,— and to the Murchison Settlement, 
too! She would n’t ’a’ touched a Murchi- 
son with a ten-foot pole when she was 
alive! But she did set a great sight by her 
. son. Seems as if them two was everything 
to each other, and, mebbe, she ’s willin’ to 
do anything to get communication with him. 
She did say that ‘George’ dretful kind of 
natural, as true as you live.” 

But still Mary did not move toward the 
platform. Perhaps because she enjoyed 
the sensation she was creating, every eye 
in the assembly being turned toward her. 

“ Mary Cary, don’t you know me? I am 
Madam Freyer. Don’t you remember the 


night I passed away, when you ran through 
the rain after my son, because I had some- 
thing to say to him before I went? and you 
were too late. I was called before he 
came,” 

“A’n’t it enough to scare anybody? I 
should like to know what them that says it 
a’n’t spirits would say to that? For how 
would Bathsheba Murchison know about 
that?” said Mary, wholly forgetting that 
she had repeated the story of Madam Frey- 
er’s last moments to every gossip in Hoilow- 
pine. 

“ True enough, how would she?” repeat- 
ed the neighbor, in an awe-stricken voice. 

By this time Mary Cary had decided to 
go up to the platform, but another spirit had 
already taken possession of the medium, 
A rough and coarse voice announced that 
“Madam Freyer thought she was going to 
have all the chance, but in the spirit world 
it was share and share alike.” 

After this spirit, whom nobody seemed 
to recognize, and who was in search of 
“ Jake Hollander,” who was not a dweller 
in the Murchison Settlement, nor in any 
part of Holiowpine, so far as anybody pres- 
ent knew, had departed, the medium came 
out of her trance, even more easi'y than she 
had fallen into it, and announced that the 
“sitting” was over, 

There was a general feeling of disappoint- 
ment that the “ sitting ” should be so short, 
when it was so unusually lively and inter- 
esting, for the spirits were often reluctant, 
and sometimes all strangers to those pres- 
ent, and Indians, who were very uninterest- 
ing, seemed to have extraordinary facility 
in coming. 

Mirandy Murchison went out with a de- 
spairing tace, for her baby’s spirit had not 
come back, Mary Cary was deeply cha- 
grined that she had not immediately re- 
sponded to Madam Freyer’s call, especially 
as all her friends were reproaching her, a 
great curiosity being manifested concerning 
Madam Freyer’s reasons for condescending 
to come, even in spirit, to the Murchison 
Settiement, for she had held herself aloof 
from all Hollowpine, and was considered as 
unapproachable as a queen oa her throne. 
Jt was that fact, together with something of 
a foreign air, for she was of German birth, 
which had gained her the title of “ Madam.” 
Doctor Freyer, madam’s husband, had been 
very genial and popular, and his skill as a 
physician was regarded as wonderfui, Hol- 
lowpine had always congratulated itself on 
its remarkable guod fortune in having him 
for a doctor, and thought his failing health, 
which had made country living necessary, 
and led him to settle in that obscure little 
town, a dispensation of Providence especial- 
ly for their benefit. 

The son, who had succeeded to his fa- 
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ther’s practice, upon his death, they did not 
expect to keep with them long. He had 
inherited his father’s skill, and he was evi- 
dently ambitious. He was thought to have 
something of his mother’s disposition. He 
was less reserved and haughty than she, 
but people dared not approach him with the 
ease and freedom which his father had al- 
ways made them feel. Old Mrs. Brewster, 
who had been bed-ridden for years, and, 
consequently, had had long experience of 
the ministrations of both father and son, 
expressed the general feeling of Hollowpine 
when she said “he wa’ n’t so touch-me-if- 
you-dare as his ma, nor yet so kind 0’ cheer- 

in’ and soothin’ as his pa. 

On the whole, Hollowpine had a good 
opinion of the young doctor, and only one 
real grudge against him, and that was a sus- 

icion that he did n’t think any girl in Hol- 
owpine was good erough for him to marry. 

Oi late he had been mingling in the vil- 
lage society more freely than was his wont, 
and now and then a report was circulated by 
the gossips that he was engaged to marry 
one of the numerous young ledies belonging 
to the first families of Hollowpine. 

Was it to attend to a matter of this kind 
that Madam Freyer’s spirit had condescend- 
ed to return through the meciumship of 
Bathsheba Murchison? It seemed very 
likely ; and, owing to Mary Cary’s failure to 
respond to madam’s summons, they were 
left with their curiosity unsatisfied. Feel- 
ing thus, it was no wonder that everybody 
who was present at the “ sitting ” reproach- 
ed Mary Cary. 

“ She only wanted me to briag her son to 
her. She wou!d n’t have said much of any- 
thing to me,” protested Mary Cary. “She 
never did when she was alive, anyhow. I 
am going to see the young doctor, and I be- 
lieve I can work on his feelings so that he 
"ll come to the next sitting, and see if she 
won’t come again, for he was dreadfui fond 
of his mother.” 

The general opinion was that the young 
doctor’s feelings could not be worked uj:on 
to such an extent as to induce him to at- 
tend one of Bathsheba Murchison’s “sit- 
tings.” He was known to hold spiritualism 
in contempt, and he would probably scorn 
the idea that his mother’s spirit would seek 
to communicate with him through Bathsne- 
ba Murchison. 

But the general opinion was wrong. 
Bathsheba made an announcement of an- 
other “ sitting,” the next week, and among 
the first to appear was young Doctor 
Freyer. 

Cad sat in her accustomed corner, not 
listless and indifferent now, but with blaz- 
ing cheeks and drooping crelids. She had 
tried to stay away, but a fascination too 
strong for her to resist had drawn her in, 


and now that she was there she. felt power- 
less to lift her eyes. Mirandy Murchison 
was comforted by the advent of a baby spir- 
it that cooed and crowed, and said “ Mam- 
ma,” in a tone which she declared was her 
baby’s own. Aiter that came others in rap- 
id succession, some recognized as departed 
friends by those present, others unknown, 
until at length everybody began to fear that 
Madam Freyer was not coming after all, 
and Mary Cary, who had induced the young 
doctor to come, was in a fever of anxiety. 

But at last, when everybody had begun to 
think it was time for the “sitting ” to come 
to an end, the medium suddenly drew her- 
self up with the air of dignity which had 
been the sign of Madam Freyer’s ‘irst com- 
ing, and a peremptory voice called, — 

“] want' my son! Where is my son 
George? My name is Gertrude Freyer.” 

The young man arose, walked to the 
platform, and took the medium’s outstretch- 
ed hand in his. If there was the shadow of 
a contemptuous smile about his mouth, not 
even Gran Crellish’s keen eyes detected 
it. 

“There ’s a great deal I want to say to 
you, George, but I’m tired, I ‘ve come so 
far, and the conditions are not so good as 
they will be. You ’ll have to come again.” 

The voice became feeble and gasping at 
the close, but it was generally remarked 
anong the audience that “ anybody would 
have known it for Madam Freyer’s voice,’ 
and they marveled that her son should 
show no emotion, but then he was cold and 
— nobody could tell how he really 
elt. 

Certain it was that he had interest enough 
to linger after all the others had gone, talk- 
ing the matter over with Bathsheba and 
gran, and expressed not the slightest doubt 
of the genuineness of the “ manifestations.” 

He was seen to go to old man Murchi- 
son’s house several times that week, al- 
though there was no “sitting,” and a report 
was currentin the village that he had be- 
come a convert to spiritualism. 

At the next “sitting” there were people 
from Hollowpine who had always before 
scorned to attend one of Bathsheba Mur- 
chison’s “ performances.” They were drawn 
by curiosity to know what strange influence 
the cool and clear-headed young doctor had 
yielded to. 

This time Madam Freyer’s spirit found 
the “conditions” even less favorable than 
before, and could hold no satisfactory com- 
munication with her son. The medium an- 
nounced that she would have a “ mater’ali- 
zation,” which might suit Madam Freyer 
better. 

Materialized spirits had only lately been 
heard of in Hollowpine, and this announce- 
ment created an excitement. To a favored 
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few Bathsheba had already shown the shad- 
owy forms of their deceased friends, but 
this was to be a public “sitting,” and the 
prices were lower than usual. 

Bathsheba and Gran Crellish had a diffi- 
culty in the preparations for that “ mater’al- 
ization” which they had never encountered 
before. They could not keep Cad out of 
the way. Never before had she shown any 
curiosity about the “ manifestations,” and 
had never been initiated into any mysteries 
that might lurk behind the scenes. Bath- 
sheba was determined that she should have 
nothing to do with them, and shut gran up 
sharply, whenever she made incautious re- 
marks. 

Since she came home from the academy 
Cad -had begged Bathsheba to give up the 
“sittings,” but until now she had never 
shown any curiosity. 

A crowded room, with a large cabinet in 
one corner, in which the medium was su 
posed to be, the one lamp on the table, in 
Cad’s corner, turned down to the feeblest 
spark, faint scrapings on a violin heard first 
on one side and then on the other, bouquets 
flying through the air, distinguishable chiefly 
by their fragrance, the form being almost 


lost in the darkness. 


Suddenly out of the cabinet floats a white, 
childish shape, and stretches out its hands 
to some one in the audience. There is 
just light enough to show flowing golden 

air and white garments, not to make fea- 
tures distinguishable, but half a dozen 
mothers in the room have recognized it, and 
start forward with exclamations of wonder 
and delight, but before they reach the shape 
it has vanished in the direction of the cab- 
inet. 

A man’s face next appears in the window, 
and its identity is disputed about by several 
of the spectators. Next there steps out of 
the cabinet a tall and stately figure, trailing 
black velvet robes. It walks deliberately 


toward the lighted corner of the room, and 


puffs of white hair are disclosed above a 
high, white forehead. Keen black eyes 
look over the crowd. There is an imperious 
waving of white hands. 

An awe-stricken whisper runs through 
the crowd,—‘ Madam Freyer.” The 
ure is indistinct, shadowy, in the semi-dark- 
ness, but its recognition by the spectators 
is instantaneous. 

Madam Freyer’s son arises, and walks to- 
ward the figure, which beckons him. 

To Cad, who is watching him intently, 
his face looks pale and agitated. When he 
says “Mother,” his voice seems shaken 
with emotion, As he stretches his hands 


out toward the figure, Cad springs to the 
lamp, and turns it up to its fullest blaze. 

“ Oh, no, no, no, not your mother! Don’t 
you see that it is Bathsheba?” she cries. 

The light discloses to those nearest a 
face ghastly with white paint, a substantial 
not shadowy form. It turns to flee, but be- 
comes entangled in its unaccustomed train 
of black velvet, and falls. ; 

The spectators rush forward, but young 
Doctor Freyer waves them back from the 
prostrate figure, and in his imperative wa 
speedily clears the room, while Gran Crel- 
lish, with many mutterings and bewailings, 
ministers to the fallen Bathsheba. 

The next day young Doctor Freyer called 
at old man henchiace’s. Bathsheba re- 
ceived him with an imperturbable face. He 
made no allusion to the events of the previ- 
ous night, but asked to see Cad. 

“ She is gone,” said Bathsheba. 

“ Gone?” 

“She left a note saying she had gone to 
be like other folks, and she did n’t want us 
tv look for her. Mebbe it’s the best way, 
1 can bear losin’ her, if it’s best for her, 
though I’d rather lose my life enough sight. 
All I’ve done has been for her. That’s 
all I ’ve got to say to you.” 

“Yes, I know,” said the young doctor 
quietly, It was evident that Bathsheba 
was to hear no reproaches, and no mdraliz- 
ing, from Lim. “ But have you no idea 
where she has gone?” he asked. 

“ There ’s the factory, where Nate Crel- 
lish’s girls are, and there ’s the ’cademy, 
where they thought a sight of her. I set 
and think till my head spins, and I don’t 
know but I shall have to be tied to keep me 
from goin’ after her. But she said she 'd 
take care that no harm came to her, and she 
always told the truth, Cad did. I don’t 
know where she took it from, 1’m sure. If 
she ‘d only ’a’ let me give her money, I 
could ’a’ let her gone, but she said if I found 
out where she was, and sent her money, she 
would n’t touch it. I dreamt last night that 
she ’d fell into a pit, and the money I ’ve 
earned fell in a-top of her, and was buryin’ 
her up. Mebbe it a’n’t right to think so 
much of one human cretur that you don’t 
care whether anything is right or wrong, so 
long as you ‘re a-doin’ it Se them. If it 
a’n’t, it seems as if I’d got punished enough. 
I keep a-thinkin’ of when she was a little 


‘mite of a baby, layin’ in my arms. Mebbe 


I could n’t find her, for she did n’t mean 
that I should. But, O Lord! how can I set 
here, and not try?” 

“TI am going in search of her, and I shall 
find her!” said young Doctor Freyer. 
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DEKIN SPAVIN SEEKETH OFFICE. 


BY MIS’ DEKIN SPAVIN. 


EKIN SPAVIN haz tried time an’ 
time agin for the presidency, but some 
way or other the siterashun haz allers been 
spoke for so long in advance, or the other 
man haz had such an ineggsaustable barr’! 
of money that Peletire, seein’ he had n’t 
even a ghost ova chance, haz been compeled 
to withdraw hiz nominashun in order to sare 
hiz credit, also hiz repertashun, (The dekin 
often sez nothin’ a’n’t so bad but it mite be 
worse, an’ he don’t kno’ az he ’d take sech 
a overhawlin’ an’ dissectin’ az some ov them 
candidates do for two presidencys.) Now I 
don’t suppose none ov them successful 
ones ever give Peletire’s disappointment a 
thot, or notisst how them 
waz wearin’ him away toashadder. But I 
have, an’ I had -jist made up my mind that 
we ’d have to retire from political life, an’ I 
‘d have to put him through a thorough 
course ov tanzy, cherry bark, an’ wormwood, 
when he came skippin in from Jerry Town- 
send's sale lookin’ twenty years younger, 
an’ so out ov breth he cood only gasp, — 

O S-a-p-h-t-o-n-a !” 

Sez I eagerly, az I steadied him down 
carefully into my rockin’-chair by the fire- 

lace, — a breath ov wind wood pretty near 
nock him down in those days, — 

“What izit? Did you succeed in passin’ 
Noel Crinkle’s note off on Jerry for its face 
value ? ” 

Sez he, in axcents of deepest scorn, az he 
riz bolt upright in the chair, — 

“Noel Crinkle! Who cares anythin’ 
about Noel Crinkle in this momentuous 
crisis! Let him bankrupt if he wants to, 
who cares! Say, who cares?” 

Then he continued, with a conciliatory 
glance, “No, Saphrona Marier, I did n't 
succeed in gettin’ the best ov Jerry, — he ’s 
sharper than I be,— but I ’ve got a chance 
to be somebody at last.” 

“You have?” sez I, az the pan ov speckt 
apples I waz parin’ slid out ov my lap, an’ 
rolled all over the floor. “ What,” sez I, 
“haz President Arthur resigned in your 
favor?” 

“ Saphrcna Marier,” interrupted the de- 
kin, az he sank back in the chair with a 
deep-drawn sigh, an’ a look ov supreme dis- 
gust, sech az only married men own the pa- 
tent ov, “you a’n’t got no more sense than a 

‘bumble bee, an’ if the late Mis’ Spavin 
had n't” — 

Sez I unceremoniously, — 

“ Don’t you dare to say another word on 


that subjeckt, Dekin Spavin. Your first 
wife wa’ n't no angel, more ’n I be, an’ she 
did n’t have no more sense, neether, or she 
wood n’t never married sech a lop-sided ” — 

“Saphrona,” sez the dekin mildly, “did 
you kno’ Dick Staples’s time az school di- 
rector expires this year?” 

“ Dick Staples,” sez I, kind ov reflective- 
ly. “ A’n’t be that high-toned director what 
Jeremiah Lunn had a fight with last fall? ” 
As Peletire did n’t say nothin’, only look all 
out ov pashunce, I continued, “ You kno’ 
oe sprained his back over in that fal- 
ow last year, an’, az he had to have some 
sort ov a settin’ job after that, or go hungry, 
he applied for a situashun in the graded 
school at the village. Well, you kno’ Jere- 
miah went before the board bigger ’n Lord 
Gulliver, an’ Dick Staples askt him the first 
thing if he cood demonstrate the forty- 
seventh proposishun in—in somethin’ or 
other (I allers do forget that name), an’ Jere- 
miah said, ‘Wall, n-e-o-w, I want you to 
understand I a’n’t goin’ to be bamboozled 
into jinin’ no secret societies! I come here 
to get a certificate so az I can teach schule 
till this crick in my back lets ap, an’ if you 
*ve got any questyuns bearin’ on educashun 
to ask, jest trot ’em out, an’ I ll answer ’em 
correckt, faster ’n you can look in your 
book, an’ see if they ’re rite.” 

Here I had to take a long breth, an’ Pele- 
tire sez, — 

“ Good grashus, woman, how much more 
iz there ov that irrelevant gossip ?” 

“ Not much,” sez I; “only Dick Staple 
looked mad, an’ then he askt Jeremiah 
which traveled fastest light or sound? an’ 
Jeremiah said he gesst sound did, becaws 
he ‘d herd Mr. Staple’s questyun, but he 
had n’t got no light on it, nor sense neether. 
An’ then Dick Staple laft, an’ all the rest ov 
the board laft, an’ then Jeremiah got mad, 
an’ jumpt clear across the table, regardless 
ov the inkstand and the crick in his back, 
an’ knockt Dick Staple heels over head into 
the spittoon, an’ Dick Staple jumpt up, an’ 
grabbed Jeremiah by the collar ov his coat 
an’ his boot straps, an’ dropt him neck an’ 
heels out ov the window, down into tbe cis- 
tern what waz” — 

“ My days alive, Sophronia, a’n’t you nev- 
er goin’ to quit? Did you know Dick 


Staple’s time had expired? That’s what I 
want to kno’.” 

“ No,” sez I short, “I did n’t. But what 
ov it?” 
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“What ov it?” exclaimed Peletire. 
“Jest hear the woman! A’n’t there got to 
be another elected to fill his place, say ? 

“ Well, no,” sez I quietly, az I perceeded 
to creep around, an’ pick up the apples, “I 
don’t kno’ az there haz. Judging by the 
present cundishun of the schools, I shood 
say we wood do a sight better if we had n’t 
a director to our names, an’ the more di- 
rectors we have the worse off we are.” 

“ Saphrona Marier,” says the dekin, with 
a scowl, “ what do you kno’ about schools 
any how? I tell you, old lady, a school di- 
rector a’n’t no sinecure ” — 

“Ov course not,” sez I, az I pickt up my 
last apple. “ A’n’t that eggsactly what I 
sed? An’ the more directors the less sine 
o” cure there ‘ll be too, take my word for 
it.’ 

“ Saphrona Marier,” gaspt the dekin, with 
sech a gulgle I dropt my pan agen. I thot 
-he was a-dyin’. “I vow I’d send you to 
school yourself if you waz n’t forty years too 
old. Beside,” he added pathetically, “if 
age wa’ n’t no objeckshun I don’t believe 
you possess qualificashuns sufficient enuff 
to admit you into the primary department.” 

Here he pawsed in dignity, an’ az I waz 
too busy pickin’ up my apples the second 
time to say nothin’ — beside, silence is gold- 
en sometimes —the pawse continued sume 
few minits, till the dekin got calmed down, 
an’ condescended to say, az pleasant az 

“ Well, az I waz a sayin’, Saphrona, I 
stand a chance ov becomin’ the next school 
director.” 

Now I had made a inward rezolushun, 
born ov my outraged feelin’s, not to say an- 
other word to the dekin all that day, but 
that announcement was so suddent, an’ the 

-dekin lookt so elated, I jest forgot, an’ riz 
rite up with my apron full ov them apples, 
an’ sez, in axcents of deepest scorn, — 

“ School director! That a’n’t president.” 

“ Why, no,” sez Peletire soothingly, “not 
exgsactly. But then it’s a enterin’ wedge, 
an’ no knowin’ what it may leadto. I’da 
good deal rather commence with school di- 


rector an’ git up to president, than com-}1 


mence with president an’ git down to school 
director,” 

“’Shaw!” sez I, skeptically. 

“So!” sez Peletire. “Don’t ‘great 
oaks from little acorns grow’? No knowin’ 
where a man’s goin’ to fetch up when he 
once gets started. Look at—Ben Butler 
f’r instance.” 

“Ben Butler,” sez I, refléstively. “Who 
’she? What’s he done?” an’ I glanst in- 
terrogatively up at Peletire, but, before he 
cood get over chokin’, it all come to me, an’ 
I continued joyfully, “Oh, yes, he ’s the 
. man what ust to run around barefooted, wita 
hiz feet done up in rag carpet in the winter, 


when he waz a boy, an’ ust to borry books 
of the naybors, to read layin’ down before 
the fire in the fireplace, an’ got to be gov- 
ernor gineral ov Canada, an’ finally married 
one ov Queen Victoria’s daughters. Of 
course I remember all about it now.” 

Then I glanst triumphantly toward the 
dekin, but he was regardin’ me furiously, 
an’ so I hurried on. You see some men air 
so weak minded it allers makes ’em hoppin’ 
mad if a woman happens to kno’ some- 
thin’, 

“But I don’t see how hiz eggsample is 
goin’ to benefit you none, for you ’re a good 
deal too old to be runnin’ around barefoot 
in the winter to borry books ov the naybors, 
an’ you don’t stand the least bit ov a show 
for marryin’ one of Queen Victoria’s daugh- 
ters if I can prevent it.” 

“ Saphrona!” screecht Peletire, all ov a 
suddent, as he knockt over the rockin’-chair, 
an’ grabbed me by the elbow, “if you don’t 
shet up I ’ll—I’ll run away, I vum if I 
won’t, an’ go to Californy.” 

Sez I ominously, — 

“Peletire Anthony, jest you let me ketch 
you goin’ to Californy! Now you go an’ 
pick up that chair, an’ git the darnin’ needle 
what ’s in the heel ov your sock, in the bas- 
ket, an’ some cord, and string these apples 
rite away.” 

Then the dekin give a big 1’, an’ turned 
away an’ got the needle jest as I told him. 
There a’n’t nothin’ like bein’ decided with 
aman, an’ lettin’ ’°em kno’ you a’n’t afraid 
ov’em. Jest az like az not if I had shown 
any simptoms of my internal trepidashun at 
Peletire’s heart-rendin’ threat, he wood have 
clapt on his hat, took his umbrella, an’ 
started strate off to Californy. 

After that there wa’ n’t nothin’ more sed 
for five hull mortal minutes, an’ the silence 
waz so depressive I finally concluded to 
swallow my dignity, an’ inquired, — 

“ Did n’t you say somethin’ or other about 
there goin’ to be a new school director, 
Peletire?” 

Then Peletire stopt stringin’ apples, an’ 
lookt up fiercely into my eye, an’ sez crisp- 

“ Seem to me I did, somethin’.” 

“Well,” sez I quietly, as I swept the 
parin’s off the table into a basket, “I kno’ 
one man won’t get it for certane.” 

“ Who ’s that?” inquired the dekin list- 


* You,” sez I laconickally. “ You ’ve run 
for every office ever invented, an’ I don’t 
believe if Grampus warted a boot black or 
a bottle washer, you cood possibly get elect- 
ed to the office.” 

“ Now, Saphrona,” sez the dekin enthusi- 
astically, az he run the darnin’ needle half 
way through his thum’, “this office don’t 


depend upon no eleckshun.” 
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“It don’t?” sez I in astonishment. 
“ What does it depend upon then? Be they 
goin’ to raffle it off? orizita Premium for a 
patent corn-sheller, or what? 

For a minit Peletire lookt az if he wood 
not make no answer,—he does have sech 
spells sometimes,— but presently he re- 
sumed gleefully, — 

“You see everybody wants this office, an’ 
if it waz put to vote there wood n't nobody 
get but one vote apiece, so, az it ’s a school 
matter, the committee thot it wood be a 
pleasant as well as unick method to decide 
the case by meanz ov a spellin’ match.” 

“Qh,” sez I, “that’s it, iz it? The one 
what spells the worst, an’ kno’s the least, 
can have it? I don’t see nothin’ original 
about that. I thot that was the way they 
always selected their school — 

“ Blest if I ever did see sech an igno” — 
commenced the dekin. 

“Sech a what?” inquired I incisivel}. 

“Qh, nothin’,” sez Peletire. “1 waz only 
sayin’ this is a plan they never tried before. 
One ov them city artists suggested it, an’ 
the one what spells the best two out ov 
three iz to be declared elected.” 

“ Well,” sez I, after a pawse, “that doez 
sound réal speshus, an’ I don’t see no rea- 
son why you mightent succeed az well az 
any one.” 

est as soon az I sed that Peletire threw 
down the needle an’ cord sayin’ it waz pre- 
sterous for a school director to be string- 
n’ apples to dry, an’ added in a tragic 
tone, 

“String your own apples, 

Marier, I've got a higher destiny. 


Saphrona 
hat ’s 


? 
hen he got out the pen an’ ink, an’ made 
preparashuns to use ’em. 

Sez I in blank amazement, — 

“Why, what you goin’ to do now, Pele- 
tire? Goin’ to make your will? Becaws if 
you air I don’t want you to put in no clause 
about ‘ providin’ she don’t get married agin,’ 
like that mean old Dix did. You kno’ our 
hull program iz laid out for us before we ’re 
born, an’ we must fulfill our destiny; an’ 
some air born to git married twice. I shood 
n’t wonder a bit if I waz.” 

“Woman,” says Peletire, more than 
swaysively, “ won’t you hold your tung I 
ata about to write to President Arthur.” 

“You be?” sez I, az I wilted down ona 
chair. “Why, what in the world air you 
goin’ to write to him for?” 

“ Well,” sez he, still more impressively, 
“we ’re goin’ to make what them artists 
call a ‘real bang-up swell affair’ ov this 
matter, an’ we ’re goin’ to hold it in the 
Baptist Church, an’ them artists air goin’ 
to hire the Oatheld cornet band, an’ all 
them students air comin’ over from Fargo, 
to see imparshall justice done the candi- 

35 


dates, an’ they thot it wood n’t be no more 
*n right for me to invite the president an’ 
vice president to be present. To be sure it 
’s some trouble to me, but I shall get my 
reward in the glory of the end; for if there 
’s anythin’ I can do particularly well it’s 
spellin’.” 

Then Peletire dipt the pen ia the ink an’ 
rit, — 


“ My dear Chester.” — 


Then he regarded that from every pint a 
haff hour, an’ then he scratcht it out with 
his jack knife, an’ commenst over, for he 
sed he had n’t no idee of marryin’ the man, 
an’ he thot that waza little too affeckshun- 
ate, an’ wood be apt to be misleadin’ at the 
first glance. 

An’ I set still, with my hands folded idly 
in my lap, buildin’ castles in the air, till the 
fire all burnt out, an’ I had n’t come to no 
definite conclushun whether I ’d wear 
Grandmother Spavin’s old brocade, or Aunt 
Zaphira Spavin’s lavender silk, when the 
president come. I never do kno’ which ov 
them two old relics to wear, for Grandmoth- 
er Spavin was sech adumplin’ ova woman, 
an’ Aunt Zaphira waz sech a bean pole, that 
neether one on ’em a’n’t no sort ov a fit. 

I guess it was dark before Peletire finish- 
ed writin’ the president, an’ I woke up from 
my day dream all in a shiver. Then I got 
up, an’ commenst to fan the smoldering 
embers, an’ Peletire got up, an’ put on his 
hat, an’ sed he ’d go out an’ do up the chores, 
an’ then he gest he’d heve to go down to 
Gill & Wray to find out jest eggsactly who 
the vice president was. He said he ’dallers 
been somewhat mixed on that subjeckt ever 
since Garfield died, an’ now he cood n’t tell 
for the life ov him who it was. He kind ov 
thot it was Charles A. Dana, or G. W. 
Childs, but he ’d go down to the store, an’ 
somebudy wood kno’: I need n’t get supper 
till he cume back. 

So he went, an’ I finisht up the apples, 
an’ meditated on earthly greatness, — es- 
peshall bein’ a school director. Peletire 
did n’t get back till nearly midnight. He 
sed they ’d had a very animated discushon 
on the subjeckt down to the store, but he 
did n’t consider the time spent no loss, for 
now. he ’d got the strate ov the matter now 
for a certanety. Old Bob White sed that 
he thot it waz a man by the name of Ma 
hone, an’ the artist from Philadelphy sed it 
waz a man by the name of Ingersol, — Colo- 
nel Ingersol,—an’ the artist from New 
York sed if it waz n’t Ingersol it waz Oscar 
Wilde, so all the dekin had to do waz to 
rite to every one ov ’em, an’ send it in the 
care of the president, an’ the rite man wood 
be sure to get it. 

Then I asked Peletire if he waz n’t hun- 
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gry, an’ if I shood n’t get him some cold 
mush an’ milk, but he sed no, he ’d been 
eatin’ all the evenin’, an’ all he wanted now 
waz — writin’ paper an’ the ink bottle. 

Sez I, — 

“Been eatin’ all the evenin’! What you 
been eatin’? Where did you get it?” 

An’ he sez with a scowl, — 

“ Oh, Gill & Wray waz chuck full ov them 
artists an’ rabbit hunters, an’ we ete ’em all 
out ov crackers an’ cheese an’ oysters. I 
gess we ett a ten-gallon keg full.” 

Sez I, with a severe egyspresshun, — 

“You did? An’ who pade for ’em I ’d 
like to know?” 

But the dekin had got set down before a 
haff a sheet ov paper, an’ had got hiz hair 
all rumpled up the wrong way, preparatory 
to hiz epistolatory struggle, an’ only ansired 
absently, — 

“ Good land, woman, how shood | kno’? 
I did n’t see no bill handed out. I s’pose 
Gill & Wray treated, ov course. An’ now 
for mercy’s sake I wish you ’d hold your 
tung, an’ go off to bed, where you ’d orter 
been four hours ago.” 

Sez I sternly, — 

Peletire Anthony Spavin, did {you 

ay” — 

I did n’t say no more, for I cood see the 
dekin waz n’t hearin’ a word, so I jest 
snacht up a candle, an’ flew off into the 
bedroom, an’ slamed the door, leavin’ Pele- 
tire writin’ to the vice president in the dark. 
Immejut I heard him mutter somethin’ 
about it bein’ strange that candle went out 
so suddent, an’ then I heard him fumblin’ 
around lightin’ the lantern, an’ I didn’t kno’ 
no more till I woke up in the mornin’, an’ 
found Peletire settin’ jest where I left him 
the night before, sealin’ the last ov them 
three letters to the vice president by the 
wanin’ light ov the lantern. 

Sez I, jest about cross enuff, — 

“Peletire Anthony, iz it possible you 
burnt a light all night? Do you want to go 
to the poorhouse ?” 

“ Sez he with a preoccupied air, an’ a lan- 
guishin’ smile, — 

“She ’s a daisy, an’ I ‘ll use all my influ- 
ence to get her the situashun.” 

Sez I in a whisper, as I snacht the letter 
out ov his hands, an’ threw it clear acrost 
the room, — 

“ Peletire Anthony Spavin, you a’n’t goin’ 
to be no school director, I can tell you! I 
wood n’t give my consent if they ‘d pay you 
a thousand dollars a year, and thats an’ end 
on it! Now you jest take them pails, an’ 
march out an’ do the chores.” 

Mechanically Peletire riz up an’ went out, 
an’ I perceded to cut some ham for break- 


fast, an’ all the time I was cuttin’ it I felt 
like a cup ov hot vinegar with a — 
ful ov tus stirred into it. But when I 


got to fryin’ it, somehow I got over efferves. 
in’, an’ cooler second thot convinst me that 
I ’d be foolish to interfere after all, for, if 
the worst come to worst, I cood very easy 
accompany the dekin to all the teacher's 
examinations, an’ that wood spite him worse 
’n if I wood n’t let him be a school director. 
So when Peletire came in to breakfast, I 
did n’t say nothin’, an’ we ett in silence. 
After we got through, the dekin sez kind ov 
perswazingly, — 

* Now, Saphronia, if you ’d jest az live 
finish up the chores, I ’ll go up-town an’ 
mail my letters, an’ see what the rest ov the 
arrangements be. An’ I sez breefly, — 

“Very well; only be sure to get back in 
time to send them calves off in Perry Swift’s 
load. Veals won’t be worth nothin’ by next 
week,” 

The dekia sez “ Of course,” an’ az soon 
az he went I left my table a-standin’, an’ ran 
over to the barn; but what do you think, 
when I got over there there had n’t a thing 
been done! There waz the hull ov them 
fourteen cows to milk, an’ them seven calves 
to feed, an’ out on the sugar snow, what fell 
in the night, waz some lambs —a pair ov 
twinz — breathin’ their last for want ov at- 
tenshun, an’ over in one corner of the hay 
there waz a depresshun I knew in a minit 
waz made by Peletire takin’ a nap. 

WazI mad? No, I gess not; least waze 
not so mad az when I got them lambs 
buried, them calves fed, an’ them cows 
milked at eleven o’clock. An’, to top it all 
off with, Perry Swift came along jest az I 
waz pantin’ over to the house with two full 
Pails ov milk, an’ sez, — 

“*Good-mornin’, Mis’ Hornet. Got any 
calves you want to sell?” 

Sez I with dignity, az I set down the 
pails in the road, an’ stratened up, so az I 
cood look the man in the eye, — 

“ My name a’n’t Hornet, it ’s Spavin; an’ 
I a'n’t got but one calf to sell, an’ that’s 
up town. You'll find it at Gill & Wray’s.” 

Sez he quite polite, — 

“ Don’t get mad, ole lady. They told me 
up to Dekin Spratt’s that the Hornets lived 
here. How much did you say you thot 
your calf wood way? I ’m payin’ six 
cents.” ° 

Sez I convincinely, — 

“TI shood think he ’d way a hundred an’. 
fifty, an’ I ’d be glad to sell for six pence, 
but you can settle with the dekin.” 

Then I pickt up my pails, an’ turned the 
corner in a hurry, an’ never paid no more 
attenshun till I got behind the ole cellar 
wall, where I cood watch without being ob 
served. I wanted to be sure he 'd take the 
north road to town. 

What transpired after that—after Pele- 
tire got back, an’ he never come home from 
town so quick in all hiz life before —a’n't 
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worth menshunin’; least waze it can’t be 
menshund, for he waz so mad he cood n’t 
utter a intelligibie word, an’ I was madder 
than he waz. But Peletire did n’t go to 
town no more daze till the chores waz all 
done, an’ we held a mum sociable to our 
‘house for a hull week after that. 

I gess it waz one Tuesday mornin’ Pele- 
tire sez, az if he wanted to break the ice, — 

“ Saphrona, the spellin’ match comes off 
a week from today, did you kno’ it?” 

An’ I sez, —1 ’d got tired of bein’ still so 
long, beside, I think it ’s a woman’s duty to 
meet her husband’s conciliatory advances 
haff way, — sez feelin’ly, — 

“Who cares! Seems to me you don’t 
think ov nothin’ else, an’ I a’n’t slept a wink 
all night with the racket you waz makin’ 
up-stairs. What wuz you doin’ up there 
any how?” 

An he sez kind ov sheepish, — 

“ Nothin’ much; only practisin’ a little, 
tryin’ to hit on a imposin’ attitude. I a’n’t 
goin’ to have no hitches in these doin’s, if I 
can help it.” 

Here he lookt anxyusly at me, but az he 
see I did n't have nothin’ to say, he con- 
tinued, — 

“ You kno’ they ’re goin’ to hold the con- 
testin the Baptist Church, but they ’re go- 
in’ to give a supper afterward in the base- 
ment, an’ charge twenty-five cents a hed, 
an’ you ’re one ov the committee.” 

“Iz that so?” I interrupted eggsitedly. 
“Who pervides the provishuns? au’ who 
gets the receets ?” 

“We do,” ansired the dekin; “that is, 
all the parties interested do, an’ haff the 
money goes to the successful candidate.” 

“O—h!” sez I comprehensively. 

“Yes,” continued Peletire; “ an’,” he add- 
ed perswaysively, “ bein’ az I shail inevita- 
bly scoop the directorship an’ the money, 
wood n’t it be az well if we shood be az tit. 
eral as possible? You kno’ I can put some 
sizable stones in the wool when I come to 
sell it, an’ make things balance that way.” 

I did n’t say nothin’, so after a short 
paws Peletire continued, — 

“ An’, az we ’re goin’ to deckorate the hull 
buildin’ this week, I’ve engaged Ebenezer 
Slow to do the chores, so az I can haul 
hemlock an’ other greens.” 

“Ebenezer Slow!” sez I in dismay. 
“Why, he don’t kno’ enuff to go in when it 
rains.” 

“ Well,” sez the dekin, meditatively, “ he 
won’t never set the North River on fire, 
that ’s a fact; but I gess he kno's enuff to 
feed stock, an’ milk.” 

Sez 1,— 

“He don’t. He ’s so near-sighted he 
can’t tell straw from corn stalks without 
them green gogyles on, an’ when he haz 
’em on straw looks jest like corn stalks, an’ 


az to milkin’, he cood tell a cow’s hed from 
her heels without them glasses, an’ with ’em 
he cood n’t get within a rod ov none ov 
’em.” 

“Oh, well,” sez the dekin mildly, “I 
wood n’t borry trouble, Saphrona. When I 
get to the thick edge ov the wedge I ’ll buy 
you a grand piano, see if I don’t.’ 

Then he went out down the lane, a’ over 
the bridge, jest az Ebenezer Slow come in 
at the back door, an’ askt me where the de- 
kin kept the hay fork. He cood n’t find it 
no wharez. 

Sez I sharply, — 

“ My days alive, man, why don’t you put 
on your glasses? You kno’ you cood n’t 
see a hay fork if it waz as big az the obelisk 
without.” 

Sez he meekly, — 

“] did, ma’am, but you see that Dais 
cow ov yourn a’n’t ust to ’em, or somethin’, 
an’ when I went to let her out ov the stan- 
chuns she jest screwed herself into a fit, an’ 
wrencht both horns off az slick az a pin.” 

“ Mercy on us,” I managed to gasp, az I 
steddied myself against the sink to keep 
from faintin’, “that’s jest what I told the 
dekin.” 

“Oh,” sez Ebenezer, “he knew it before. 
He waz there when it happend, an’ he stuck 
em boti on agin with some tar, an’ sed he 
gesst the ole woman wood n’t find it out be- 
fore he cood make a good excuse to sell 
her.’ 

“ The ole woman!” sez I sternly. “Who 
’s that, Ebenezer?” 

“ Sez he, as he rolled his ize all around, — 

“I dunno; an’ 1 dunno where that pesky 
hay fork is neether.” 

Then I put on my bunnet, an’ went over 
to the barn, an’ put the hay fork into Eben- 
ezer’s hands with instruckshuns not to put 
no hay into the mangers with it where there 
waz cows; for Peletire cood n’t put no ize 
back with tar so the “ole woman” wodd 
n’t know it; an’ then I braced myself, think- 
in’ about the piano, It waz jest what I 
needed most. 

When the dekin come home at midnight, 
the breakfast table waz standin’ jest as it 
waz when he went away, an’ I waz so tired 
findin’ milk pails, milk stools, pitch forks, 
caff pails, halters, drag chains, an’ feed 
boxes for Ebenezer, that, in the multiplicity 
of my reproaches, I forgot to say nothin’ 
about the cow’s horns. But what waz the 
use? The hull ov that week waz jest the 
same, only worse, an’, between doin’ all the 
chores myself, an’ leadin’ Ebenezer around 
by the collar, so az he wood n’t break hiz 
neck over somethin’, an’ bakin’ for the speil- 
in’ bee, there waz a sight more bizness done 
than the forty-seventh Congress accomplisht, 
from the time it commenst to speckulate till 
it retired on its merits an’ perquisites, 
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However, the longest lane haz a turn, an’ 
when Tuesday come me an’ Peletire, with 
the clothes basket full ov provishuns, start- 
ed for the meetin’-house. When we got 
there Peletire went direcktly into the church, 
— he wag the high ben somethin’ or other, 
an’ had to be in time he sed, — while I per- 
ceeded into the basement with my basket. 
I see all the tables waz sot, an’ when I askt 
Mis’ Spratt why they did n’t wait for me, 
she sed she did n’t kno’ why they shood, I 
waz n’t on the committee. Then I waz jest 
foolish enuff to stop then, an’ give ’em all a 
piece ov my mind, so that when I got up- 
stairs the church waz so crowded I had to 
take a seat on the arm ov the very last pew. 
Tie band waz there all drest in blew suits, 
with brass buttons, an’ the pulpit waz moved 
away, an’ a big platform waz built, which 
waz full ov the committee, an’ up in the gal- 
lery over the pulpit there waz a crowd ov 
young men with mustaches an’ gold chains 
an’ other drica-brac, what I supposed were 
the students from Fargo. Ranged along 
the opposite sides of the meetin’-house were 
the two rows ov aspirants, — the hull male 
populashun ov Grampus. 

est at this stage ov my observashuns I 
herd someboay whisper, — 

“ Who is that fine lookin’ man?” 

Glancin’ around quickly, I see Doctor 
Young an’ hiz bride—a little gipsy ov a 
girl, with strate black bangs over a high 
brownish forehead, what he had pickt up at 
the Normal in N. J. — settin’ rite alongside 
ov me, an’ az I waz quite sure she waz the 
only person in the room who wood find it 
necessary to ask that quesyun, I leaned past 
the doctor, an’ sez, — 

“That ’s Peletire, Mis’ Young.” 

Jest az I sed it Doctor Young woke up 
from hiz dream, an’ sez quietly, az he lookt 
smilingly over his shoulder at me, — 

“Do you mean Professor Braye, ov Far- 
go, Agnes?” 

Then, before I cood correct hiz mistake, 
a gentleman on the platform — the one Doc- 
tor Young thot hiz wife meant— stept for- 
rerd, an’ sez, — 

“Ifthere iz any other resident of Gram- 
pus wood like to enter the list there iz yet 
time. We hope to elect a good school di- 
rector.” 

Then what do you think! Mis’ Young 
lookt up at the doctor, an’ whispered some- 
thin’, an’ he smiled an’ nodded, an’ stood up 
in the ile while she passt out an’ took her 
place at he foot ov the class! Now I waz 
ashamed ov her. I thot she waza diszrace 
to the sex. But evidenshally the doctor 
waz suited, for when I told him I ’d sit 
down in hiz wife’s seat, if he had n’t no ob- 
jecshuns, he sed, “None whatever,” an’ 
went an’ stocd close by Mis’ Young. 

Ov course Mis’ Young’s conduct created 


quite a little buz of disapprobashun in the 
church, an’ az soon az it subsided Peletire 
—he waz at the hed ovthe class —remon- 
strated. 

“ Mr. President, I objeckt to any women 
enterin’ this contest.” 

“ Why ?” sez Professor Braye calmly, 

“ Why!” sez Peletire eggsitedly. “ Be- 
caws it ’s a very unequal contest. Don’t 
Ramsdell say a woman can’t begin tu do 
nothin’ az well az a man? an’ don’t you kno’ 
they a’n’t no waze qualified to become 
school directors? even if they cood spell. 
I’m well enuff acquainted with a sample to 
kno’ they a’n’t none ov ’em got any brains, 
an’ I say it ’s a open questyun whatever wo- 
men an’ moskeeters waz ever created for, 
any how!” 

Fest az soon az Peletire finisht, I riz rite 
up, an’ opend my mouth, but, before I had 
uttered a word, it happened to occur to me 
to see how Mis’ Young waz takin’ her put- 
tin’ down, so I glanst triumfantly over m 
shoulder, an’, as true az I live, if she waz n’t 
eatin’ cocoanut candy with her husband an’ 
some other young folks, an’ they did n’t 
none ov them look az if they had hearda 
single word. In my surprise I lost my op- 
portunity, for, before I cood open my mouth 
a second time, Professor Braye sed, above 
the buz ov the audience, -- 

“I beg your pardon, Dekin Spavin, but 
accordin’ to the wordin’ ov our notice an 
resident ov Grampus iz elligible for the ob 
fice. Therefore we will allow Mis’ Dr. 
Young to retain her posishun, an’ be pleased 
to see other ladies follow suit.” 

But no more ladies did follow, an’ I sat 
down, an’, after the band played, Professor 
Braye made a few openin’ remarks, an’ then 
one ov them students in the gallery —the 
biggest dandy ov ’em all: I herd afteward 
it waz Mis’ Young’s brother — come down, 
an’ took the blew-coverd spellin’ book, an’ 
give out the first word, Someway he spoke 
so low or I waz so far back that I cood n't 
ketch the first word, but I strained torrerds 
with the rest ov the folks, an’ listened in- 
tently. I waz n’t a bit anxyus. 1 knew 
Peletire cood spell it, he lookt az if he cood, 
an’ I jiave all faith in his looks. 

He ’d got him a new suit, consistin’ ov a 
pair ov big plad pantaloons, an’ a white 
vest, — least waze, he got the cloth, an’ | 
cut an’ made’em when Ebenezer waz asleep, 
— but he did n’t get no coat to match, be- 
caws some ov them artists told him the 
fashuns waz goin’ to change in a month, an’ 
he ’d wore his long green overcoat. So 
there he stood, with one foot thrown forrerd 
like these military men, hiz overcoat thrown 
back, both thums thrust into hiz arm holes, 
an’ hiz head projectin’ as far out az hiz neck 
wood allow. 

Az soon az the young chap pronounced 
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the word, Peletire spelld,—an’ hiz voice 
wa’ n’t no whisper, — 

“ E-k ek, k-o ko, ekko.” 

Then I leaned back with a si’ ov gratifi- 
cashun, an’ the students began to cheer, an’ 
the audeance clapt their handz, an’ when 
the band struck in, I turned around, an’ 
give Mis’ Young a look ov triumph. 

In a minit, when the applause subsided, 
the dandy from Fargo give out another 
word, an’ I waz surprised when Dekin 
Spratt—he stood cpposite Peletire — 
spelled, — 

“ E-k ek, k-o ko, ekko.” 

An’ the hull ov that class spelled “ e-k 
ek, k-o ko, ekko,” an’ by the time that word 
got down to Mis’ Young that church waz in 
sech a uproar you cood n’t hear yourself 
think. But when it come Mis’ Young’s 
turn to spell you mite have herd a pin drop, 
an’ her face turned az red az a piny, — pret- 
ty late in the day to get bashful, — an’ she 
spelled, — 

“ Ech-o ekko.” 

[1 writ it down in case I mite want to re- 
fer to it at the next society.] 

Jest az soon az the last letter fell from her 
lips Peletire sez reproachfully, — 

“That waz a unnecessary mortificashun 
for Mis’ Young, Mr. President, There a’n’t 
no need for a woman tu prove before a bull 
houseful that she don’t no nothin’.” 

Here the band struck in a bar or two, an’ 
them students went crazy agen, an’ I shot a 
glance over at Mis’ Young, but she did n’t 
seem to be dasht a particle. Some folks 
never do kno’ when they ’re laft at! 

When it become still enuff for me to hear 
some more ov the proceedin’s, I see Peletire 
waz lookin’ az if he’d received a shower 
bath, an’ waz a-sayin’, — 

“Then you must have broken faith, Mr, 
President. You sed no forane words wood 
be give out, an’ I think a forane word with 
a home pronunsiashun espeshally mis- 
lead 

Here them students set up a stampin’ in 
the gallery enuff to knock the old thing 
down; an’ I hoped it wood come down, an’ 
bring them with it, for I never did set ize 
on sech a parcel ov ill-behaved children in 
mustaches in my hull life, an’, what waz 
more, I began to think they waz n’t applaud- 
in’ haff so much az they waz disturbin’, 

However, the gallery did n’t fall, an’, az 
soon az it became quiet enuff, I herd Pele- 
we remonstratin’ with a very much injured 
ook. 

“Who ’s Webster? Who cares anythin’ 
about Webster? Don’t the majority allers 
rule? An’ did n’t we all but Mis’ Young 
spell it e-k ek, k-o ko, ekko?” 

Then them young ones in the gallery, as- 
sisted by the audeance down-stairs, com- 
menst agen, an’ kep’ it up till Professor 


Braye stept forrerd, an’, raisin’ his hand 
correctively toward that gallery, sez, — 

“ Has any one in the audeance any quest- 
yun to propose?” 

Jest then it waz stiller ’n death, an’ thinks 
I now is my opportunity to correct two birds 
with one stone, so I riz up quick, an’ sez, 
az I glanst suggestively toward the 
gallery, — 

“If you please, mister, 1 ’d like toask a 
questyun. Does anybudy pertend to kno’ 
what boys waz ever created for ?” 

Here I pawsed to give Peletire a look, 
for he ’d been scowlin’ feroshusly in my di- 
recshun ever since I got on my feet, an’ I 
wanted the audeance to kno’ I wazn’t afraid 
ov him, But it waz all “ love’s labor lost,” 
for them boys distracted my attenshun im- 
mejut with their racket, which waz worse 
than it waz before, an’ the audience jined in 
an’ laft so loud | cood n’t for the life ov me 
tell whether they waz tryin’ to encourage 
me or encourage them young reperbates. 
Finally I concluded they waz encouragin’ 
me, an’, jest az soon az Professor Braye 
stopt his smilin’, an’ held up hiz hand dis- 
approvin’ly at then: students agen, I contin- 
ued, with my ize fixed reproachfully on that 
gallery, — 

“When I waz young children waz seen 
not herd, an’ boys ov a tender age never 
went out after dark without theiz mother "— 

I did n’t finish, I coodn’t. The folks 
all stampt their feet, and clapt their handz, 
till the buildin’ farely rung, an’ altho’ my 
remarks had n’t reformed them students 
none,—I think they waz rather worse if 
anythin’, — I felt compeled to sit down un- 
der the weight of glory my efforts had 
drawn forth. I allers did think if women 
wood only act more like men they wood jest 
as reddily gain equal laurels. An’ when a 
man wants to say nothin’ in meetin’ he allers 
gets up an’ sez it, an’ why shood o’t a wo- 
man? 

When the noise subsided agen, the dandy 
in a big necktie and the blew speller give 
out the next word, which, altho’ the silence 
waz oppressive after the late hubbub, I 
cood n’t hear no better 'n the first one. 
But I knew I 'd hear Peletire, an’ in a min- 
it I did. Someway hiz general meen did 
n’t remind me quite so much ov the print- 
er's rooster day after eleckshun, but hiz 
— waz just az loud an’ clear az he shout- 
e 

“ B-a ba, c-u-r cur, bacur.” 

I waz awful proud ov Peletire that minit, 
an’ my cup ov bliss waz quite full when the 
hull meetin’ house az one man commenst to 
clap their hands an’ hurray, but the next 
minit them boys broke loose, an’ sech a 
hootin’ an’ yellin’ nobody ever herd, an’ in 
less time ’n I can tell it Peletire waz sur- 
rounded 'nee deep with wilted cabbages, 
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sprouted ruta bagys, an’ softish apples. 
How he ever contrived to dodge ‘em all iz 
more ’n I can tell; but it ’s a good thing he 
wore hiz overcoat, an’ had hiz pants tuckt 
in hiz boots, or that new spring suit wood 
have been ruind. By the time that last ap- 
ple hit the dekin on the ’nee I had arriv at 
the conclushun that them studends waz all 
more or less drunk, but before I cood get 
on my fect to remonstrate with Professor 
Brave for bringin’ em, the dandy with the 
speller had passt the word to Dekin Spratt, 
an’ he an’ the hull class spelled it “ B-a ba, 
c-u-e cur, bacur,” jest az they did afore. 

An} each man had to spell a little louder 
*n ithe one befure so az to be herd at all. 
But when it recht Mis’ Young all them stu- 
dents seemed to sober down momentarily, 
an’ she spelled it, — 

“ Ba-ker baker.” 

Jest az soon az the professor nodded his 
approbashun Peletire sez, — 

“ Mr. President, don’t b-a spell ba?” 

I cood see Professor Braye noddin’ hiz 
hed, an’ then I herd the dekin say, — 

“ An’ don’t c-u-r spell cur?” 

Professor Braye seemed to say yes, an’ 
then Peletire continued triumphantly, — 

“ Well, then, sir, if b-a spells ba, an’ c-u-r 
cur, what ’s the reason that b-a-c-u-r don’t 
spell bakur ?” 

Jest Jaz soon az the dekin sez that, some- 
body oe above the general din, — 

“ That iz the questyun.” 

An’ somebody else screamed, — 

“ Give it up, old conundrum.” 

An’ then you cood n’t hear no more ov 
nothin’ but hoots an’ yells till 1 blusht for 
the mothers ov al! them children. 

When the racket subsided agen I cood 
see the third word waz give out, an’ then | 
herd Peletire spell, — 

“ A a, k-e-r ker, aker.” 

In the pawse that ensued after that I ’m 
sure I saw Professor Braye laff (I gess he 
‘d been drinkin’ too), but I c n’t have 
herd him if I ’°d been hung for it. I believe 
I ’d left the meetin’ house then an’ there if 
1 cood got out, beside, I knew the aude- 
ance waz applaudin’ Peletire, an’ out ov re- 
spect to them I felt obliged to stay. 

The next thing I cood distinguish Dekin 
Spratt waz spellin’, — 

“ A a, k-e-r ker, aker.” 

An’ after that nobody cood n’t hear noth- 
in’ more till Mis’ Young sez as cool az 
ice, — 

“ A-cre aker.” 

Then Peletire sez, from out the midst ov 
hiz vegetable stand, what had risen up to 
hiz shoulders, an’ had received the addishun 
ov a quantity ov frozen celery, — 

“ Mr. President, if b-a-k-e-r spells bacur, 
why don’t a-k-e r spell aker?” 
ore Professor Braye cood make no 


ansir one ov hiz unmannerly students yelled 
out, — 

“That ’s another. Complete works ov 
Shakspere for first correckt solushun.” 

An’ the rest all laft, an’ it waz jest ali I 
cood do to hear Peletire when he re- 
sumed, — 

“Gosh all fish-hooks! then” (Peletire 
don’t never swear like that only when he iz 
so eggsited that if he waz any other man he 
‘d go out an’ hang himself) “if a-k-e-r don’t 
spell aker, what does it spell I ’d like to 
kno’?” 

I gess it waz a hull haff hour after that 
before Professor Braye cood make himseif 
herd at all, an’ he mite jest az well never 
been herd, for he only sed that Mis’ Young, 
havin’ fulfilled the condishuns ov the match, 
waz entitled to the office. I suppose it ’s. 
needless to say that announcement farely 
took my breth away, —I had n’t herd no 
reason yet why the dekin shood n’t be that 
official, — but ov course I mite have known 
it wood n’t been done fare with Mis’ 
Young’s brother to back her, an’ Professor 
Braye to back him. 

Ov course there wa’ n’t no use remonstrat- 
in’, — them that cut an’ dried the plan took 
care no one else had no chance,—an’ so, 
after Professor Braye congratulated Mis’ 
Young on her success, an’ congratulated 
Grampus on her superior school director, 
we all crowded and pusht out ento the 
porch to the band’s liveliest music, But I 
did n’t stop to do no talkin’, — I waz savin’ 
that for Peletire, —an’ by the time the de- 
kin got out I ’d been into the basement an’ 
got the clothes basket, an’ stored it away in 
the back ov the wagon, an’ waz standin’ at 
the edge ov the road with the whip stock in 
one hand an’ the lines in the other. Az 
soon az the dekin some in site, I beckond 
to him with the whip, an’ then perceeded to 
climb in on the front seat. 

Pretty soon he came up sly, kind ov side 
waze, az if he had n’t never seen me before, 
an’ sez, in a kind ov whisper, — 

“Why, you a’n’t goin’ home before sup- 

Tt, air you, Saphrona? I a’n’t ett nothin’ 
or a week.” . 

“Yes,” sez I shrilly, “I be, an’ so be 
you. I gess I kno’ when I ’m insulted.” 

“ Insulted,” sez the dekin, forgettin’ to be 
sly no longer. “Why, who insulted you, 
Saphrona?” 

“Why Mis’ Young did for one,” sez I 
decisively, “I herd her ask the doctor who 
that woman with a nose waz, an’ I ‘d go 
eatin’ forever before I eat with 

er. 

“'Shaw!” sez the dekin, az he lookt wist- 
fully back at the meetin’ house, “you have 
got a nose, a’n’t you?” 

Sez I crisply, az I gathered up the 
lines, — 
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“You get in here now pretty quick, or 
you "ll walk the three miles home to find 
yourself lockt out. I don’t see what you 
want to stay there for, any how. A’n't I 
got o hull clothes basket full for you to 
eat 

“Pooh!” ezclaimed Peletire, az he yive 
the basket a glance. “ Did n’t you say that 
ham waz musty? an’ them biskits waz made 
out of flour off the five-cent counter ? an’” — 

“ Peletire,” sez I, az I lookt at him re- 
provingly, “you did n’t think I took the 
trubble to hunt up the same identikle arti- 
cles, did you? ‘A far exchange a’n’t no 
robbery,’ an’ I ‘ve got the same weight 
about.’ 

Then Peletire give a tremenjus si’, an’ 
began to clime in on the back ‘seat jest az 
Professor Braye came up, an’ sez, az nice 
az if he had n’t jest cheated Peletire an’ me 
out ov a Office, — 

“ Why, my dear sir, you a’n’t goin’ home 
before the refreshments air served air 
you?” 

“ Yes,” ses I, az I whackt the reins down 
on Socrates back. “I never did pay ten 
cents: to see the animals fed, an’ I don’t 
think I shall now,”.an’ then we come right 
home. 

An’ all the way along I told Peletire that 
waz ajlers the way things turned out for me, 


—I never laid out to havea good time in 
my life that he did n’t manage to upset it 
some how. An’ when he askt me what he 
’d done now, I askt him why he did n’t get 
that office. I told him at this rate by the 
time I got that piano1’d be where there 
wa’ n’t no use for no pianos. An’ then I 
askt him why he did n’t introduce me to 
President Arthur, an’ the rest ov the biz 
bugs? (that elicited a scowl), [ had a 
speech a!l learnt by hart for the occashun 
what wood n’t be no use now, an’ why I 
waz n’t on the committee az he sed? 

But he never sed a word till 1 drew up to 
the gate, when he sez, — 

“ Send out Ebenezer.” 

Bur when I got in the house Ebenezer 
waz n’t there, an’, with a presentiment ov 
evil, I lit the lantern, an’ flew all over the 

lace az fast az I cood, an’ at last we found 

im all doubled up in the stall with the full- 
blood black Alderny Peletire had jest im- 
— from Vermont, for six hundred dol- 
ars. We took in the situashun at a glance, 
an’ it wa’ n’t no case ov the survival ov the 
fattest, for the Alderny waz stone ded, with 
a pitch fork through hiz throte, but Ebene- 
zer had n’t only broke hiz leg for me to doc- 
tor an’ Peletire to pay for. 

An’ Peletire ’s done seekin’ office —for a 
while, any way. 


BABY DAY. 


BY HORACE EATON WALKER. 


UCH a pretty, pretty baby! 
Do you wish you had him, little girl? 
He ’s a little wee, wee thing, though; 
Bald as grandpa, not a single curl. 


But his mouth ’s a little rosebud, 

And his pretty cheeks have dimples two; 
But his teeth, the little nuisance, — 

Not a single tooth to show to you. 


But he laughs, and such a pucker 
All about his pretty rosebud mouth! 
Dear me! dear me! don’t you love him? 
Such a rosy angel from the south! 


Don’t you think his name is pretty? 
Hal! and I ’ve not said a single word 

How his name is Baby Day, dear, —] 
Little wingless blue-eyed bird. 


CraremonT, N. H., 1884. 


And they say as big as papa 

Little Baby Day will some time grow: 
Such a Ettle wee-eyed beauty! 

Tell me, little dimples, do they know? 


Why, you "re like a tender flower, 

Just a pretty bunch of rosy sweets: 
You ’re a lily pure aud helpless, 

With your little baby pranks and feats. 


Big as papa? Baby darling, 
What a fib! You are so awful small! 
Guess they II find they do not know you, 
Not this baby, Baby Day, at all. 


But, my goodness! there ’s the school-bell, 
Little brother, Sister Jane must go. 

But you "ll grace the sweet, sweet hour, 
And our cradle-flower shall bloom and bica 
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aaa Fy D you really think she is better, 
doctor?” 

“Decidedly better, madam,” answered 
Doctor Carrothers, as he carefully closed 
behind him the door of the sick-chamber, 
and stepped into the hall. “I think I am 
perfectly safe in saying that, under the care 
she will undoubtedly receive from you, Miss 
Weldon will recover rapidly.” 

“She is all I have left,” said Mrs. An- 
struther, with a deep sigh, “and—and nat- 
urally I feared the worst.” 

“You need fear nothing now,” said the 
doctor, with a kind smile. “Good-evening. 
I will cali again early tomorrow,” and he 
went out, as Mrs, Anstruther passed in to 
where the invalid lay. 

The night was cold, and the wind howled 
dismally among the trees. Doctor Carroth- 
ers buttoned his overcoat closer about his 
throat, and drew on his heavy fur gloves, as 
he walked rapidly down the path to where 
his horse stood waiting for him at the small 
wooden gate. As he put his hands on the 
reins he turned and looked back. 

A light streamed from the window of the 
sick-room, but the rest of the cottage was 
closed and dark. It was not a cheerful- 
looking place either by night or day. The 
hand of time had made sad havoc with the 
house. The wood-work about the doors 
and windows was old and worm-eaten, the 
steps before the door were sunken and de- 
cayed, and the thatched roof was wholly 
covered and literally held together by the 
close-clinging ivy which had crept over it 
for nearly a century. The grounds were an 
intricate tangle of brushwood, the rose- 

bushes, honeysuckle, and neglected vines 
blending together in wild but picturesque 
confusion. About the whole place was a 


look of utter ruin and decay. For some | d 


ears the house had been uninhabited, and 
it was said that weird sounds and ghostly 
forms were seen at night, and the supersti- 
tious villagers would go miles out of their 
way to avoid the place after dark, and it fur- 
nished food for gossip at many a hearth- 
stone. 

Yet Mrs. Anstruther, a stranger in the 
village, had, eight years before, in the face 
of all these reports, bought the place, and 
was apparentiy satisfied with her bargain, 
living there with only her niece and two old 
servants to bear her company. She made 
no attempt at renovation or improvement, 
and seemed to court solitude, for she re- 
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ceived no calls and made none. And Doc- 
tor Carrothers had never seen her until the 
alarming illness of Miss Weldon called his 
professional skill into service. 

It was of Evelyn Weldon that the doctor 
was thinking as he stood by his horse with 
his hands on the reins, Against his will, 
_ his judgment, against all principle, 
all honor, he had suffered himself to love 
her, and his heart ached as he thought of 
the gulf which yawned between them, a gulf 
which only death could bridge, — the death 
of one of whom Guy Carrothers shuddered 
even to think. 

He sprang upon his horse, and galloped 
away, wondering at the cruelty of Fate, 
which had doomed him to suffer through 
the rest of his life for the folly of one hour 
of his impetuous early youth. What wouid 
he not have given for the power to recall 
the past, and mould it into different shape! 

Evelyn Weldon was sitting up in an easy 
chair when the doctor called upon her the 
following oe, She was alone, lying 
back against a pillow with an air of languor 
which told of great weakness. She was 
very lovely, however, in spite of her pale 
cheeks and weary eyes. In shape her face 
was a pure oval, with features that were 
strongly marked though delicately moulded ; 
with eyebrows that were straight and clear- 
ly defined, and with long fringed eyelids, 
which shaded a pair of dark violet eyes. 
Upon her shoulders fell a wealth of golden 
hair, which curled over her forehead and 
about her temples in tiny, soft rings. 

She looked up with a faint smile as the 
doctor entered. 

“] persuaded Aunt Lydia to let me sit up 
a little while, you see,” she said in a low, 
sweet voice. “I was so tired of lying 
own.” 

“ Very well; but don’t try to do too much, 
Recollect always that ‘an ounce of preven- 
tion is worth a pound of cure,’” and he sat 
down beside her, laying his fingers on her 
soft wrist. “You must be very careful if 
only for your aunt’s sake,” he continued. 
“ She has been very unhappy and anxious 
about you from the first.” 

“Poor Aunt Lydia,” said the girl softly. 
“She has had so much trouble.” 

“She shows that in her face,” said the 
doctor. 

“She shows it in everything,” said Eve- 
lyn. “Think of her seeking such a home 


as this. She, who was such an ornament 
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to society, and so fond of the world and its 
pleasures. Now she avoids every one, and 
nurses her sorrows. I wonder if we are 
looked upon with suspicion, doctor, by those 
about us? We live so strange a life.” 

“ With curiosity, perhaps; not suspicion, 
Iam sure. But you have a perfect right to 
live as you please.” 

“ Aunt Lydia does not like to speak of 
her past life, but its sorrows are well known 
in the city from which we came, and caused 
a great deal of gossip there. She lost her 
husband in a very tragic manner, He was 
shot through the heart by his own son, my 
cousin. Arthur had an ungovernable tem- 
per, and was very wild and dissipated. He 
used to have fearful quarrels with his father 
about money, and in one of these he com- 
mitted the awful deed. He escaped, how- 
ever, from any punishment the law could 
inflict by running off to sea, and a few 
weeks later he was drowned. For a long 
time we feared my aunt would lose her rea- 
son; but ske had one child left, a daughter, 
to whom she clung with the most intense 
devotion. But only a little while after Ar- 
thur’s death ” — 

“There, you must not talk any more,” 
interrupted the doctor, who saw that Eve- 
lyn was becoming much agitated as she re- 
called these sad events, “You are too 
weak, and the subject is too painful a one 
for your mind to dwell upon just now. 
Some day you shall tell me the rest, if you 
choose, but now I must command absolute 
quiet and rest.” 

At this moment the door opened, and 
Mrs. Anstruther came in. 

“ Evelyn seems something like her old 
self this morning,” she said, as she ap- 
her niece, and kissed her tender- 


“Yes, I scarcely think it will be neces- 
sary for me to call again, — for the present, 
at least,” said the doctor, rising. “She 
needs only your care now to restore her to 
perfect health.” 

A shadow came over Evelyn’s face, but 
she did not speak. 

“T fear she will regret that fact if we are 
to see you no more, doctor,” said Mrs. An- 
struther. “ May we not bope that you will 
callin occasionally in a friendly way? We 
shall miss your regular visits very much.” 

“ Sometimes, perhaps, I may come,” said 
the doctor slowly. “ My time is very much 
occupied, you know, ant I do not dare make 
any promises, for I might be obliged to 
break them.” . 

Then he shook hands with both aun 
and niece, and, telling the former to send 
for him without delay should Evelyn need 
him, he went away. 

“T wil! not come here again unless they 
require me,” he thought, as he sprang upon 


his horse. “The more I see her the heavi- 
er my cross becomes.” 

And, hard as it was to deny himself the 
pleasure of looking upon the sweet face 
which had grown so dear to him, he went to 
the cottage no more. He rode past it 
sometimes, and looked longingly at the 
closed door, wishing he might catch a 
glimpse of Evelyn, but he never saw her. 

It was entirely by accident that they met 
again. Riding through a wood not far 
from the cottage, one day in May, on his 
way to see an old woman who lived almost 
in the middle of it, he came suddenly upon 
Evelyn, sitting on a fallen tree, her lap full 
of a violets, which she was tying togeth- 
er with a ribbon she had taken from. her 
hat. She sprang to her feet when she saw 
him, however, and her fragrant load fell to 
the ground. 

Her face flushed and paled by turns as he 
dismounted, and, taking her hand in a cor- 
dial grasp, asked if she had grown quite 
strong azain. 

“As strong as ever, 1 am glad to say,” 
she answered, trying to appear at her ease. 

you have not needed me?” he in- 

u’red, 
. No,” she said, averting her face that she 
might escape the penetrating gaze of his 
dark, earnest eyes, “but we have often 
wished to see — Why have you not call- 
ed during all these months?” 

“Do not ask me why,” said the young 
man, forgetting in his natural emotion at 
seeing her again the strict guard he had 
placed over lips and eyes during former in- 
terviews. “I have no right to teil you the 
reason. I dare not.” 

“ Dare not,” repeated Evelyn. “I do not 
understand you. What have you to fear?” 

“The loss of your friendship, your re 
spect,” said Guy, taking her hand again. 
“ Heaven has seen fit to impose upon me a 
burdea which has grown almost greater than 
I can bear during the past few months.” 

“I have dreamed sometimes,” be 
Evelyn, and then paused, blushing vividly. 

“I, too, have had dreams,” said Guy, 
“ idle dreams, foreshadowing happiness that 
never could be mine.” 

“ You have suffered,” said the girl, draw- 
ing closer to him. “I felt sure of it from 
the first hour I met you. I knew—some 
intuition told me —that, like Aunt Lydia, 
you had come to this place because of the 
very solitude which keeps the bright and 
happy away.” 

“ Suffered!” repeated Guy Carrothers. 
“Yes, both in mind and heart. O Evelyn, 
my darling, my own!” He held out his 
arms as i oe her to come to him, but, 
as she timidly advanced, he started back, 
and his face grew very pale. “What am I 
doing?” he cried. “Oh, forgive me. For 
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one moment I forgot everything except my 
love for you.” 

“You iove me?” said Evelyn in a low 
voice. 

“ Yes, to my despair, Evelyn, You must 
know the truth, understand the gulf that 
separates me from you. I am married, 
married to one utterly unworthy either af- 
fection or honor.” 

“ Married!” 

She shrank from him as if she had re- 
ceived a sudden blow. 

“Yes. You should have known it be- 
fore this had I imagined you were learning 
to— But it is so hard for me to speak of 
her, to recall the shame and misery she 
caused me. Forgive me for having betray- 
ed the secret of my love for you. I cannot 
condemn myself too severely. And now 
good-by.” 

“ Good-by,” said Evelyn in a low voice, 
and she turned her head aside that he might 
not see the tears that fell fast down her 
cheeks, 

“Heaven bless you always,” said the 
doctor, as, bending upon her a look of the 
deepest pity, he mounted his horse, and 
rode away. 

Days, weeks, and months passed, and 
they did nct meet again. The doctor man- 
fully strove, in the exercise of his profes- 
sion, to forget a love which it was a sin to 
cherish ; but with Evelyn forgetfulness was 
impossible. Her life was one of exceeding 
monotony, and she had little with which to 
occupy either hands or brain. She pined 
visibly, grew pale, hollow-cheeked, and wan, 
and spent the greater part of her time in 
the wood, where she could lie on the soft 
turf and dream away the hours without fear 
of interruption. 

Mrs. Anstruther was not blind to the 
change which had come over her niece, but 
she ascribed it to the warm weather, and 
her recent illness, and hoped that time 
would restore her to her former health and 
sp'rits. The idea that Evelyn might be 
suifering from a misplaced attachment nev- 
er entered Mrs. Anstruther’s mind. She 
was so deeply absorbed in the memory of 
her past sorrows that the fact that the doc- 
tor was both young and handsome, and, 
therefore, likely to attract the attention of 


her niece, had not impressed her in the}. 


least. And Evelyn was far too proud to 


_ make a confidant of any one. 


But she was not to suffer long. Relief 
was to come to her through an unexpected 
channel, 

In the early part of September Doctor 
Carrothers was called back to his native 
place —a large manufacturing and seaport 
town —by a telegram announcing the ill- 
ness of an aunt, the only relative he had in 
the worki. He put his practice in the 


hands of a colleague, and left atonce. But 
he almost regretted his haste when he 
reached his aunt’s, and found her out of all 
danger. His old home had i painful 
associations for him, and he was forced to 
recall them no matter which way he turned. 
Here he met, wooed, and married the girl 
who had made him suffer so cruelly. It 
was six years since she had left him, steal- 
ing away in the night, leaving no trace be- 
hind her, 

She had been a wild,impulsive creature, 
jealous, suspicious, secretive, untruthful, 
and far too fond of stimulants. She was a4 
ballet dancer when, after an acquaintance 
of two weeks, he married ber, and took her 
from the stage. He was very fond of her 
at first, but after the novelty of her new po- 
sition wore off her longing to return to her 
old life filled him with disgust and aversion. 
She told him frankly that his protection and 
the comforts with which he surrounded her 
did not compensate for what she had lost. 
She missed the adulation and excitement 
to which she had been accustomed, and re- 
belled against the restrictions to which her 
husband subjected her. She openly flirted 
with every gentleman who came to the 
house, gave exhibitions of her dancing pow- 
ers to the servants, and treated Guy to 
many a scene of tears, temper, and abuse. 
At length she secretly left him, and he had 
never seen her since. 

He supposed that she had returned to 
her former mode of life, but he made no in- 
quiries. He did not love her well enough 
to seek her, or win her back to her home. 
His most earnest prayer had been that he 
might never look upon her face again, 

He was thinking of her the second even- 
ing of his arrival at his old home, as he 
strolled out in the twilight, and he wished 
for the first time that he knew where she 
was, and how she was living. 

A hearty slap on his shoulder caused him 
to turn suddenly to see the kindly face of 
Albert Harrison, an early friend of whom 
he had once thought a great deal, but who 
had known him before he had ever met the 
lively little ballet dancer whoahad caused 
him so much trouble, 

“ Carrothers, old fellow, I am glad to see 
you. Where have you been hiding these 
years? Why, it’s nearly nine since we 
parted at the gates of the old college. 
Come, give a history of yourself at once.’ 

The docter laughed as he told in what an 
out-of-the-way place he had been practicing 
his profession, and gave a brief description 
of the village and its inhabitants. 

“It’s a wonder you ’re not fossilized,” 
said Harrison. “I ‘ll wager you have n’t 
been inside of a theatre since we left col- 
lege.” 

The doctor winced; but he said very 
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quietly that it had certainly been several 
years since he had had that pleasure. 

“ Both the theatres here are running sen- 
sational pieces that you would n’t find at 
all to your taste,” said Harrison. “ But 
what do you say to going to the variety en- 
tertainment at the Tomb? It’s said to be 
first rate.” 

“Very well,” said the doctor, “I ’m 
ready for anything you suggest.” 

The “Tomb” was a queer structure, a 
four-story building, which was used by 
turns as church, a concert-room, a gymna- 
sium, or a theatre. It was fitted up with 
tiers of seats, and was exceedingly lofty. 

When Carrothers and his friend entered 
it that night they found it packed; for it 
had been announced on enormous bills that 
Mademoiselle Rosina, the peerless a 
would perform tonight a feat never before 
attempted by any one, and which she had 
been practicing for months. 

There was the usual concert at first, and 
then some feats by a Japanese juggler, fol- 
lowed by some fancy dancing by girls in 
very short skirts and very pink tights. Af- 
ter that came Mademoiselle Rosina. 

A wire cable was stretched from one side 
of the building to the other, and from the 
centre of the dome a rope was suspended 
by which the young woman was to swing 
herself from the wire to a trapeze on the 
other side of the house. On the trapeze 
stood a man holding the end of the rope. 
At a given signal from mademoiselle he 
was to let the rope go, and she, springing 
from the cable, was to catch it in mid-air, 
eighty feet above the heads of the people. 
The mistake of an instant of time on her 
part or his was certain death. 

Just before mademoiselle appeared the 
manager came forward on the stage, and 
told what she was about to do, and he re- 

uested that the audience should preserve 
absolute silence, and refrain from even the 
slightest movement until the feat was over. 
The merest trifle, he said, might distract 
the attention of mademoiselle, and have a 
disastrous result. 

The trumpets sounded a triumphant call, 
and in the middle of a burst of loud music 
Mademoiselle kosina came upon the stage. 
There was a deafening outburst of applause, 
and then a dead silence. 

“Is she not lovely?” asked Harrison, 
drawing a long breath, and turning to his 
companion, 

Doctor Carrothers did not answer. His 
lips were compressed, and a strange pallor 
had overspread his face. He had recog- 
nized mademoiselle at once. It was his 
wife who stood before him, radiant in short 

auze skirts, spangles, tinsel, and golden 
fair. She had scarcely changed at all. Six 
years had, apparently, left no trace upon 


the smooth, white skin, and the innocent 
baby-face was as round and dimpled as 
ever. She was as lovely as when, carried 
away by a boyish passion, he had commit- 
ted the folly of making her his wife. 

But, intently as he gazed at her, his heart 
wrung by old memories, he was not so ab- 
sorbed as not to catch the sudden exclama- 
tion of a man just behind him, who started 
to his feet as the trapezist appeared, and 
seemed strangely agitated. 

“ Good Heaven!” he said, “it’s Fairy.” 

Guy Carrothers turned and looked at 
kim. He was one of a dozen sailors who 
all wore Fuanita in gold letters on the 
bands of their caps. He was a good look- 
ing young fellow, with a face browned by 
exposure to wind and weather, and the fig- 
ure of a Hercules. He stood up for a mo- 
ment in his excitement, and then sat down 
again, his face flushing as he met the 
glance of the doctor’s eye. 

Mademoiselle stood an instant looking 
down upon the hundreds of upturned faces. 
Then, kissing her hand and smiling, she 
swung herself lightly up to the staging 
which had been erected at one end of the 
cable. 

“ This must not go on,” said the doctor, 
as he grasped Harrison’s arm. “It is de- 
liberate suicide.” 

“Hush,” said Harrison. “It’s too late 
to stop her now. She ’s begun, and you 
know what the manager said. No one 
would listen to you if you tried to stop her, 
and you ’d only create a disturbance, which 
would only hasten the catastrophe that you 
fear.” 

The doctor said no more, but his breath 
came in short, uncertain gasps as he again 
bent his eyes on the slight figure overhead. 

She looked very charming and pretty as 
she picked up the cumbersome balancing- 
pole, and stepped upon the cable. There 
was a terrible silent excitement in the peo- 

le, in the very air. But she was apparent- 
y perfectly calm and at her ease. She 
walked very gracefully, advancing slowly, 
and stopping occasionally to steady herseit. 
She reached the middle of the cable, and 
then paused. Carefully she lowered her 
pole, and caught it to the wire by a hook. 
Then she fixed her eyes on the man that 
held the rope. 

As she did so Guy Carrothers saw that 
her face turned suddenly pale, her nostrils 
expanded, and a tremor seemed to come 
over her. A feat which is performed in a 


quiet, empty house, with but one or two 
spectators, when the nerves are quiet, and 
the heart beating regularly, is a different 
thing before an excited, terrified audience, 
watching every motion with bated breath. 
“ She ’s frightened,” whispered Harrison. 
The doctor did not answer. 


He was 
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watching her so closely that he scarcely 
seemed to breathe. 

He wondered if she would go back; but 
he saw her lips move. She gave the sign, 
and the rope swung forward. At the same 
instant the sailor started to his feet, and ut- 
tered a faint cry. Her eyes wandered, 
turned below to the audience. Then, in the 
midst of a silence like death, she sprang 
forward, missed the rope, and fell a shape- 
less mass to the floor. 

There was one cry of horror from the au- 
dience, and then all was confusion. Wo- 
men fainted, shrieked, and groaned ; men, 


_ cursing and shouting, forced their way 


through the surging crowd, striving to 
reach the doors. Nobody seemed to have 
left. 

he poor trapezist lay where she had 
fallen, and it was Guy Carrothers who 
reached her first. 

But, as he lifted her in his arms, some 
one jostled him rudely aside, and a voice 
said hoarsely, — 

“ Give her tome. I’ve the right to take 
her.” 

“Stand aside,” said the doctor — as 
he rose with his burden. “ Your right is 
not so good as mine: she ’s my wife.’ 

“ Your wife!’’ exclaimed the sailor. “I 
don’t believe it. But we ’ve no time to talk 
of it now. Your wife or not she was mine 
before she ever saw you. I married her 
when she was n’t but sixteen, and-I know 
she ‘d never had a husband before that.” 

“You married her when she was onl 
sixteen!” repeated Guy, unable to credit 
the assertion. 

“I swear it to you,” said the sailor. 
“ Ask her.” 

Her eyes had opened, and now turned 
from one face to the other with evident rec- 
ognition of both. Her = moved, and the 
sailor bent low over ker, kissing passionate- 
» Fagg nerveless hand which hung at her 
side. , 

“Tom,” she whispered. 

“Let us get her out of this,” said Guy. 
“ Make way, while I carry her.” 


The sailor obeyed, pushing the people 
from right to lett with a force that admitted 
of nodispute. But before they reached the 
door all was over. The burden the doctor 
carried was a corpse. 


The sailor proved his story true. He 
had made a runaway marriage with the girl, 
who was of exccllent family. On his return 
from his first voyage he found her gone 
from the little home in which he had left 
her. No one could tell him anything of 
her, and the long search he had made for 
her proved fruitless, He never saw her 
again until she appeared before him the 
nizht of her death. 

The doctor told the st to Evelyn 
ire a week later, and in conclusion 
said,— 

“T have every reason to believe that this 

t creature was your cousin, Evelyn. 
er name was Doris Anstruther before 
Tom married her.” 

“T felt sure it was of Doris you were 
telling me almost as soon as you began,” 
said Evelyn. “The circumstances sur- 
rounding the sailor’s marriage, and the de- 
scription of the girl, tallied so exactly with 
my recollections of my cousin and her un- 
happy elopement. She was always wild 
and wayward. It almost broke my aunt’s 
heart when she ran off with Tom Haynes, 
whose acquaintance she had made in some 
mysterious manner we never understood, 
Poor Aunt Lydia! How will she bear the 
news of her death?” 

But Mrs, Anutrsther bore it remarkably 
well, It almost seemed a relief to her to 
know that her child was safe at last from 
the temptations of this world, and she was 
= — how terribly Doris’s young life had 
ended, 


When summer came again the cottage 
was deserted, for Evelyn had gone to the 
doctor’s home, and had taken her aunt with 
her; and in the happiness of his new life 
Guy Carrothers forgot the sorrows of the 
past. 


QUATRAIN. 


FROM THE SPANISH. — BY SANDA ENOS. 


That thou, O maiden fair! 


New Hartrorp, N.Y., 1884. 


Might’st view the conflagration 
Thy glance has kindled there! 
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BY GEORGE 


| was the Young Wasp of which the 

British brig-of-war Penguin was in search 
at the time of her falling in with the United- 
States sloop-of-war Hornet; and the Briton 
must finally have concluded that insects had 
become plentiful upon his cruising ground. 

How would have fared in an encoun- 
ter with the hot-footed privateer remains a 
matter of conjecture ; but he surely had not 
much to brag of from his attempt to extract 
the sting of the winged creature met with in 
her stead. 

By the way, it was a glorious little battle, 
— that between the Hornet and Penguin, — 
for both crews had courage enough and to 
spare. 

P When the British lieutenant, who took 
the place of his fallen captain, saw that his 
brig was getting the worst of it, he ran her’ 
afoul of the Hornet, and bravely attempted 
to board. 

_ This, however, did not mend matters, for 
the Yankee tars, in perfect order, stood at 
the bulwerks, pike-in-hand ; and, beside, the 
sea was so prodigiously rough as to render 
a leap from the one vessel to the other ex- 
tremely difficult. 

Thump! thump! thump! went the two 
opposing hulls,as they pounded against each 
other in the huge South-Atlantic swells. 
Shouts and curses were drowned in the 
noise of slat and swash, and, in the midst of 
all, the Penguin's foremast came thunder- 
ing down rtght athwart the Horne?’s deck. 

it was then that the British lieutenant, 
with the dead and dying all about him, an- 
nounced his surrender. But he had done 
the best he could. Such was the fate of 
the British brig-of-war, which, while looking 
for a Young Wasp, accidentally found an 
old Hornet. 

The privateer’s-men, when they heard of 
the battle, were sorry that the enemy had 
not succeeded in finding the Wasp, for they 
looked upon their staunch brig as a match 
for any of John Buli’s small craft of eighteen 
or twenty guns. The brave fellows were, 
however, soon to be accommodated with a 
battle such as they could not have antici- 
pated. 

Jt chanced that a heavy gale crossed the 
path of the Young Wasp, and, while lying 
in an ugly sea, she lost both her topmasts, 
Next day, while the ocean was still very 
rough, and the wind blowing a smart breeze, 


H. COOMER. 


two vessels were made out upon tbe hori 
zon, and, although the privateer was headed 
away from them, it was soou found that 
were getting nearer. 

he Young Wasp, in her disabled condi- 
tion, could make but little sail. It was im- 
possible to rig jury-topmasts in so heavy a 
sea, and she had nothing to depend on but 
her courses, fore and main staysails, and try- 
sail. The two vessels in chase were seen 
to be brigs-of-war; and how they rolied 
and pitched in the angry swell as they came 
down upon their prey. Still, however, the 
Americans hoped something from the com- 
ing of night. Could they keep out of the 
enemy’s reach until dark there might stil] 
remain a chance of escape. 

But this hope they had to abandon; for, 
when night shut down, the two pursuers 
were so near as to still keep the fleeing ves- 
sel in view. It grew darker and darker, 
but, as they, meanwhile, got nearer aad 
nearer, the spenee of the privateer was 
not improved by the deepening obscurity. 

A fierce battle.soon began, the Young 
Wasp being directly between her.two oppo- 
nents, so that their shot came at once from 
larboard and starboard. All three of the 
vessels, however, rolled so much in the 
troublesome seaway, that the fire did less 
injury than would otherwise have been the 
case. 

It was a strange and stirring spectacle; 
and a person placed at such a distance from 
the spot as not to hear the cannon, could he 
have seen the reflection of the flashes upon 
the dark sky, might have supposed them to 
be from what is called “heat lightning.” 
Now the foe upon the starboard would pour 
out a sheet of flame as he rose on the top 
of a sea; then the enemy to larboard would 
light up the ocean gloom in the same man- 
ner; and next the guns of the Young Wasp 
would thunder between the two. 

It was cloudy, and the night became ex- 
tremely dark, while, as the wind was now 
almost wholly gone, the fresh outbursts of 
smoke served every moment to increase the 
difficulty of vision. At last not a plank or 
spar of any one of the vessels could be 
made out from on board the others, and the 
men had nothing to guide their aim but the 
flash and roar of the opposing cannon. 

“This never "ll do,” said the Yankee cap- 
tain to his lieutenant. “ The berth is too 
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warm for us! We must crop out of it if we | 


can. I know the chance is small, but I ’ll 
try at all events. Pass the word to cease 
firing.” 

The order was obeyed, and, buried as she 
was in night and smoke, the privateer suc- 
ceeded in dropping from between her two 
enemies. At the moment of her falling 
out of the range of their shot, they were 
both firing rapidly ; and now His Majesty’s 
stout vessels-of-war went together by the 
ears in a manner very pleasing to their late 
antagonist. 

The two eighteen-gun brigs were named 
respectively the Falcon and the Eagle, and 
the furious manner in which they clawed 
and pecked each other in the darkness 
would have done credit to the belligerence 
of any fowl of the air. Poor, honest John 
Bull! he was “’elping” matters the wrong 
way, but he did n’t know it. 

The combat was continued until both ves- 
sels were dreadfully cut up, when, as after- 
ward appeared, the two commanders, begin- 
ning to suspect something wrong, exchanged 
hails with each other, and thereupon learn- 
ed the true state of the case. 

In the morning the two brigs were in 
plain sight cf the privateer, which, having 
had scarcely any breeze, had made but little 
headway. One of them had lost her main- 
mast, and the other her fore-topmast, while 
the hulls of both promised difficult jobs for 
the carpenters, 

As the swell had now subsided the 
Wasp’s crew now repaired the loss sustain- 
ed in the late gale, so that, with topmasts 
and topgallant-masts once more aloft, the 
jaunty privateer could bid defiance to pur- 
suit. 

The enemy, also, at the distance of a few 
miles, spent the day in restoring things to 
their original condition as far as possible, — 
the Falcon rigging a jury-mainmast, and the 
Eagle sending up a fore-topmast. This 
work the respective crews must have per- 
formed under some mortification, from the 
consciousness of having themselves shot 


. away each other’s spars. 


The Americans, with their glasses, could 
plairly see the progress of the repairs, and 
they rightly judged that each of the Britons 
had so crippled her consort that little was 
now to be feared from either in the event of 
another chase. 

The calm continued into the night; but 
the captain of the Wasp did not feel entire- 
ly easy, nor was he in the least off his 
guard. A “cat’s-paw” of air from the right 
direction mght bring the two vessels upon 
him, and die out before filling his own sails. 
Or it might be that, taking advantage of 
calm and the darkness, they would attempt 
a surprise with their boats. 

He kept his men at quarters, and it was 


well that he did so! Some of the hands, 
tired with their day’s work, were permitied 
to lie down and sleep beside their guns, 
every man at his station; but at bow and 
stern and amidships a strict watch was kept 
by marines appointed to that duty. 

The captain did not close his eyes; his 
ears, too, were alert. It would be difficult 
for boats to find his vessel in the thick 
darkness, and stil! more so for them to ap- 

roach in perfect silence; yet he knew that 

th these things were possible, although, 
as a probability, he really looked for no at- 
tack whatever. 

“ We shall have a breeze shortly,” he was 
saying to the lieutenant by his side, about 
midnight. “ The sky looks more and more 
like it. I hope only that we shall get it be- 
fore it reaches the enemy; then we ‘ll— 
Ah, ha! Mr. Walker, what ’s that? Did 
you hear it?” 

Both officers sprang to the quarter bul- 
warks, listening intently, each with a hand 
above his ear. For a moment they thus 
stood, then ‘each caught a glimpse of some 
moving object close to the vessel. Instant- 
ly the captain’s voice rang fore and aft. 

“ All hands look alive! Stand by to re- 
pei boarders!” 

Every man was upon his feet, grasping 
musket or cutless. 

“ Hurrah, my hearties ! she’s ours! she 
*s ours!” cried a voice from the darkness, 
evidently that of a commanding officer of a 
boat. “Jump aboard! jump aboard! Cut 
down the blasted estaas! We ’ve got 
’em, we ’ve got 

And, with the last word, thump came the 
bow of the boat against the Wasf’s side. 

In the mean time other shouts from vari- 
ous directions showed that the boat had at 
least two-or three consorts, the whole hav- 
ing probably spread out the better to find 
their prey. 

They were all quickly alongside, and a 
terrible me/ée ensued. Not less than sixty 
men were either attempting to clamber on 
board the privateer, or had already gained a 
foothold on her deck. 

She had, however, eighty to oppose them, 
and these — thanks to the captain’s precau- 
tions — fully prepared for the emergency. 

What a fearful struggle it was! The 
swords, the pikes, and the cutlasses, striking 
each other in the darkness with glancing 
and furious blows, threw out streaks of 
bright sparks in the faces of the combatants, 
while the occasional blaze of a musket from 
some one a little in the rear, would disclose 
for an instant the horrid scene of conflict, 
even to the very blood upon the deck. 

A rough old prize-master, belonging to 
the pom | Wasp, had his cutlass struck 
from his hand, but, grappling with his an- 
tagonist, he seized the Briton’s right arm, 
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which held an uplifted sword, threw him 
backward against the bulwarks, and, lifting 
him sheer off the deck, dashed him over the 
vessel’s side. 

Another of the enemy, a midshipman, was 
knocked headlong down the companion-way, 
and remained insensible on the cabin floor 
till the battle was over. Fierce as was the 
conflict it proved very brief. Victory de- 
clared for the Americans, and such of the 
assailants as were not killed or disabled 
pulled hastily away for their vessels. 

A breeze having in the mean time sprung 
up, the privateer stood off under all sail; 
and next morniny only the uppermost can- 
vas of the two English brigs remained in 
sight upon the distant horizon. Nineteen 
of the enemy had been left behind, killed or 
wounded. 

The young midshipman in the cabin was 
not dangerously hurt, and, upon reviving. 
was found to be a most interesting lad, mod- 
est in appearance, and remarkably fine- 
looking. He was Arthur Nevil, a younger 
son of the Earl of Warwick, and his brother 
Henry, Lord Nevil, was captain of the Fa/ 
con, one of the two brigs. 

The young officer described vividly the 
effect of the blunder into which the two 
commanders had been led by the skillful 
withdrawal of the Wisp from between their 
vessels, and said that both the brigs were 
greatly cut up before the mistake was dis- 
covered, The attempt with the boats was 
a desperate effort to retrieve the misfortune 
by a final effort; and his own chagrin, at 
the reflection that it had not only proved a 
failure, but had left him a prisoner, was in- 
tense. 

The privateer’s-men, however, respecting 
his modest bearing, and remembering the 
courage’he had shown in struggling to their 
very companion-way, eagerly assured him 
that personally he had !ost not a jot of hon- 
or. To this they would all bear testimony. 

Thus consoled, the young descendant of 
that great feudal baron surnamed the “ King- 
Maker,” regained a comparative cheerful- 
ness. 

After the affair with the Zag/e and the 
Falcon, the privateer captured no less than 
three Indiatmen belonging to a convoy. 
One of these, as darkness was coming on, 
she cut out from the very shadow of a 
seventy-four; and, although the officers of 
His Majesty’s ship-of-the-line saw the whole 

roceeding, they were unable in the increas- 
ing obscurity to retake the prize, she having 
the weather-gage in her favor. 

The feat of the privateer’s-men in captur- 
ing this Calcutta trader was in itself as ex- 
traordinary as that of their luck in escaping 
with her; for, beside that she was supposed 
to be protected by the ship-of-the-line, there 
was on her own decks an armament that 


would have done credit to a sloop-of-war, 
Yet, in the face of all, the audacious Ameri- 
cans boarded and brought her off. 

There are some considerations, however, 
which may help to relieve the reader’s 
perplexity as to how captures of this kind 
could be made with such apparent ease. 
The English merchant-ships, although at 
that period well provided with cannon, 
scarcely ever had crews correspondingly 
large; and the terror inspired by the sight 
of boarders generally made an open path 
for the assailants, 

The privateer for some time kept compa- 
ny with this prize; for the cruise had been 
long, and it was necessary to return home. 
But out of the affair there sprang a roman- 
tic incident. 

The merchantman had among her passen- 
gers a beautiful young girl, related to the 
the family of the Earl. of Dorset. Her 
father, an army officer, had fallen in India, 
and she was returning with her mother to 
England. Arthur Nevil, the midshipman 
prisoner, fell deeply in love with her, and 
the little drama, sume two or three years af- 
terward, resulted in their union. 

Later in life, Arthur, upon the death of 
his father and elder brother, became Earl of 
Warwick; but it is probable that the Brit- 
ish nobleman always entertained a vivid rec- 
ollection of the Young Wasp, and could 
scarcely fail to take the affirmative in any 
question of Yankee hardihood. 

In the latitude of the West Indies the 
privateer descried a merchant brig, to 
which she gave chase, and the pursuit of 
which illustrated one of the perplexities in- 
cident to this exciting business. 

The brig, like all English merchantmen 
of the day, was a dull sailor, yet the chase 
occupied six days. She was first seen far 
off to windward, and the Joung me 
hauling as closely upon the wind as possible, 
bore up for her. But it is not easy for the 
very fastest vessel, in the course of a single 
day, to overhaul even the duliest merchant- 
man when the chase is directly in the wind’s 
eye. 

The Englishman, in this case, although 
looming plainly in sight at sunset, shifted 
his helm after dark, and in the morning 
was nowhere to be seen. An hour or two 
later, however, his topgallant-sails were 
again discovered; but the following night 
the trick was repeated. The wind, however, 
becoming very light, the manceuvre was less 
successful than at first, and sunrise showed 
the coveted prey only five miles off. 

The privateer’s-men now felt sure of the 
prize; but the day passed with calms and 
“ cat’s-paws,” and at night the vessels were 
as wide apart as in the morning. 

Before the dawn of the fourth day a 
heavy squall occurred, and, when the weath- 
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er had moderated and light re-appeared it 
was only by the merest chance that the 
sharp-sighted “lookout” of the Wasp de- 
tected a far-off speck of white, which proved 
to be the Englishman’s main-royal, hardly 
distinguished bom the ocean ridges them- 
selves, 

Bearing up against the head-beat sea 
raised by the squall of the night previous, 
the privateer resumed the chase; but nei- 
ther vessel could make fast headway. The 
day again proved too short; and this time, 
when darkness covered him, the British 
captain varied his device by running to lee- 
ward; so that in the morning not a vestige 
of his brig was to be seen from the W’asf's 
top-gallant-masts. 

Despairing of success, and having not the 
least idea of the enemy’s position, the Amer- 
icans now abandoned the chase, and, keep- 
ing off the wind, resumed their original 
course homeward. This in a few hours 
brought them again in sight of the English- 
man, and, after one more night, in which he 
vainly tried to elude them, they came up 
with and captured him. 

Upon having almost reached home, the 
privateer was chased by a frigate. It was 


not a “stern chase,” but an oblique one, — 
the age oy attempting to cut the Wasp off 
from the land ; and, as it blew heavily, their 
large ship had a great advantage, being able 
to make tolerably good weather of what ai- 
most swamped the brig. 

Within an hour’s sail of home, and to be 
captured now! Everything was crowded 
that the vessel could possibly bear. The 
lee yard-arms dipped in the water, and the 
anchor-stock and cat-head could be seen 
only at intervals, The roaring cataract at 
the bow would ever and anon dash over the 
bulwarks, burying from sight all the guns 
upon the lee side; and at length crash went 
the top-ga'lant-masts with all their hamper. 

“Let them go!” cried the captain. 
“ She Il do better without them!” 

And this proved to be the case. She be- 
came more buoyant, seeming rather to gain 
than lose by the accident; and, passing 
athwart the frigate’s hawse at the distance 
of half a mile, was soon in safety. 

The enemy sheered off, then shortered 
sail, and bore away to sea, while the Young 
Wasp, with flying colors, rounded graceful- 
ly to behind the sheltering headlands, hav- 
ing ended her cruise in triumph. 


THE FATHER OF WATERS. 


used to be quite com- 
mon in the vicinity of the Mississippi 
River. In the year 1811 a violent earth- 
uake was felt at New Madrid, Missouri. 
it was most severe at that place, yet it was 
felt as far up as Pittsburgh, on the Ohio 
River. It was during the Indian war, and 
a number of boats that were on the river 
kept near each other in case the Indians 
might attack them. 

During the night the boatmen were 
aroused by the violence of the shock, and 
the jarring of the boats, and, supposing that 
the Indians had attacked them, they came 
on deck well armed; but a more awful 
scene presented itself than a band of sav- 
ages. 

The different kinds of birds, such as wild 

eese, ducks, and swans, were flying about 
in the greatest terror, and with screams 
showed their alarm. Soon a loud hissing 
was heard, like the steam escaping from the 
boiler of an engine. The solid shores 
shook, and huge waves rolled up the stream, 


and the boats tossed about so as to make it 


difficult for the boatmen to stand upright. 
Lofty trees sank in the stream, tossing 
their branches to and fro as they disappear- 
ed, crashing and cracking as if they were in 
dismay. The water became reddish, and 
thick with mud, and large masses of foam 
floated along. The earth on the shores 
opened in wide chzsms, and, as it closed 
again, the water and mud flew in jets higher 
than the tree-tops. 

The air seemed of a purple tinge; the 
stream almost ceased to flow for a few min- 
utes, and, rising five or six feet, it suddenly 
rushed on again, carrying the boats with its 
current, where they were safer than near to 
the shore, where the solid ground was open- 
ing to swallow them up. Indeed, more than 
one of the boats went down with the men 
on board. Some of the boats were wrecked 
and stove by old snags, which were thrown 
up from the river’s bottom, and several 
were thrown out on the land, and there left. 
The air was disagreeable to the smell, and 
the water to the taste; and the town of 
New Madrid, built on a bluff, fifteen or 
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twenty feet above high-water mark, sank 
five or six fect below it, and the bottom of 
several lakes in the vicinity became so ele- 
vated, that corn was afterwards raised where 
the water had been. 

How little is man as he contemplates this 
vast expanse of water, moving on night and 
day, sometimes with so full a current as to 
swell its width to thirty miles, and again, as 
during the present season, bursting its 
levees, and spreading desolation and ruin 
throughout its immense valley. 

Yes, the broad Mississippi has been a 
witness to many a sorrowful tale. Along its 
banks, from Arkansas, many of the lofty 


trees are covered with a kind of moss called 
Mississippi or Spanish moss. It hangs 
from the branches in long, thick masses, of 
a grayish color, making the forests to ap- 

ar solemn as if in mourning. Mr. Long- 
ellow, in his most beautiful m, Evangee 
line, thus alludes to this pendulous 
growth :— 


“ Over their heads the towering and tenebrous boughs of 
the cypress 
Met in a dusky arch, and trailing mosses in mid-air 


Waved like banners that hang on the walls of ancient ca- 
thedrals.” 


UPON THE RUSTIC BRIDGE. 


BY JAMES M. ADAMS. 


V E stood upon the rustic bridge : 
The moonlight streaming down 
Fell soft and full upon her face, 
While in her eyes of brown 
There shone a light that said to me, 


A year had passed, and on the bridge 


“ My love is still my crown.” 


I stood, but now alone: 

Our paths diverged, I knew not how, — 
No seeds of discord sown ; 

I only know that one with wealth 
Had sought her for his own. 


Again we stand upon the bridge, 
As once we stood before : 

The rippling waters glide below, 
As in the days of yore; . 

And in her eyes the self-same light 


We ’re older now, and well she knows 
That wealth is but a bubble, 


That formerly they bore. 


And well I know that truest love 
Oft comes through pain and trouble. 
The rippling waters glide below 
While our mistakes are righted, 
And slanting moonbeams fall upon 


Nortu Wears, N. H., 1884. 
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Two loving hearts united, 
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“California in the Years 1843, and °45,” by 


The April number of BALLou’s MonTHLY 
MAGAZINE contains the fourth part of that ex- 
citing and amusing story “On Land and Sea, or 


William H. Thomes. The author of “The 
Belle of Australia,” and “ Running the Blockade,” 
never before wrote anything so good as his new 
serial now running through BALLovu’s. This 
last chapter contains a vivid account of the flog- 
ging of two sailors on board the old United- 
States sloop-of-war Dale, lying in the harbor 
of Monterey, in the year 1843, for drunkenness 
and fighting on shore. The picture is a real one, 
and will be read with interest by all who consid- 
er what punishment men had to endure before 
Congress stopped flogging on our national ships 
and mercantile marine. BALLovu’s is only $1.50 
per annum, postpaid, or 15 cents a single copy. 
It is full of good reading and engravings. Send 
10 cents for a sample copy, and !see how nice it 
is. Published by Thomes & Talbot, 23 Hawley 
Street, Boston. — Boston Daily Star. ‘ 


A SUFFERER. —The damage by the floods in 
the West cannot be estimated very accurately. 
Millions of dollars will be the sum total. 

‘ Farmer. — New York City uses over nine 
million dollars’ worth of fresh milk and water 
yearly, principally the latter we should judge, to 
read the complaints in the papers. 

Lawyer. — The Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court of the United States has a salary of ten 
thousand five hundred dollars, and his associates 
ten thousand. Some prominent lawyers make 
ten times that amount each year, and do not 
work so very hard at that. A poor man, if a 
great lawyer, can’t afford to take a seat on the 
bench of the Supreme Court. 

Otp SALT. — The United States has one hun- 
dred and thirty-nine war ships, some of them not 
of much account, England two hundred and 
thirty-eight, and France two hundred and fifty- 
eight, many of them formidable iron-clads. 
France has forty-eight thousand sailors in her 


EDITORIAL NOTES. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


CHATS WITH CORRESPONDENTS. 


BALLov’s MONTHLY MaGazINeE for March is 
an unusually lively number, containing as it does 
an illustrated paper on submarine diving by an 
expert, and the third installment of “On Land 
and Sea; or California in the Years 1843, ’44, 
and °45,” by Mr. William H. Thomes. In this 
chapter the vessel arrives at Monterey, and a 
vivid description of the town is given as it exist- 
ed at the time, with a glance at some noted per- 
sons, among them Mr. Thomas O. Larkin, after- 
ward the American consul. This “On Land and 
Sea” grows more humorous and interesting as it 
progresses, and promises to be the author’s best 
work, Old residents of California should read 
this story, as it is full of interest. BALLOoU’s 
MAGAZINE is only $1.50 per annum, postpaid, or 
1§ cents asingle copy. Send ro cents for gample 
copy. For sale everywhere; but if your news- 
dealer does not keep it ask him to order it. 
Published by Thomes & Talbot, 23 Hawley 
Street, Boston. — Albany Sunday Press. 


navy, and Great Britian fifty-nine thousand. 
Mexico has only four naval vessels, and the num- 
ber of sailors is not known. 


J. H. S.— We sent the “ Belle of Australia” 
by mail the day we got your letter. You have 
probably received it before this meets your eye. 
We have sent twenty-five volumes to Oregon 
alone during the past six weeks. Hope you will 
like ‘it as most every one does. It is the best 
selling book of the day. BALtLou’s MAGAzINE 
and “ The Belle” for only $2.50, postpaid. 


H. K.—Mr. Vanderbilt is reported to be 
worth two hundred million dollars, and we know 
of no editor who is as rich as that. Some coun- 
try publisher may come near the figures, but if 
such is the case the lucky fellow keeps the mat- 
ter to himself, and makes no parade of his wealth 
for fear of opposition in his business. We think 
ten or twenty million dollars enough for real 
comfort and home happiness, and don’t we wish 
we had it, i 
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85.— Bury, ruby. 


[Send all communications for this Department to 
EpwIn R. Briccs, West Bethel, Oxford Coun- 
ty, Maine.] 
Answers to April Puzzles. 
71.— Benison. 
a 


72.—DediCateD 73.—BannerS 
i flnanCe 

m r s inTrUde 

i °o c scaTter 
Nominator reTrEat 

a a a sLaveRy 

n t d ErosioN 
1 74. — Shadowing. 


c e 
Emendable 75-— Currant. . 
76.—Cowslip. 77.—Bandage. 78.—Barbate. 
79.—Barnabite. 80.—Dare-devil. 81.—Eye-flap. 
2.—‘* That which is well done is twice done. 
83. — Lade, deal. 84. — Awk, kaw. 
86. — Coom, moco. 
87. — Dowry, wordy. 88. — Puck. 
89. — Variegation. 90. — Indescribable. 
91.— Old-fashioned. 92.— Metamorphosis. 
93-— Instantaneous. 94.— Deliberation. 
95. — Paraphrase. 96. — Merchandise. 
97. — Hearth-stones. 


117.—A Charade. 

Tom was a sailor, bold and true, 
And loved the muskets’ rattle : 
His words would TOTAL all the crew 

When going into battle. 


But Tom, like others of his class, 
To second was enslaved: 

Within the frst he drained his glass, 
And then the ocean braved. 


But reckless Tom, by second harmed, 
Too long on fortune reckoned : 
He died at sea, bv death disarmed, 
And was brought home first second. 
MAUDE. 


118.— Half Square. 
1, Knotty; 2, A sea-enymph; 3, To mount u 
ward; 4, Peace; 5, To remain; 6, A bov’s nick- 
‘name; 7, A consonant. N. A. BRYANT. 


119.— A Double Central Acrostic. 
[Words of s'x letters.] 

1, A Dutch copper penny piece; 2, A small 
toothed wheel; 3, To bear witness; 4, Cooked in 
a peculiar manner; 5, A clergyman of a parish, 

Third letters down: To bury. 

Fourth letters down: Sights. 

Connected: Formal meetings. 


Word Anagrams. 
120 — Hark! ma’m spins. 
121. — Inspired mates. 
122. — I pout, sirs, true. 
123. — Brood, a nun is in it. 


MUFTI. 


124.— Letter Additions. 

To one-fourth of a hymn add one-fifth of a dit- 
ty, one-fourth of a song, one-fourth of a tale, one- 
fourth of a poem, and two-fifths of a story, and 
get a narration of events in the order in which 
they happened. BEN JONES. 


125.— A Pyramid. 

Across: 1, A consonant; 2, An iron wedge; 
3, A staff; 4, Purveyed; 5, A chairman. 

Down: 1, A numeral; 2, A prefix; > Wicked; 
4, An avenue; 5, To irrigate; 6, A girl’s name; 
7, To knit; 8, To act; 9, A consonant. 

RICHARD III. 


126.— A Square. 


"1, Gratuity; 2, Spoken; 3, A small singing 
bird; 4, Large quadrupeds. SERASKIER. 


Syncopations. 

127.— Syncopate a transcript, and leave re- 
served. 

128. — An iron ring, and leave to liberate. 
129. — To live, and leave departure. 

130. — Poetry, and leave a bunch of flowers. 


131.— A preface, and leave a metrical compo- 
sition. 


The syncopated letters name a question that 
uzzles, 


Pp AQUINE. 


Answers in two Months. 


TO OUR CORRESPONDENTS. 

Prizes. 
For the best list of correct answers to this 
month’s puzzles, received before June ro, we will 
send a brilliant novelette, and, for the next-best 
list, a beautiful chromo. 

Solvers. 
Answers to the February puzzles were re- 
ceived from Katie Smith, Ida May, J. D. L., 
Ann Eliza, Cora A. L., Teddy, Vinnie, Birdie 
Brown, Mufti, I. O. T., N. E. W., Otto, Vixen, 
and Judith Lee. 

Prise-Winners. 


N. E. W., Cavendish, Vt., for the largest list 


of answers; Otto, Cambridgeport, Mass., for the 
next-best list. 


t@™ All are invited to contribute to this de 


CyRIL DEANE. 


partment and to send solutions every month. 


RUTHVEN, 
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CURIOUS MATTERS. 


PERSIMMONS. —* What ’s them things, mis-| bushel for his cultivated variety, and I under- 


ter?” asked a man of a Fulton-Market fruit 
dealer, pointing to a peculiar-looking fruit, about 
two inches in diameter, of a terracotta color, 
closely resembling an apple in shape, and having 
a needle-lixe point at one end, and something 
like an acorn cup at the other. There was a ma- 
licious twinkle in the dealer’s eye as he said, — 

“ Why, these are the celebrated Tennessee per- 
simmons. Have n’t you ever tasted them? Try 
one.” 

It was not mellow, but it looked tempting, and 
the man’s teeth met bevond a piece the size of a 
silver dollar, The one piece satisfied him evi- 
dently, for all the astringent qualities of a green 
persimmon began to take immediate effect upon 
his tongue, his teeth, and his lips. His mouth 
was growing smaller by degrees, he could not 
laugh with grace, he could not be angry, he 
could not articulate ; yet all the time he had the 
mortification of seeing the dealer and his neigh- 
bors well nigh convulsed with laughter. With 
a smothered oath he went away. 

“These persimmons,” said the dealer, “ came 
from a farmer near Nashville, Tennessee, who 
makes a specialty of growing them. He finds it 
a profitable business, and has brought the h2re- 
tofore almost worthless fruit to a high state of 
pertection. These specimens are green, ot 
course, and were sent to me for a comparison 
with the Japanese persimmon. I find them 
larger, but cannot judge of their flavor till they 
are ripe, whieh they are not till bitten by the 
frost. Frost mellows them, and removes all 
their astringency, makes them as sweet as sugar, 
and of a delicious flavor. The persimmon, in- 
digenous to the South, grows upon small trees 
seldom exceeding fifty feet in height, and in a 
wild state the fruit is small and unattractive, 
though extremely sweet after frost. Children are 
fond of the persimmon, but they are most popu- 
Jar with the ’possum, who walks forth nightly to 
regale himself, and become a victim of the boys 

and dogs who know just where to find him. A 
persimmon-tree is a ’possum’s Delmonico. Some 
people have experimented with persimmons in 
various ways, and I have known them to be dried 
and pressed, in which eondition they eat as well 
as the dates of Arabia. The farmer from whom 
these came has realized as much as ten dollars a 


stand he has developed a goodly portion of his 
land to a persimmon orchard, with the intention 
of showing the American people just what can be 
done with a product which grows in every old 
field in the Central and Southern States, and has 
heretofore been looked upon as little less than a 
nuisance.” 


Tue Oyster Busingss.—The Raltimore 
oyster business has acquired dimensions little 
dreamed of by those who are not familiar with 
the details. A correspondent says there are at 
least thirty thousand persons engaged in catch- 
ing and preparing oysters for market at that port 
alone. More than seven hundred schooners and 
pungies, which have been laid up, or engaged in 
the fruit-carrying trade during the summer, are 
getting readv for the dredging season, not to men- 
tion the innumerable bug-eyes and other small 
craft which swarm like mosquito fleets in every 
small river, creek, or inlet in the bay. All of 
these employ from eight to twelve persons 
aboard, and contribute to the support of a small 
army of commission brokers, through whom all 
the sales are effected. There are about twenty- 
five packing houses in the raw trade, running 
from fifty to four hundred and fifty hanes each, 
the Jatter being in the service of one man, who 
claims to have the largest raw house in the trade. 
His business is exclusively Western in its charac 
ter, and the appointments of his new establish- 
ment are as complete as a large experience could 
make them. It is located on one of the docks 
projecting into the harbor, and has a water front 
on three sides so as to be convenient to the load- 
ing and discharging of cargoes. When a vessel’s 
turn comes for unloading, she is moured along- 
side of the dock, and the oysters are taken off in 
iron tubs by means of a block and tackle ar- 
ranged in the boat’s rigging, and worked by 
horse-power. The ovsters are then received in 
wooden tubs, and wheeled to the shuckers, who 
are placed in separate stalls in a commodious 
room at the rear of the packing departments. 
This apartment is a veritable human bee-hive. 
Imagine three hundred and fifty men in a single 
room, continually in motion, singing at the tops 
of their voices, and as many hammers ringing in 
the chorus. 
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THE HOUSEKEEPER. 


Brunswick Stew.— Take two chickens (or 
feur squirrels), dress nicely, cut up, and let lie 
awhiie to take salt; boil in about one gallon of 
water until the flesh slips from the bone. When 
the water begins to boil add half a dozen slices 
of fat middling, — say half a pound in all» stir 
frequently. When you discover that the flesh 
slips from the bores, take the vessel off the fire, 
and pick out the bones; then place on the fire 
again, and add the’ corn cut from half a dozen 
ears, half a dozen ripe tomatoes, peeled and 
sliced, and add black pepper, sliced onions, and 
salt to suit the taste, and continue to boil, stirring 
frequently, until the whole is done thoroughly, 
Just before taking up add half a dozen slices of 
light bread we.l crumbled, and a piece of butter 
the size of a goose egg. When done it should 
be of the consistency of thin mush, and eaten 
with a fork. This isasummer dish. For win- 
ter I substitute a fat hen and canned fruits, and 
add half a pint dried butter beans. 


CUCUMBER PRESERVES.— Gather young cu- 
cumpers a little longer than your middle finger, 
and lay in strong brine one week; wash them 
and soak them one day and night in clean water, 
changing this four times ; line a bell-meta! kettle 
with vine leaves, and lay in the cucumbers, with 
a little alum scattered among them, fill up with 
clear water, cover with vine leaves, then with a 
close lid, and greer: as for pickles. Do not boil 
them. When well greened drop in ice water; 
when perfectly cold wipe, and with a small knife 
slit down cne side; dig out the seeds, stuff with 
a mixture of chopped citron, and seedless raisins, 
sew up the incision with a fine thread; weigh 
them, and make a syrup, allowing a pound of su- 
gar for every pound of cucumbers, with a pint of 
water ; heat to a lively boil, skim, and drop in 
the cucumbers, simmer half an hour; take out, 
spread upon a dish in the sun, while you boil 
down the syrup with a few slices of ginger root 
added; when thick put in the cucumbers again; 
simmer five minutes, and put into glass jars, ty- 
ing them up when cold. 


LeMon CREAM PtE.— Boil one pint of milk 
with three tablespoonfuls of corn starch dis- 
solved in a little cold milk; add, when a little 


cooled, a small piece of butter, one cup of sugar, 
two grated lemons, yelks of four eggs, pour into 
pie plates lined with paste, and bake twenty min- 
utes. ' 


BLANCMANGE. — Break one ounce of isinglass 
in very small pieces, and wash well; pour on a 
pint of boiling water ; next morning add a quart 
of milk, and boil until the isinglass is dissolved, 
and strain it. Put in two ounces of blanched al- 
monds pounded, sweeten with loaf sugar, and 
turn it into the mould. Stick thin slips of al- 
monds all over the blancmange, and dress 
around with syllabub or whipped cream. 


LAMB A LA BorDELAISE.— Take a leg of 
lamb, and sprinkle it with finely minced mint. 
Put it in a hot oven, and when half done spread 
butter over it, and sprinkle well with bread 
crumbs and a little more mint. When it is 
cooked make a gravy by dredging flour into the 
pan, and add a tablespoonful of vinegar to it, 
and a teacupful of stock. Strain through a 
sauce sieve, and serve over or with the meat. 


RASPBERRY JAM.—To every quart of ripe 
raspberries allow a pound of best loaf sugar; put 
sugar and berries into a pan, and let them stand 
two or three hours, then boil them in a porcelain 
kettle, taking off the scum carefully; when no 
more scum rises mash them, and boil them toa 
smooth marmalade; when cold put in tumblers. 
Blackberry and strawberry jam can be made in 
the same way. 


Horsrorp’s ACID PHOSPHATE FOR WOMEN 
AND CHILDREN.— Dr. Joseph Holt, New 
Orleans, La., says: “I have frequently found it 
of excellent service in cases of debility; particu- 
larly for women and children.” 


CATARRH CuRtD.—A clergyman, after 
fering a number of years with that loathsome 
disease, Catarrh, after trying every known reme- 
dy without success, at last found a prescription 
which completely cured and saved him from 
death. Any sufferer from this dreadful disease 
sending a self-addressed, stamped envelope to 
Dr. J. A. Lawrence, 250 Schermerhorn Street, 
Brooklyn, New York, will receive the recipe free 
of. charge. 
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THE LADIES’ OWN PAGE. 


[PREPARED EXPRESSLY FOR BALLOU’S MAGAZINE.] 


[Everything intended for publication in this 
_department must be sent to Ella A. Briggs, 
West Bethel, Maine. We solicit contributions 
from all the readers of this magazine.] 


NURSERY PIN-CUSHION. 

Take a doll ten inches high, make a gored 
skirt the length of the legs to form the cushion, 
then cut a round piece for the bottom, cover it 
with some dark material, and then overhand it 
to the ekirt; put the doll’s legs through the top 
of the skirt, ard fill the cushion with bran, and 
fix firmly round the waist. The top skirt is of 
scarlet cloth, notched out round the bottom. 
The leaves on the skirt are of black velvet, 
notched round the edges, and the tendrils em- 
broidered with floss. The budice sleeves and 
apron are of white muslin, the latter worked in 
coral stitch, The cincture is of black velvet, 
embroidered, The head-dress is narrow ribbon 
velvet made into bows finished at the centre with 
a gilt buckle or ornaments. 


OLD MAID’s BED-SPREAD. 

Cast on eight hundred and eighty-two stitches. 
Use number 12 cotton yarn. 

First Row. — Slip and bind, knit eight, over, 
knit one, over, knit eight, slip and bind, narrow, 
knit eight, over, knit one, over, knit eight, slip 
and bind, narrow, knit eight, over, knit one, over, 
knit eight, and repeat over and over to the end 
‘of the row. 

2d, 4th, 6th, 8th, roth, and 12th rows are 
purled. 

3d, sth, 7th, oth, rth, and 13th rows are like 
the 1st. 

14h, rsth, 16th, r7th, 18th, roth, and 2oth 
rows are knit plain. 

Repeat from the Ist row. 


SPECTACLE CASE, 

A pretty spectacle case for grandma may be 
made as follows, and will be found very useful! 
and acceptable: Cut a piece of stiff pasteboard 
six inches long by four wide ; round the lower 
corners, and the upper also if you prefer. Cover 
one side with some pretty material, — velvet, 
silk, flannel, or a delicate cretonne, — letting the 
edges lap uver upon the back half an inch; cut 
another piece of pasteboard one-half an inch 
smaller, but the same shape, except that the top 


should be in crescent shape, cover and line same 
as the other, and fasten on to the front so that it 
will “ bulge ” out to make room for the “ specs” 
to slide in easily. Fasten a pretty cord of con- 
trasting color around where the pieces are 
joined, leaving ends long enough to tie around 
the waist, and the dear old lady can have her 
eyes always handy, with no danger of losing 
them by mislaying as she so often does. 


CARRIAGE RUG. 

Colored felt looks very well with a large mon- 
ogram worked in the centre, and a spray of flow- 
ers in each corner, or of brown holland, and 
chintz flowers in olive shades arranged al! around, 
and appliqued on. It also looks effective to 
work a design of flowers and leaves on a broad 
band of dark biue, green, or red, and stitch this 
on to a cloth carriage rug, adding long stitches 
on either side of the band of thread the same 
color. They should be verv long. stitches, 
which are effective, and also quickly done. 


GENTLEMAN’S HAT=BAND. 

Select a piece: of ribbon about three inches 
wide and three-eighths of a yard long of any 
color desired. Have the initials of the gentle. 
man to whom you wish to give it stamped upon 
it, and work them With silk of a pretty contrast- 
ing color, in overlaid or Kensington stitch. The 
band is then put lengthwise into the crown of 
the hat, and attached by a few stitches to the 
silk lining, aliowing the ends to pass under the 
kid protector, and firmly fastened there. 


FOR THE CHILDREN. 

Very pretty tovs can be made for children, 
which will prove far more durable than those 
that are bought, and will please them quite as 
well. Little white dogs, cats, rabbits, and sheep 
can be made of cotton flannel, turned the nap 
side out so as to give them a fleecy look. Ele- 
phants, horses, and camels can be made of any 
dark full cloth, Old coats and trousers answer 
very well for this purpose by turning the wrong 
side out, and dusting well. When making sew 
the parts together, stuff with bran or cotton, use 
beads for eyes, and a piece of fringe or cotton 
for a tail. Of course other materials can be used 
than those I have named, Birds or ducks are 
pretty made of colored flannel. 
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THINGS PLEASANT AND OTHERWISE. 


4A KISS AND A SMILE. 


Send the children to bed with a kiss and a smile! 
Sweet childhood will tarry, at best, but a while ; 
And soon they will pass frem the portals of home, 
The wildergess ways of their life-work to roam. 


Yes, tuck them in bed with a gentle “‘ Good-night !”’ 
The mantle of shadows is veiling the light ; 

And may be — God knows — on each sweet little face 
May fall deeper shadows in life’s weary race. 


Yes, say it, — ‘* God bless my dear children, I pray!” 
It may be the last time you "Il say it for aye. 

The night may be long ere you see them again, 

And motherless children may call you in vain. 


Drop sweet benedictions on each little head, 

And fold them in prayers as they nestle in bed. 

A guard of bright angels around them invite : 
Their spirits may slip from their moorings tonight. 


An austere and inexorable policeman stood on 
the northeast corner of Fifth Avenue and Fifty- 
sixth Street, New York, and gazed stolidly at 
the areas on the opposite side of the way. He 
had the air of solidity and reserve power com- 
mon to members of the force. 

A trim maid, wearing a calico dress, and white 
apron, a French cap, and a Hibernian smile, 
emerged from a neighboring house, and tripped 
toward the policeman. She nodded pleasantly, 
but with an expression ot deep respect. The 
policeman wheeled about, and stared at her cold- 
ly and impassively. 

“It ’s foine weather we ’re havin’,” said the 

maid cheerfully but timidly. 
. The policeman !ooked over solemnly, He 
was of large girt, had a mustache that was red at 
the root, black in the middle, and yellow at the 
ends, and his eyelids drooped far down over his 
eyes. The maid looked at him reverentially. 
Her eyes wandered up and down the brass but- 
tons of his coat, and dropped to his square-toed 
boots, 

“TI hear,” sae said, “as how ve wint over to 
see Mary Brannagan last evening ?” 

“1 wuz.” 

“ Wuz what?” 

“ Wuz wint,” said the officer sedately. 

The maid tossed her nose in the air,—so to 
speak, — and remarked snappishly, — 

“She has.a wart on her ear, an’ she ’s only a 


second up-stairs girl. Why didn’t you come and 
see me?” 

For the first time the policeman’s face assumed 
asmile. It was a thoroughly reserved and dig- 
nified smile. Then he said carelessly, — 

“Oi wuz at your house last week, an’ Oi left 
hungry. Mary Brannagan got me full.” 

“ Oh, the cook ’s all right now, sure. Come 
this evenin’, an’ I ’ll trate ye well. Ah,do come, 
will ye?” 

The smile spread into a broad and gratified 
.gtin, and the eyes half closed. Then he chuck- 
ed the pretty maid under the chin, swelled out 
his chest, remarked in a loud voice, “ Bet’cher 
life,” and resumed the austere and inexorable 
manner that he wore before. 
| The pretty face of the tidy maiden flushed 
‘with pleasure as she tripped away, looking back 
occasionally to smile at the ponderous guardian 
of the peace, who did not bestow another glance 
upon her, but stared with pursed lips straight in 
‘front of him as before. 

Presently he turned around to a man who 
stood near by, winked with immens: significance, 
and remarked, — 

“ There ’s — no — flies — on — that, — sor!” 

“No, she ’s a very neat sort of girl.” 

“ She ’s my sort,” said the officer, waxing con- 
fidential, “an’ my sort is the right sort every 
time. Oi ’ve been on the av’noo too long to 
make errors. You can gamble on wan thing, — 
the waitin’ maids is the best. They ’re higher 
toneder, an’ they has a pull wid the cook. A 
good many coppers maxes love to the cook her- 
self, but Oi never fall as low as that. Oi stands 
in with the maids, an’ me suppers an’ breakfasts 
is immense. Yer don’t want to be too free wid 
thim though, or they ’ll treat you with contumel- 
ly,” he added, as he brought forth a package of 
tobacco, reduced it by half, returned it to his 
pocket, and shook himself together again, and 
stood as before. “Let them respect ye, an’ yer 
meals will be warrum.” 

With which he winked again, and strolled up 


Sunday afternoon. 


ly on the side of Mr. Catlin. Unfortunately wide 


Fifth Avenue with the swagger of a plumber on. 


Public opinion in Milton is almost unanimous-. 


publicity has been given by the press to the other. 
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side of the story, and jt is an act of simple jus- 
tice to put the matter in its true light, so that 
persons who do not know the exact state cf the 
case may be disabused of a crucl prejudice 
against a worthy and much-suffering young man. 

Mr, Catlin was, as every one tes-ifies, on ex- 
cellent terms with the whole Meacham family 
prior to the painful event which has given him 
such an undesirable notcriety. He visited the 
house with the full approbation of Mr. Meacham, 
and, though he was not formally engaged to Miss 
Meacham, his attentions to her were understood 
to have a matrimonial purpose, and were frankly 
accepted by the lady. Neither had he been on 
unpleasant terms with Master Meacham. On 
the contrary that youthful monument of iniquity 
had always professed a warm liking for him, and 
had openly said that of all Mary Jane’s admirers 
Mr. Catlin was the only one who fully met his 
approbation. 

~It was this fondness for Mr. Catlin which led 
Master Meacham to persistently intrude himself 
into the back parlor when his sister was visited 
by her favored admirer. This naturally failed to 
meet the views of either the young man or the 
young lady, and it is believed that on several oc- 
casions the latter secretly boxed her brother’s 
ears. 

One evening the persistent way in which he 
asked questions upon subjects of an unwelcome 
nature druve his sister to madness, and she or- 
d-red him to go directly to bed, under the penal- 
ty of informing his father concerning a recent 
surreptitious fishing excursion which had in- 
volved a compound fracture of the fourth and 
two or three other commandments. Master 
Meacham appealed to Mr. Catlin, and when that 
gentleman expressed the: offensive opinion that 
bed was at all times the proper and normal con- 
dition of boys, he withdrew, secretly meditating 
vengeance on his sister and her accomplice. 

Up to this point there certainly had been noth- 
ing in the conduct of Mr. Catlin to which the 
sternest moralist could take exception. 

The next evening Mr. Catlin called as usual, 
but, to his great satisfaction, Master Meacham 
was not visible. He took possession of the back 
parlor with Miss Mary Jane, and the happy pair 
sat Gown on the sofa to discuss the tariff on 
steel, the advantages of the Euphrates Valley 
Railway, and, in short, the usual subjects which 
interest the young of both sexes. The light 
burned dimly, for it was a bright moonlight 
night, and, beside, Mary Jane claimed that her 
eyes were too weak to bear the full glare of the 
lamp. Mr. Catlin had been in the house only 
about ten minutes, and was as yet occupying one 


end of the sofa, while Miss Meachum, occupied 
the other, when he suddenly remarked, “Good 
gosh!” and sprang up as if he had been 
suddenly:shot up by a concealed spring, 

Miss Meacham was, of course, greatly aston- 
ished, but to her inquiries Mr. Catlin replied that 
he felt a sudden pain in the region of his heart, 
but that it had passed away, and was of no con- 
sequence. He apologized profusely for his im- 
proper language, and said that the pain had been 
so sharp that it had momentarily deprived him 
of his self-control. When he sat down he avoid- 
ed the corner, and vccupied a place at about the 
middle of the sofa. As he was due at about that 
point on the sofa at that precise time, Miss 
Meacham thought that his change of seat was 
perfectly natural, and glanced at the clock to 
learr. how long it would be before he would take 
up another and nearer position. 

Five minutes later Mr. Catlin again bounded 
to his feet, expressing himself in even more 
forcible language than he had previously used. 
Mary Jane asked, with great concern, if he had 
been a second time attacked with pain in the 
heart, but he said his heart was all right, and 
wished to know why on earth she made a needle 
cushion out of her sofa. The young lady denied 
that there were any nesdles in the sofa, and 
carefully passed her hand over it to convince 
him that she was right, but he refused to be con- 
vinced. She then suggested that perhaps there 
was a needle concealed somewhere about his 
clothing, but he refused to admit the suggestion, 

“That there sofa,” said the injured man, “is 
just chock with needles, and I a’n‘t going to risk 


| my life by sitting on it any more.” 


Whereupon he drew up a cane-bottomed chair, 
and placed himself in it with as much care as if 
he had carried dynamite cartridges in his ccat 
pocket. 

The conversation was presently resumed, and 
Mary Jane was in the act of saying — apropos of 
the binomial theorem — that she could be happy 
with any man she truly loved in the smallest pos- 
sible house, when she unexpectedly cried out in 
piercing tones, — 

“ Oh! my goodness !” and leaped to her feet, 

Mr. Catlin caught her in his arms, and entreat- 
ed her to tell him what was the matter, but she 
merely mcaned, and alluded in an incoherent 
way to that dreadfu! sofa. It then dawned upon 
Mr. Catlin that this also was a case of needles, 
and he was just remarking that the dest thing to 
be done with that sofa was to burn it, and to 
subsequently sell the needles by the pound for 
old iron, when he heard a subdued chuckle. 
Stooping down, he caught the infamous Master 
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Meacham by one leg, and, dragging him from un- 
der the sofa, confiscated the long carpet-needle 
with which the monster had accomplished his 
fiendish purpose. 

Most men would have killed the wretch on the 
spot, for, in addition to his other crimes, he had 
overheard all the conversation concerning the 
tariff, and the binomial theorem, and was moral- 
ly certain to repeat it at the dinner-table in case 
his life was spared. It is greatly to Mr. Catlin’s 
credit that he did not slay the boy on the spot, 
and that, on the contrary, he even protected him 
from his sister, who flew at him with appalling 
fury, and would, had she not been restrained, 
have stretched him a hairless corpse on the car- 
pet. Seizing the boy, Mr. Catlin threw him out 
of the open window into the back-yard, expect- 
ing that he would strike on a soft bed of onions, 
and sustain no material damage. His motive 
was simply to rid himself of the wretch in the 
quickest and safest manner, and he was horror- 
stricken when he heard the voice of old Mr. 
Meacham in the back-yard, apparently in acute 
suffering, and then that irascible old gentleman 
leaped in at the window, and, demanding to 
know what he meant by throwing his family at 
him, knocked the young man down, and ordered 
his daughter instantly to bed. 

It is this wholly unforeseen accident, which by 
reckless reporters has been represented as an at- 
tempt on the part of Mr. Catlin to murder an en- 
tire family without the slightest provocation. 
Of course the young man’s innocence of the 
charge will be proved in due time, but it is cer- 
tainly rather hard that, in addition to his physi- 
cal suffering, and the pain which his peremptory 
dismissal as the suitor of Miss Meacham has 
caused him, he should be held up to public exe- 
cration as a wretch who attempted a peculiarly 
barbarous and complex murder, while under the 
presumed influence of delirium tremens. 


“T always thought Jane would do well,” said 
Mrs. Lookahead, as she laid the ietter she had 
been reading on her lap, and wiped her specta- 
cles on the corner of her apron. “She said she 
would never marry a poor man, and she has kept 
her word.”, 

“She has made a good match, then ?” said 
Mrs. Nearneighbor. 

“She has that. Her last words to me, when 
she left home to visit her aunt in Chicago, were, 
* Mother, the man I marry must have wealth, or 
be in a position to accumulate it rapidly.’ I 
well remember the words.” 

“She has married a weaithy man, then?” 


“ He ’s not exactly wealthy yet, but he ’s mak 
ing a fortune rapidly.” 

“What js he? a banker, or a broker, or 
what ?” 


“ He is the porter of a Pullman car.” — Som- 


erville Fournal. 


“4 HOUSE NOT MADE WITH HANDS.” 
ask, ‘What property has 


When a man dies, the 
is grave, inquire, t sent 
thes? 


“ Abijah Dunn! Abijah Dunn! 
Where art thou this bright summer morn? 
Awake and greet the rising sun, 
Whose rays both earth and sky adorn.” 
Beneath his porch, since toddling child, 
I oft had lingered for awhile, 
Charmed by his glance, as woman’s mild, 
And more than woman’s sweetest smile. 


“ Abijah Dunn! Abijah Dunn! ” 
So shot a summons through the air 
Long hours before my later one 
To see the sun’s bright rising glare. 
“ Alnjah Dunn!” This summoned him 
To greater glory than the sun’s, 
Spilled over the horizon’s rim 
As up the sky he glowing runs. 


“ Abijah Dunn!” The midnight bleak 
Stood still a moment as the Voice 
Came down the old man’s soul to seek, 
And bear to realms where all rejoice. 
** Abijah Dunn!” The hovel dark 
Brief moments surged with spirit light, 
And then, forever, cares that cark 
Were drowned in blisses that requite. 


“ Abijah Dunn! come higher up! 
Thine earthly house meets not thy needs ; 
Dire want has filled thine carthly cup, 
But heaven’s o’erflows with souls of deeds 
Thine earthly hut possessions built, 
Of which, alas! but poor thy part; 
Thy heavenly house, with richest gilt 
Adorned, is built of what thou art. 


** Abijah, great Jehovah’s son! — 
Fer such thy name’s significance — 
Thy Father, here, Abijah Dunn, 
Hath kept thee an inheritance, 
And taken from thy life below 
A thoug.t or act, as love did warm, 
Its walls to deck; as thou didst grow, 
Is shape enlarged to grander form. 


“ Abijah Dunn! Abijah Dunn! 

That window toward morn’s brightest skies, 
The glass like diamonds in the sun, 

Came when thou bidst one hopeless rise, 
And turn his gaze to glory’s realm; 

And you bright room, so sweet within, 
Grew like Aladdin’s when life’s helm 

Thou seized, and steered from shoals of sia. 
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* Abijah Dunn! dost thou recall 

A smile that dried a poor child’s tears? 
That smile, a picture on the wall, 

Will sing cf sunshine through long years. 
Rememberest thou a fallen one, 

Long since returned to kindly dust, 
With whom thou shared, Abijah Dunn, 

When others snee-ed, thine only crust? 


“ From tears of thankfulness she shed 
Grew trees whose fruits \ike pearls catch light, 
And o’er the walks that thou wilt tread 
Dispel forever aught like night, 
And throw their gleam to towers that grew 
When aspiration with thee dwelt, 
And windows catching heaven’s blue 
When eyes looked whence the suppliant kne't. 


“ Abijah Dunn! thy home is here, 
* Not made with hands,’ but builded, lo! 
Above earth’s labors, year by year, 
As thou didst towards fulfillment grow.” 
Ah! blest at last whose lives be true! 
And sad those lost in earthly rust! 
Those “ builded better than they knew,” 
And these find but decay and dust. 
Eart MARBLE. 


Chief-Justice Waite, of the Supreme Court, 
had a funny experience recently, and, as he has 
related it to any number of friends, the story has 
had a wide circulation in society. Several weeks 
ago he had an imperative engagement in Balti- 
more. Like all great men he is proverbially ab- 
sent-minded. He went up to the.court, and, af- 
ter a few moments’ session, adjourned the court, 
and came down leisurely to the Baltimore and 
Ohio depot, which is only a short distance from 
the Capitol. As he got out of the street car he 
found he had ten minutes in which to purchase a 
ticket, and get a seat on the train. As he went 
up to the ticket-office he discovered, to his sur- 
prise, that he had only a few pennies in his pock- 
et. He had neglected to provide himself with 
“scrip” for his journey. He looked around the 
waiting-roum, but saw no one he knew. What 
was to be done must be dune quickly; his en- 
gagement was an important one. So he filed up 
in the line to the ticket-office, and when he 
reached the window the Chief Justice smiled an 
awful smile across the full width of his ample 
mouth, and asked the ticket agent if he knew 
him. 

“No, I don’t,” snarled the agent, “ and what is 
more I don’t want to. What do you want?” 

“J want a ticket to Baltimore and return. I 
am the Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court, and 
I have no money with me. It is purely acciden- 
tal. I can give you my personal check.” 

“ Oh, I know you. I know all the bloods, but 
the dodge don’t work on me. I have just had 


two members of the Cabinet try to ‘ bilk* me 
out of tickets, and no Chief-Justice dodge gets 
me. Take your ugly mug out of the window, 
and get-out of the way of people who have mon- 
ey.” 

The Chief-Justice glared. He could not fine 
the young man for contempt of court. He felt 
cheaper and worse than if he had been a real 
fraud. He blushed and perspired so that the 
agent had his firm belief strengthened. The 
Chief-Justice dashed ont of the station to see if 
he could find some one to identify him. He had 
only five minutes left. It was too short atime 
to run to the Capitol. He saw noone. Across 
the street there was a saloon and eating house. 
The Chief-Justice made a rush across the road, 
but he stopped at the door. What if he should 
be seen going into a common gin-mill? What 
would people say? and it was a bare chance if 
any one in there should know him! Spying a 
private entrance, he rushed in, and accosted the 
proprietor with the inquiry, — 

“ Do you know me?” 

“Yis, bet yer head, I do, yer honor,” said the 
short-haired, freckle-faced man behind the bar. 
“Ye are the boss av the Shuprame Court. I 
I sees ye iviry day goin’ by here on the cars.” 

“Will you cish my check? I have no time to 
explain.” 

Here the justice grabbed a piece of paper up- 
on a dask near by, and began to write hurriedly. 

“Shure I will. I’ve seen ould byes off on a 
tear before yet out of money, thrust me,sorr. ITs 
it a twenty ye want? Here itis. Will ye have 
a drop before ye run?” 

But, before any further explanation could be 
made, the Chief-Justice grabbed the money, and 
was running across the street. In some way the 
ticket agent had learned of his blunder during 
the judge’s absence, and was all politeness when 
he saw the money. Mr. Waite barely made the 
train, but he has not had such a shock to his 
dignity since he went upon the bench of the Su- 
preme Court. 


You would have said as you looked him over 
that he was a man of fiery temper, and that it 
would n’t take over two “sass words” to make 
him peel off his coat, and sail in for victory or 
death, but you would have been sadly mistaken. 
He was writing away in his ledger, when a man 
came in, shoved his gas bill into the window, 
and said, — 

“Is this where they knock a man down and 
rob him?” 

Ths man at the window smiled. 

“Because it’s no more nor less than a high- 
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way robbery to send me a bill like that! Twelve 
dollars for gas for January, and the meanest kind 
of gas at that.” 

The smile continued. 

“Why people will stand such outrageous 
treatment is a puzzle to me,” continued the man, 
as he flung his money in after the bill. I never 
burned six dollars worth of gas last month, and I 
"ll swear to it.” 

The rebate was deducted, change made, and 
the man at the window passed it out with a 
thank you. 

“ Yes, it ’s robbery,” mattered the other, “and 
I'll be hanged if I can’t lick any three gas men 
in Detroit.” 

He expected a reply, but none was given. The 
smile faded out to some extent, but perhaps that 
was because the pen made a blot on the ledger. 

The next comer was a short, fat woman, with 
an eye full ot brimstone, and you could see thar 
she was aching for a riot. 

“Can I have my pocket picked in here?” 

He smiled. 

“ And robbed of the bread which my fatherless 
children are crying for?” 

He nodded. 

“ And swindled out of money that 
work for like a slave ?” 

“ Yes, 

“Oh, I thought so, Here is my gas bill. It is 
over six dollars,” 

He nodded. 

“Do you hear me ?— over six dollars.” 

He heard. 

“ And I did n’t have but one burner going, and 
that was shut off for four straight nights. And I 
can bring twenty witnesses to swear that the gas 
was so poor that I could n’t read the accounts of 
the flood in my newspaper.” 

He brushed up his hair, and glanced out of 
the window. 

“I'l! never pay it. Every one of my neighbors 
has advised me to stand a lawsuit first.” 

He drummed on the desk with his fingers. 

“ But I will pay it this one time, as my sister is 
sick, and I don’t want the lawyers kicking in the 
doors, and climbing through the windows.” 

He held out his hand. 

“But another time I "ll law you from Halifax 
to Harverstraw before I ‘ll pay. There ’s the 
money.” 


I had to 


He made change, whistling softly to himself, 


and, as she put the bill, in her pocket, she snap- 
ped out, — 


“Even a grave robber ought to have a little 
conscience.” 

But be did n’t hear hér. He was figuring at 
the ledger again. — Detroit Free Press. 


THE GOOD INDIAN. 
“ Are there no real good Injuns ?”” 
The cowboy raised his head, 
And, glancing at the tenderfoot, 
He turned to him, and said, 
“T rode the peraries, pardner, 
Ten years in rain or sun, 
But, as to real good injuns, 
I ’a’n’t met more ’n one. 
A swig o’ that horse liniment, 
And then I 'll try to place 
This A virtuous redskin, 
That for goodness trumped the ace. 
was at the bar at Mack's Ford 
A lot of boys one day 
Got makin’ things quite lively 
In a ball-and.cartridge way. 
I banged around ahout ms, 
And did n’t count the odds,— 
1 ’d been soakin’ electricity 
Like fifty lightuin’-rods, — 
When suddenly the sheriff 
And his gang come bounding down, 
And the boys took to their cattle, 
And dusted out o’ town. 
But something ws the matter 
With my head works, I dare say; 
For I stumbled by the roadside, 
And could n’t find my way. 
And the next I can remember 
It was night, and pitchy black, 
And I tried to strike the trail from there, 
But could n’t hit the track. 
And I was mighty dizzy, 
And felt I should have died, 
When standing just before me 
An Injun’s shape I sried. 
He held his hands out to me, 
Bat did n’t say a word, 
And, when I tried to hail him, 
He never spoke nor stirred. 
And then I slipped in somehow 
Between each sturdy arn, 
And he let me down so gentle 
Without a bit o’ harm. 
Aud I lay there quite contented, 
And slept until ’t was day, 

And woke to find him watching 
At my side the same old way. 
So I climbed up on my uprights, 
And a word I could n’t say; 
But I looked the red man in the face, 
And then — I sneaked away. 
We parted. But, as years pass by, 

I wonder more and more 
If still that real good Injun stands 
At Mack’s tobacco store.” 
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Fair ASTHETE.—“ Do you believe in the Concord School of Philosophy?” 
ELDERLY GENTLEMAN. — “I don’t understand.” 
[And he hit it the first time.] 


DAUGHTER OF THE House. — “For gracious’ sake, Charley! do not go into the sup- 
‘per-room again. There will not be enough to go around.” 

“ ae — for the old lady, who has been to the table six times already, and still 
ungry. 
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A SURE THING. 
Baldness is incurable when the hair roots are dead and absorbed, which fs a 
rare condition. nearly all cases they are simply torpid, and can be stimulated to 


ut forth a new growth of hair by the use of AYER’s Hair V1GOR, the only prepare- 
Hon that cures baldness and restores youthful color to gray hair. 


Baldness Cured and Age Rejuvenated. 


J. W. Hammon, Lake Preston, D.T., 
when he was but 40 years old found his 
hair growing gray. At 50, his hair and 
whiskers were entirely white. So they 
continued until he reached 60 years of age, 
when he be using AYER’s HAIR 
‘Vicor, three bottles of which sufficed to 
te ig their original rich, dark brown 
color. 


Mrs. AuGUST VALENTINE, of Buffalo, 
N. Y., had become nearly bald, and 
though she made use of many of the so- 
called hair restorers, none had any effect. 
AYeER’s Hair Vicor did what nothing 
else could do, and now the lady again has 
a fine head of hair, thanks entirely to it. 


Gro. Mayer, Flatonia, Texas, pre- 
sented an apparently hopelesscase. Bald- 
ness was hereditary in his family. By 
the time he was 23 years old he 
scarcely any hair left. One bottle of 
AYER’s Vicor started a soft, 
downy growth all over his scalp, and in a 
tew months his head was coy wi 
soft, dark and abundant hair. 


Medicinal Virtues. 


The rare medicinal powers, emollient, 
ulative and tonic, possessed, by AYER’s 
R ViIGOR enable it to cure speedily 
t Rheum, Scald Head, Tetter-sores, 
druff, Humors of various kinds, and 
other diseases of the scalp liable to cause 
faldness. It is not a dye, contains no 
coloring matter, and effects its rejuvena- 
tion of faded or gray hair simply by bring- 
ing back the vigor of youth to the roots 
and color glands of the hair. 
The wife of Dr. V. 8. 
ovelace, Ky., had very bad Tetter 
: bay AYER’S Hair VIGOR 
em. 


Mrs. 0. DAVENPORT, Williamstown, 
Vt., became entirely bald at the age of 20 
and remained so 38 years, during which 
time she tried many hair “‘restorers” with- 
out success. Eventually she used AYER’S 
Harr Vicor, four bottles of which cov- 
ered her head with a fine growth of silky 
brown hair, twelve inches long. 


Mrs. 0. O. Prescott, Charlestown, 
Mass., had lost two-thirds of her hair, by 
its falling out, when she applied AYER’s 
Hair Vicor, and one bottle of it caused 
her hair to grow out even more handsome 
than before it began to fall. 


Mrs. D. N. Parks, Clio, Michigan, 
is 57 years of age, and her hair was quite 
y, but one bottle of 
IGOR restored the color it bore in goth, 
and she now has *‘:s fine a head of hair as 


had | When she was but 16.” 


VINCENT JONES, Richmond, Ind., lost 
all his hair in consequence of a severe at- 
tackof brainfever. AYER’s HAIR VIGOR 


th | brought out a new growth in a few weeks, 


and it speedily grew long and thick. 


A Toilet Luxury. 


Where the hair is brittle, dry, harsh, 
weak, or thin, the use of AYER’s HAIR 
V1GoR speedily renders it pliant, soft 
lossy, and stimulates it to a rich an 
uxurious growth: it also keeps the scalp 
free from dandruff. and affords a perfect 
assurance against the hair falling out or 
turning gray. No other dressing is so 
clean or has such a delicate and delightful 
perfume. Without it the toilet cannot be 
complete. 

Ladies who have once made trial of 
AYER’s Hair never after prefer 
= other hair-dressing, and meny of them 
yoluntarily offer such testimonials as the 
following, from Miss KATE Rose, Inger- 


The son of James N. CARTER, Goce 


Va. wan pares of Scald-H 

YER’sS Har IGOR. 

Bo is, Mi and Scald Head, it has also caused 
RBERT Boyp, Minneapolis, Minn.,| my hair to grow luxuriantly, resulting in 


was cured by AYErR’s HAIR VIGOR ot ing hair forty-two inches } enn 
watolerable Itching of the Scalp. 


° 
Ayer'’s Hair Vigor, 
PREPARED BY 
Dr. J. C. AYER & CO., [ Analytical Chemists] LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all Druggists. 


soll, Ont., who writes: 
“While keeping my head clear of Dandrnf,, 


“An Invaluable Medicine for Woman, Invented by a Suffering Woman.” 2 
LYDIA E. cure 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND, 


If WILL CURE ENTIRELY THE WORST FORM OF FewaLe COMPLAINTS, ALL OVARIAN B 
TROUBLES, INFLAMX.ATION AND ULCERATION. FALLING AND DISPLACEMENTS, AND 
THE SrInaL WEAKNESS, AND IS PARTICULARLY ADAPTED TO THE 
OF Lirg. MONTHLY PERIODS PASSED WITHOUTPAIN. ¢ 

If WILL DISSOLVE AND EXPEL TUMORS FLOM THE UTERUS IN AN EARLY STAGE OF J 
DEVELOPMENT. CANCEROUS HUMORS THERE ARE CHECKED SPEEDILY BY ITS USE. PY 
Ir REMOVES FaINTNESS, FLATULENCY, DESTROYS ALL CRAVING FOR STIMULANTS, vs 
AKD RELIEVES WEAKNESS OP THE STomacH. IT ctREs BLOATING, HEADACHE NER- & 
yous PRosTRATION, GENERAL DEBILITY, DEPRESSION AND INDIGESTION. * 4° 

THAT FEELING OF BEARING CAUSING ParInN, WEIGHT AND BACKACHE, IS Al- 
WAYS PERMANENTLY CURED BY ITSUSE. IT WILL UNDER ALL CIRCUMSTANCES ACT IN 5 


WITH THE LAWS THAT GOVERN THE FEMALE SYSTEM. 
gaits PuRPosE 1s SOLELY For THE LEGITIMATE HEALING OF DISEASE AND 
Sus RELIEF OF PAIN, ANDTHAT IT DOES ALL IT CLAIMS TO DO, THOUSANDS OF 
LADIES CAN GLADLY TESTIFY. Setar © 
For COMPLAINTS IN EITHER SEX THIS REMEDY 18 UNSURPASSED. } 


it is prepared only at Mass. Price $1. Six bottles for $5. At 
to Health’ 


druggists, Mailed 
paid,in form of Pills or Lozenges on pt of prices Mrs. Pinkham’s y{* 
mailed on receipt of stamp. Letters 
~ - 
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AMERICAN ART. 


Photograyhs, Engravings, etc., can be exquisi 
with Liquid Art Colors made from Diamend my 
directions for this beautiiul art work, with a 

ored cabinet phoo, sent to any address for 10 cents, 
WELLS & RICHARDSON CO., Burlington, 


colored 


Vt. 


DISEASE: BANISHED 


Healt Cained, 


iLong Life Secured, 
BY USING 


KIDNEY-WORTE 


It Purlfles the Blood, 
. it Cleanses the Liver, 
It Strengthens the Kidneys, 
It Regulates the Bowels 


TRUTHFUL TESTIMONY. 


a KIDNEY DISE DISEASES. 
“Touffered day and, night with Kidney 
D Ioould get no relief 


cured my Liver and Kidney troubles after I had lo 
S4MWL HODGES, Williamstown, W. Va, 


PILES! PILES!! 


RHEUMATIC,’ 
thi: 
ia ney Wort has entirely cured 
” ELBRIDGE MALCOLM, West Bath Me. 


FEMALE COMPLAINTS. 


FOR THE BLOOD. 
used Ki Wort 


remedy I have ever 
0. ‘BALLOU, D., Monkton, vt. 
MALARIA. 
death. A European 
did no good, until Tused K: 
SURED me. 
Late Col. 60th. Reg., N. G. 8. ¥., Jersey Otty, N.J. 
it acts at the same time on the KID 
EYS, LIVER and BOWELS stimulating) 
hem to healthy action and keeping them 


nperfectorder. Seld by all Draggists, Price $1. 
Liquid or Dry, The latter can be sent by mail, 


WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., 


BURLINGTON, VERMONT, U. 8. A. 
+ Montreal, P. Q.. and London, England. 


YOLTONS 
—Selectllavors 


: Perfectly Pure Extracts of Choicest Fruit 
(ey THE BE EST° ~ h for 
sands 


inning fiend sales with them. 


MAN UAL F FAN Y WORK — 500 
ot how to make White and Black Deas 
» MANUAL OF KNITTING 


TATTING 
8 


Remit 
‘this paper. Address 
19 Fraakiia St., BOSTO 


ou this ele vant ring. 
EE, asa present, the Little Wonder” 


TiN KEEPER, 


just as shown in cut. A tho 

of the time of ¢ 
mc: Silver Nickel Hun 

Case. Cut one-third size. 


_BABCOCK Centerbrook, Com. 


CIFTS! 


50 CAF printed, 10c. PACK on 
t ‘hse, 


harm and Fancy Card 
Case, $1. Get ten of your 
friends to send with 
and will obtain 
THREE 
your E. Agent’s 
Album of Sam ples, Bbets. 


Magnifies 
HORTHFORD CARD (0., Conn, — times 


, Mounted Heads, 

er and’ Polished Buffalo 

stamps for cal 

Adress H. H. & &Co., Bexver, 


‘GOLD WATCH FREE! 


* The of Capitol Ci 
terary and Fam! 
ier for June June : The person 
in the Bible, before June 15th, will id Geis, d, 
Hunting Cased 8 Swiss 
one correct answer, the second pee — an t Stem 
nding Silver Watehs third, a Bllver 
atch. Each person must send 96 cents with their answer for 
which ow will receive three months’ subscription to the Home 
Illustrated Book and our Bonanza Premium Col- 


fon Biel Engraving size 15 1 
to the first 1000 persons answering thu ae oben 


Gold Medal, Paris Exposition, 1878. 


The favorite Numbers for Ladies’ 
use, No. 170 (Ladies’ Pen) and No. 
303 (Victoria Pen) sold by all deal- 
ers throughout the World, 
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More le are 
Refrigerators sold breed ms. 
laria and fevers, by tainting 
the food. My No. 60 House. 
ey Hotel and Restaurant Refrig- 
erator will kee nythi 
j ‘ ‘ atany RK. R. station in 
' 
th 
su 
i gr 
| sti 
rating in any size pieces you wast, th 
M. TRIFET, | 
doctors, Kidney-Wort cured me. Iam as well as ever. Mil 5 
I would not be with out Kidney-Wort tf it cost $10, 
Piles, as none but tho ‘ B 
| a we been afficted can realize, Kidney-Wo : A 
quickly cured me. LYMAN T. ABELL, Georgia, Vt. "4 
CONSTIPATION. 
pas terribly constipated for years, ITamnow ver \ =) 
as well as ever I was in my life and tt is d iS 4 
Kidney-Wort, P. BROWN, Westport, N. Y. 
} 
p ~ 
“er 
; | T 
\ 
| | | 
is 
’ l 26 needlework des) 
HKIDNEY-WORTH 
SEALs An imite- 
x 16 inches, 
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| 
Improved Method of Stringing. 


MASON & HAWNLIN 


———_IMPROVED—__- 


PIANOS. 


HE MOST IMPORTANT IMPROVEMENT EFFECTED IN HALF A CENTURY IS EMBODIED IN 
THESE PIANOS. The strings, instead of being fastened to pins set in wood, which changes 
with every variation of temperature and climate, are secured by metal fastening directly to 
the metal plate, which is made strong enough to bear every possible strain upon it, without 


support of wood. 


Greatest purity, refinement and excellence of musical tone are thus secured, and much 


greater durability and freedom from liability to get out of order. 


One of these pianos will 


not require tuning, on the average, one-quarter as often as a piano of the old mode of con- 


struction. 


The Mason & Hamlin Co. pledge themselves that every piano of their make shall illustrate 


that very highest excellence which 


as always characterize 


their organs, and won for them 


highest awards at every one of the great International Industrial Exhibitions for seventeen years. 
Send for circular with illustrations, more full particulars and prices, free. 


One Hunpreo Stytes oF Organs, $22 to $900. 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
MASON & HAMLIN ORGAN & PIANO CO., 154 Tremont Street, 
Boston; 46 East 14th Street (Union Square), New York; 149 Wabash 


Avenue, Chicago. 


Almost Given Away. 


BEAUTIFUL Cabinet of COLORADO 
MINERALS, &c., composed of 


Gold Ores, Silver Ores, Copper Ores, 
Agates, Petrified Woods, 
Spars, &c. 


Twenty in number, Catalogued on Satin, and will be sent 
prepaid to any address upon receipt of $1.25. No library 
is complete without one of these cabinets, and I will gladly 
refund money to any that may be dissatisfied after receiving 
one. My reference is, the publishers of this journal, or any 
Bank in this city. 


C. W. LITTLE, 


Wanufacturer of Moss Agate, Topaz and 
Gold Quart= Jewelry, 


408 Lawrence Street, Denver, Colo, 


Single Specimens, 25 cts, each, 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
ceive, free, a costly box of goods 
8 which will help all, of either sex, to 


more money right away than anything else in this world. 
Fortunes await the workers absolutely sure. At once ad- 
dress True & Co., Augusta, Maine. 


BALLOUW’S 


MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


For 1884. ILLUSTRATED. 


100 PAGES ENTERTAINMENT A MONTH (1,200 A 
YEAR) FOR $1.50 FER ANNUM, POSTPAID. 


Charming Homances, EXumorous Sketches, 
Leve Stories, TWrarels and Adventures by 
Sea and Land, Illustrated Poems, Music, 
Juvenile Department, Editor's Draver, 
Puzzle Page, Ladies? Department, House- 
keeper’s Department, Comic Illustrations, 
&c., all forming «a 


Most Complete and Popular Serial. 


2@™ The January and February numbers of 
BALLov’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE will be sent to 
any address, as samples, postpaid, on receipt of 
twenty-five cents ; then, if you wish to continue, it 
will only be necessary to remit $1.25 for the bal- 
ance of the year. Address THomes & TALBor, 
Boston. . 
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cts. 
a month, $6 a year; with Sun- 
day edition, $7. SUNDAYS—Eicht paces. This edition furnishes 
current news of the world, special a) ticles of exceptional interest 
itoeverybody, and literary reviewsof new hooks of the highest merit. 
St. Address, Il. W. ENGLAND, 


a 
CIRCULATION 60,000,000 A YEAR. 


of value, 


ment 
market reporte, and literary, scientific and domestic intelligence, 
make Tae Weexty Sun the newspaper for the farmer’s household, 
To clubs of ten, with $10, an extra een ee 

THE SUN, New ¥ 


ork City. 


**T owe my 
Restoration 
to Health 
rand Beauty 

to the 


ton lady. 


Humors, Fumiliating Ttching 
Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, ard Infantile Hu- 
mors cured by the 

Cuticura Resotvent, the new blood purifier, cleanses 
the blood and perspiration of a and poisonous ele- 
ments, and thus removes the ca 

Curroura, the great Skin instantly Itching 
and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, heals Ulcers 
and Sores, and restores the Hair. 

Curicura Soap, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and Toilet 
Requisite, prepared from Cuticura, is indispensable in 
treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, Skin Blemishes, 
ond Greasy Skin. 

Curicura Remepres are absolutel pare, and the only 
infallible Blood Purifiers and Skin Beautifiers. 

Sold everywhere. Price, Gattcurs. SO cents : Soap, 
cents ; Ronotvent, Potter Drug and Chem- 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR permanently removed by the 
roots, never to return, in five minutes, by the Oriental S 

cific, without injuring the skin. Address ORIENTAL 
SPECIFIC CO., box 55, Townsend Harbor, Mass. 


; of education wanted on SALARY in every city 
and village. A Few wanted to travel. NO capital re- 
quired. TYLER & CO., Detroit, Mich. 


, ack ot these Papers Trans- 
BRIGG AS & cO'S fers the Pattern to any Fabric. 

Designs in Crewels, Em- 
broidery, Braiding and 
Initial Letters. 

New Book bound in cloth 
showing all Briggs & Co.’s 
Patters including over 40 new 
designs, sent on receipt of 
seven 3¢. stamps. 


104 FRANKLIN St., New YorK 


Retailed by the leading Zephyr 
Wool Stores, 


The Automatic Shading 


Makes a Shaded Mark of Two Colors ata Single Stroke, 
Sample set of 3 sizes, by mail, $z. Circular and Sample 
Writing FREE. Ask for them. ° 

J.W.STOAKES, Milan, 0, 


VIEWS of CINCINNATI in colors, 
10 RIO card size, by mail free on receipt of 


12 cents. M. Donatp- 
son & Co., 113 Main St., Cincinnati. 


\ 


BARLOW’S INDIGO BLUE. 


Its merits asa WASH BLUE have been ful ag! and 
indorsed by thousands df housekeepers. te Grocer 
ought to have it on sale. Ask him for it. 

D. S. WILTBERGER, Prop., 233 N. 2d St., Phila., Pa. 


FREE Silks for r Patchwork. 
the Guest, 


size 20 x 2inches. R, 


to us with 
utThis Outi: 
BOX oF 
than anything in A One 
Need nocapital. M. Young, 


. VALENTINE, Janesville, Wis. 


SAM PLE of Imitation Stained Glass, roc. Easily 
to glass in churches, 
SAN stores. Circulars free. Agents’ Herald, Phila., Pa. 


SILKS for CRAZY PATCHWORK 
in soc. and $1 packages. Elegant varieties. Our 20-cent 
package of best Embroidery Silk, assorted colors, free with 
every $1 order. Yate Stk Works, New Haven, Ct. 


BIRCHS KEY AND NOT 
WILLWIND “ANY WATCH OUT 


SOLD & Dey 


cts. in stam 
cents. Ob. 


fine Air Plants by mail $1.2 
no soil. Bundle ot a 
L. D. SNOOK, ra 


t SOLID RING made of 
3K. Relies Sete, 


e will 
»ostepaid one Ring and Casket for 45 
give sample case of our Beaut 
Carda, (you'll be more than pee 
our New Illustrated Premium List, 
List and agents’ terms for 1884. Offer mod to secure new custo. 
mers and good San. 1, 1885. Rin gs with Caskets 
and one Case of will be sent on for 
50 a all gold and ailver, erse, 
lilies, & ec. with your name, 108.» 11 packs, 


can secure 
A 
WAGE NT 


Queen City an 
Stock ng mpportere 
le out 
ity Oo. 0. 


nted on 
(xxx board) French Bwies Florals, Motto, 
rance & Verse Cards, in fancy script type, 


100, 14 $1.00 $1.04 Bevel} Cards, 10c. 
bound Sample Al ust’d Premium List, 
reduced Price List, &c. FOOTE, Northford, 


—— 
Kight pages of the best 
matter of th. daily issues; 
4 
~ 
q A d ih presen package pesuuiu. 
CUTICURA peichwort, 1 Package 
4 )) REMEDIES.” 
— 
FOR 14 
Style Chromo Cards with 
i name and this elegant little Pock- , 
et Companion (2 bladed) for 14 
| 
Th 
Neary 
N 
— = YOUR NAME . 
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ESTABLISHED 1817. 


JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., 


IMPORTERS, FOBBERS, RETAILERS 


STANDARD CARPETINGS. 


We carry always in stock the full line of Open Patterns, beside our own extensive assort- 
ment of Private Patterns in 


Lowell Wiltons and Brussels, 
Bigelow Wiltons and Brussels, 3 
Roxbury Velvets and Tapestries, i: 
Lowell 3-Plys and 2-Plys. 


We are sole United-States Agents for the celebrated 


ENGLISH WOODSTOCK CARPETS. : 

These come in sizes {rom two to four yards wide, and from two to five yards long. They ) q 
are all Morris designs and colorings, and are artistic, durable, and cheap. - 
JOHN H. PRAY, SONS & CO., —) 

558 and 560 Washington Street, z 


BOSTON. 


New- York Branch — Wholesale only — 113 Worth Street. 


ESTABLISHED 1841. 


THE YANKEE BLADE. 


w@ OLDEST AND BEST FAMILY STORY PAPER IN AMERICA, 


Over 300 Short Stories in a Year. 
THRILLING SERIALS. BRIGHT WIT. 


ENTERTAINING AND INSTRUCTIVE MISCELLANY, 


ALWAYS BRIGHT AND PURE. 
EIGHT PAGES, HANDSOMELY PRINTED. 
so CENTS FOR THREE MONTHS, $1 FOR SIX MONTHS, 
$2 PER ANNUM, POSTPAID. 
GREAT INDUCEMENTS TO AGENTS. 
SPECIMEN COPIES SENT FREE. 


DAVIS & DILLENBACK, PusLisHEers, 20 HAWLEY STREET, Boston. 
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A Suitable Holiday, Birthday or Wedding Present. 


PRICE $65.00 


DIAPASON FORTE. 


dit) RIGHT KN KNEE. STOP: 
(18.) Grand Kaee Stop. 


Five Octaves, fine Myo 
nut Case of handsom 
pearance, built plain, 

too it will not 

irt or dust. It 

contains the sweret Vox 
Celeste Stop, the famous 
French Horn Solo —_ 


the knee, if neces- 

sary. 1VE(5) Sets or GoLp- 

ONGUE as fol- 
lows: A set of powe 

Sub-Bass Reeds ; ; set of : 
Octaves of Vox 

set of French Horn leeds: 

4% Octaves each of 


instrament, tands, 
Pocket for Music, "s 
Action, also 

oard, &c., &c. 

id and con- 


“yo are made 
quality of 
h, are = great 


ING COVERED WITH CARPET, 

= ARE POLISHED METAL, OF 

NEAT DESIGN, AND NEVER 

bt ost OF REPAIR OR WORN 

CE, boxed and de- 

uvaien on cars here, with 
Stool, Book and Music, 


ONLY $65. 


everywhere immediatel: followi 
a limited number will be of of at this —d 
ee [led for less than $65.00 after the Ten Days, 


reby nd mu 
bed Organ, inclu mistook, book a usic,with 
after one year’s use y 
at my ond thereby 


Interest from 


FREIGHT PREPAID. an ng west of it. This is a ra ity to 
a further inducement for you order im- instrument, as it were, 


thin the 10days),I agree to fre ll freight man 4 


ight This offer was never made befo: 
tion, any point eastof ississippi River, or that aren on! and positively will not be repeated in this newspaper, wa 


uren" }DANIEL F, BEATTY, Washington, New Jersey. 


THE EVENING STAR, 


BOSTON, 


Will soon begin the publication of a 3-cent 
SUNDAY EDITION, 


WITH MANY NEW FEATURES AND ALL THE NEWS CONDENSED. 


New style N0,5000 
Dimensions :— Height, 
72 inches ; Depth, 24 inches; 
= to control the entire ac- 
=== || @ 
alll 
| 
aa-I want this beautiful Po 
Four Dollars Deduction fro 
markably low offer, and posi 
within 10 days 
{ ‘ you the above 
4 n full for $65. 
may return 
your money, 
| 


BALLOU’S MAGAZINE FOR 1884, 


The improvements which have been made in BALLOU’s MONTHLY MAGAZINE will recom- 
mend themselves to our patrons without any laudation on our part. By careful attention we 
hope to continue to merit the liberal patronage that has always been bestowed on BALLOU’s 
MONTHLY MAGAZINE, now over twenty-five years before the public, and a favorite wherever 
it is known. The following are some of its features. Descriptive Jilustrations of various 
objects of interest in all parts of the world; Illustrated Poems ; Romances; Humorous 
Sketches; Love Stories; Adventures by Sea and Land; Our Fuvenile Department or 
Young eller; Editor’s Drawer; Ruthven’s Pussle Page; Curious and Hu- 
morous Matters ; eet Comic Illustrations; and so forth. .One hundred 
pages of reading each month (twelve hundred pages a year) at $1.50 per annum, postpaid. 


CLUBS! CLUBS! NOW IS THE TIME TO FORM CLUBS. 


Almost any enterprising person can, by a very little exertion, easily procure a club of five 
subscribers, thus obtaining a copy gratis for themselves, It js not necessary for members 
of clubs to be residents of one town. Additions to club can be made at the fro raza price, 
$1.25 per annum, postpaid. Please write all addresses plain, to avoid mistakes. 

Four copies of BALLOU’s MAGAZINE, postpaia, $5.50; nve copies $7.50, and a copy gratis 
to the person who gets up the club; or six copies for $7.50, postpaid. 

For $2 we will send BALLOuv’s MAGAZINE for 1884, and either five of our BRILLIANT 
NOVELETTES, all postpaid ; and for $2.50 we will send BALLOU’s MAGAZINE and all ten of 
our BRILLIANT NOVELETTES, all postpaid. ; 

Do not subscribe to any magazine for 1884 till you have sent ten cents to the publishers 
of this popular monthly, be received a copy of the January, 1884, issue; then, if you wish 
to continue, it will only be necessary to remit $1.40 for the balance of the year, postpaid 
No notice taken of postal cards calling for specimen copies. 

&@> For sale by all newsdealers. Bice 15 cents a copy. 

In remitting, it 1s safe to send a small sum in a well-sealed, plainly directed envelope. 
Larger sums can be sent by postoffice money orders, which are safe and cheap, registered 
letters, or drafts on New York and Boston. Address 


BRILLIANT NOVELETTES.—HANDSOMELY ILLUSTRATED. 


No. 1. —The Arkansas Ran r, or Dingle the Backwoodsman. A Story of East and West. By Lieut. Murray. 
No. 2.— The Sea Lion, or Pnivateer of the Penobscot. A Story of Ocean Life. By. Syf us Cobb, Jr. 
No. 3.— Marion’s Brigade, or The Light Dragoons. A Tale cf the Revolution. By Dr. J. H. Robinson. 
No. 4. — Bessie Baine, or the Mormon’s Victim. A Tale of Utah. ‘ By M. Quad, of the Detroit Free Press. : 
No. 5.—The Red Revenger, or the Pirate King of the Floridas. A Tale of the Gulf and its Islands. By Ned Buntlin? 
No. 6. — Orlando Chester, or The Young Hunter of Virginia. A Story of Colonial Times. By Sylvanus Cobb, Jr. 
No. 7. — The Secret-Service Ship, or the Fall of San = d@’Ulloa. By Capt. Charles E. Averill. 
No. in the Pacific, or In Chase of a Wife. By Col. Isaac H. Folger. 
No. 9.— Ivan the Serf, or the Russian and Circassian. A Tale of Russia, Turkey, and Circassia. By Austin C. Burdick 
No. ro. — The Scout, orthe S ooters of the Revolution. By Major Ben. Perley Poore. F 

ta For sale at all periodical ts throughout the country, or sent by mail, postpaid by the publishers, on receipt of 15 
cents per copy; or we willsend the ten books, postpaid, on receipt of $1.25. 


THOMES & TALBOT, 23 Hawley Street, Boston, Mass. 


8% For $2.50 we will send a copy of 


The Greatest Story of the Year: 


“THE BELLE OF AUSTRALIA!” 


ELEGANTLY BOUND IN CLOTH AND GOLD, 


And BALLOU’S MONTHLY MAGAZINE for 1984, 


ALL POSTPAID. 


Thomes & Talbot, Publishers, Boston, Mass. 
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THE WHITE ELEPHANT. 


8 ey 
| for the 
= 


ay vw 

preparation ever offered 
0 for sale has more 
carefully prepared and thoroughly tested, 
nor has met with amore welcome reception 
and universal approval, or afforded more 
relief to invalids or to young and suffering 
| children and aged persons. This has 
been confirmed by thousands of testimon- 
ials from chemists, physicians, heads of 
families and the press. 


THE. 


SPS 


x Precious Boon to 


JSHRONIC DYSPEPTICS. 


Superior Nutritive 
Fi Fevers. 


Ss RELIABLE REMEDIAL 
AGENT IN ALL DISEASES OF 
a THE STOMACH ano | 


JOWN CARLE &SONS New “=... 


if 
SUPERIOR NUTRITION ] 
@ 
é ~ 
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Vanilla Chocolate, 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878 | 
BAKER'S 
Breakfast 
= Warranted absolutely pure 
S 3 Cocoa, from which the excess of 
= he Oil has been removed. It has three | 
z= ht? times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
3 fe! © and is therefore far more economi- 
cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
2 qe strengthening, easily digested, and | 
] Stes admirably adapted for invalids as 
a3 bs ‘well as for persons in health. 
a Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
3 
= 
VW, BAKER & C0., Tiorchester, Mass. 
Bae 
eR _ GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. | 
BAKER’sS 
| 
8 
3 
3 


E PUBLIC upon their excellence alone have 


7 Like all our chocolates, is pre- 
fe¢ pared with the greatest care, and 
ae consists of a superior quality of 
E 5 cocoa and sugar, flavored with 
ai i pure vanilla bean. Served as a 
Ss drink or eater dry as confec- 
2 Absol utely Pure. tionary, it is a delicious ertidie 
= recommended 
= This powder never varies. A marvel of purity, strength, sera ated 7 
= and wholesomeness. More economical than a at ordinary * 
and be the — Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
of low-test, short-weight, al om or phosp AKER co., 
Sold only in cans ROYAL SALING POWDER & 


CO., 106 Wall Street, New York. Dorchester, Mass. 


FIFTY YEARS BEFORE TH 


for and Children. 


“‘Castoria is so well adapted to children that cures 
recommend it as superior to any prescription ur Stomac arrhoea, Eru on, 
known to me.” H. A. Arcuer, M.D., Kills a, gives sleep, and promotes di- 


111 So. Oxford St., Bropklyn, N.¥. | Without injurious medication. 


An absolute cure for Rheumatism, Sprains, Pain in 


the Back, Burns, Galls, &c. An Instantaneous Pain- 
relieving and Healing Remedy. 


KNABE PIAN os 
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